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you're that man, here’s something that will 
interest you. 


Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—butsomething moresubstantial, more practical. 
Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You've got to pay the price 
=—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study—over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary of $3,000 
to $10,000? 


An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 


Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first—then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the ieee became complex—soon you'd master 
them all. 


That’s the training you follow in principle under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

I want to beanaccountant. Send me, without cost or obligation, the 48-page book, “Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. 


417 South Dearborn Street, Dept. 9329-H 
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_ You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right'up through patter Systems and Income Tax 


Procedure. Then you add C, P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 


_ As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 


Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 


Will recognition come? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings—before they have completed it! 
For accountants, who are trained 1n organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 


Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off investigation of al? 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “‘Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon ow. 


Over 2600 Certified 
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The Tombstone Trail 
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Contrabrand smugglers ply their illegal trade 
over an ancient road till Ranger Jim Hatfield 
rides to spike their game—and battles a grim 
band of outlaws to a blazing six-gun finish! _ . 11 
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THERES NO SECRET OF SUCCESS / 


Tie rormuta for success in industry and business 
is an open book—no secret about it at all. Promo- 
tion comes when you’ve trained yourself to han- 
dle bigger jobs, prepared for larger responsibilities. 


Such training you'll find in a library of ex- 
tremely literal books—and it’s up to you to open 
them and keep on opening them until you’ve 
mastered their contents. You can do this in your 
spare time for these are the easy-to-understand 
texts of the International Correspondence 
Schools with the teacher, “built right in.” 


Covering more than 400 practical subjects, 
I.C.S. Courses have aided thousands of men 
and women to win better jobs and larger rewards 
in every business and industrial field. These thou- 
sands are the proof of the familiar saying, “To- 
day’s I. C. S. student is tomorrow’s leader.” 


Mark and mail the coupon and you can be on 
the way to joining them. It brings you full infor- 
mation on the subject you’re interested in. Act 
today—if you’re serious about becoming a success! 


BOX 3967-M, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course BEFORE which | have marked X: 
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IYA, gals and galluses! Every so often, 
some important man discovers a sim- 


have known all along. The latest comes from 
a deep-thinking banker who sees the time 
when the West will out-populate the East. 

Everybody from Texas west have known 
that for a long time. This banker wrote a 
thick book about it, full of figures and such, 
and so is heralded as a mighty wise prophet. 

Ever since I was hatched, I’ve been watch- 
ing the West grow up. As I’ve mentioned be- 
fore in these get-togethers, right now it’s 
growing faster than ever before. The popu- 
lation of California, for one thing, has upped 
35 percent since VJ Day. In Texas, sleepy 
little towns have turned into roaring cities 
since Pearl Harbor. 

A Mojave Desert town that had about 40 
inhabitants in 1941 has 20,000 now. It’s the 
Navy rocket center of Inyokern. During the 
war, Portland, Oregon, sprouted a suburb 
bigger than itself. Las Vegas, Nevada, had a 
series of booms that made that tough little 
cowboy-and-miner spree spot into a famous 
playground for millionaires. : 

The onetime lonely 125-mile stretch. be- 
tween Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona, has be- 
come a strung-out ranch suburb where dudes 
swarm every winter. And so on. 


Rapid Changes 


These rapid changes amaze even the old- 
timers, who knew they were bound to hap- 
pen. They make Western travel more inter- 
esting than ever, although it saddens me 
sometimes as I roam around and see what 
man hath wrought. 

What most folks don’t realize, including 
that book-writing banker, is that most of the 
country from Texas west wasn’t created to 
support a big population. The scarcity of wa- 
ter is the main drawback. How to get more 
water, from underground, from the sky or 
from damned-up rivers is the main theme of 


ple fact that plain, everyday folks ~ 


thought and talk nowadays. There’s come the 
worst drought in 50 years. Dry years weren't 
so serious before, when the population was 
small and scattered. But now, city wells are 


-pumped dry in many places. 


Prescott, Arizona, was the first city to out- 
law car-washing and lawn-sprinkling. Now 
water is rationed in a flock of communities. 
Folks save dishwater to keep their home gar- 
dens alive. They bale out the bathtub instead 
of pulling the plug. 


Giant Pipeline 


Awhile back I mentioned a scheme to run 
a giant 1000-mile pipeline south from the 
Columbia River. It was laughed at as fantas- 
tic and impractical, at first. But such a project 
is being considered plumb seriously now, in 
the thirsty Southwest. 

The wildest dream, but one which might 
yet materialize, is to pump water out of the 


.Pacific Ocean and by some process as yet un- 


invented remove the salt and make it fitten 
for man’s uses. Sea water is condensed for 
use in ship’s boilers, and has been for a long 
time. But the process is too expensive when 
great quantities are needed for city mains 
and for irrigation, although engineers are 
sharpening up their lead pencils and figuring 
on it. 


A Timely Warning 
I mention all this for two reasons. One is 
to bring you up-to-date on the subject. The 
other is to repeat my warning to folks that 
are heading West, to look sharp into the 
water situation before they settle. Most land- 
selling to newcomers is done in the spring- 
time, when the grass is green and inviting. 
The thing to remember is, it doesn’t stay 
green long, even after a wet winter. Neither 
do the greenhorns. 
I’m not aiming to discourage newcomers. 
(Continued on page 8) 


THOUSANDS NOW PLAY 


who never thought they could! 


Thrilled by Playing 
T’ve had my lessons just a week. I think 
your course is super. I was more thrilled 
than. words can express when I found I 
could actually play America, The Merry 


Widow Waltz and the others. 
SFT 


Finding New Joy 


I am finding a new joy that I 
never experienced before, for I 
have always wanted to play, but 
had given up hope until I heard 
of your course. 


*C, S. Lucien, Okla. 


Plays After 2 Months 


I hesitated before sending for your 
course because of an earlier ex- 
perience I had with a course by 
ear from another company. I am 


playing pieces now I never dreamed | 


I would play after only two months, 
*E. T., Prichard, Ala. 


*Actual pupils’ names on request. 
Pictures by professional models, 


Mancelona, Mich, 


course. *S. E, A., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wouldn’t Take $1000 for Course 
The lessons are so simple that anyone can 
understand them. I have learned to play 
by note in a little more than a month. I 
wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for my 


Shares Course With Sister 
The teaching is so interesting and the 
pieces so beautiful I couldn’t ask for any- 
thing better. I recommend your course 
highly. My sister shares it with me and 
feels the same, "dak 

. G., Wausau, Wise. 


You, too, can piay any instrument 
_ By this EASY A-B-C Method 


OU think it’s difficult to learn 

music? That’s what thousands 
of others have thought! Just like 
you, they long to play some instru- 
ment—the piano, violin, guitar, 
saxophone or other favorites. But 
they denied themselves the pleasure 
—because they thought it took 
months and years of tedious study 
to learn. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 

And then they made an amazing dis- 
covery! They learned about a wonderful 
way to learn music at home—without a 
private teacher—without tedious study— 
and in a surprisingly short time. They 
wrote to the U. S. School of Music for the 
facts about this remarkable short-cut 
method. And the facts 
opened their eyes! They 
Were amazed to find how 
easy. it was to learn. 

The result? Over 850,000 
men and women have studied 
music at home this simple, 
A-B-C way. Now, all over 


checked below. 
Picture Sample. 


the world, enthusiastic mu- Piano 
sic-lovers are enjoying the ae 
thrilling satisfaction of cre- ‘Dut 


ating their own music. They 
have found the key to good 
times, popularity and 
profit. 


Costs only few cents a Day 

And that’s what you can 
do, right now. Get the proof 
that you, too, can learn to 
play your favorite instru- 
ment — quickly, easily, in 
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“How to Learn Music at Home," and your free Print and 


Piano Accordion Ukulele 


Saxophone Clarinet Practical 
Trumpet, Cornet | Trombone Finger 
Reed Organ Madern Piccolo. 
oder 
Tenor Banjo Elementary Mandolin 
Harmony 
Have you 
Sijotaeskcschalafiedtgntunararentgioatcarsee Instrument ?...c.ccmermeneee 
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SAVE 2c—STICK COUPON ON PENNY POSTCARD 


spare time at home for only a few cents 
a day. Never mind if you have no musical 
knowledge or talent. Just read the fas- 
cinating booklet and Print and Picture 
sample that explain all about the U. S. 
School method. (Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit.) Tear out the cou- 
pon now, before you turn the page. U. S. 
School of Music, 
2949 Brunswick 


Bids ye hew = sore Se atest es 
10, N. Y. (50th have not gone up. 
year) ~ Music lessons still 


cost only a few cents 

a day. Remember, we 

don’t teach music 

“‘by ear” or by num- 

bers. We teach you 

to play by standard 
jaghotes, 


FREE! 


Print and Picture 
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U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2949 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in music study, particularly in the instrument 


Please send_me your free illustrated booklet 
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CRIME DETECTION! 
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Don’t let coughing, sneezing, choking, recurring attacks of 
Bronchial Asthma ruin sleep and energy another day without 
trying Mendaco. This*great internal medicine is tasteless and 
taken exactly as directed works thru the blood, thus reach- 
ing the bronchial tubes and lungs. Usually starts helping 
nature immediately te remove thick, sticky mucus, thus 
alleviating coughing and promoting freer breathing and 
more refreshing sleep. Get Mendaco from your druggist 
today. Money back guaranteed unless completely satisfied. 
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e Prepaze for the big earning power of Diesel Trained 
Men. Start learning at home, in spare time. UEI’s easy, 
practical training covers all phases of DIESEL engine 
operation, fuel bee auxiliary equipment, repairs and 
maintenance. When home course is completed, you come 
to Chicago for actual shop practice on DIESEL, MOTORS 
under expert instructors, at UEI’s fine, modern school. 

BEGIN AT ONCE—GET ALL THE FACTS FREE. WRITE TODAY! 


pmsion UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 


DIVISION 
Sheffield Ave,, Dept, 1098D, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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THE FRONTIER POST 
(Continued from page 6) 

If you like to gamble and can afford to lose, 
this is a mighty favorable time to buy South- 
west land. That’s because heaps of new set- 
tlers are getting discouraged and hanker to 
pull out. Land prices have dropped as much 
as 20 percent in some localities in the past 
two years. A hunk of cash, well invested, can 
well be doubled come a couple of rainy 
years. It’s happened before. 


Faster and Farther 


Well, gals and galluses, let’s get along to a 
more cheerful subject, as the cowpuncher 
said at a funeral when he invited the preach- 
er to drop his eulogy to the deceased and 
come have a drink. 

‘The cheerfulest thing that’s happened to 
me lately is that at long last I’ve got me a 
new car! Yessir, a shiny, lively critter with 
all the fixin’s, and I’m breaking it like I would 
a prize colt. Of course, all those fancy fix- 
in’s, which dealers heap on nowadays regard- 
less, they nearly busted me. But now I can 
go faster and farther, probably will have 
more to say in future Frontier Post confabs. 

I’m going to get downright personal, and 
tell you exactly what I got and how it’s rigged 
out, because plenty of you gals and galluses 
might be attracted to doing the same. 

After a looksee at a flock of makes and 
types, I hit on the idea of a half-ton pickup 
truck. Yessir, I turned my back on the plush 
and finery of those luxury land-liners and 
now I’ve got me a modern version of an old- 
fashioned prairie schooner. The 614-foot 
pickup body is exactly the right size for a 


| sleeping bag. And there’s a tarpaulin top, 


stretched over bows, making it a sure-enough 
covered wagon. 


On the Go 


So henceforth, I bed up out of reach of the 
sidewinders, snug and dry come rain or shine. 
Like you regular Frontier Posters know, I’m 
on the go most always. Now I don’t need to 
stop when the pavement ends. 

You might like to know that there’s been 
big improvements in work rigs like this. 
Somebody has found out that truckers are 
human, after all, so cabs are roomier and 
easier-riding than they used to be, rubber- 
mounted and with deep, comfortable seat 
cushions. Mine’s got a cooling and heating 


system and is geared to climb a tree, I’m told, 
although I haven’t tried it yet. 

Other advantages that the dealer pointed 
out is that it’s painted a special shade of red 
that you can see ten miles off. This feature 
didn’t strike me so favorable, as there’s times 
I plumb prefer to be inconspicuous. But that’s 
a drawback that a day on a wet dobey road 
will overcome. If and when our adobe out- 
lands ever get wet again. 


Big John, my favorite trail compafero, the 
one I told you about a few issues back and 
who lugged me up into the wilds of Canada in 
his jeep campcar, he figures we ought to 
make pasear to Alaska in my new sorrel 
buckboard. So I’ve been looking into the idea 
and have dug up some facts that everybody 
is asking about. 


The Alaskan Highway 


The main thing is, civilian pleasure travel 
is restricted on the 1500-mile Alaskan High- 
way. There are hardly any stopovers yet, 
and practically no repair stations, except 
those provided for military vehicles, and 
they’re under orders to furnish no goods or 
services to tourists, except in extreme emer- 
gencies. 


So there’s a list of supplies and parts that 
every traveler must have before he gets per- 
mission to go. Extra gas and oil and at least 
two-days rations top the list. Two spare tires, 
many extra mechanical parts up to about 
$100 worth, clothing suitable for the season, 
a first-aid kit, tools and towline make up the 
rest of the “must have” list. 

Permits are issued by the Northwest 
Mounted Police and by some U. S. Army 
commandants, after you’ve convinced ’em 
that you have enough travel and woodcraft 
savvy to keep yourself out of serious trouble. 

It’s virgin wilderness, nearly all the way. 
The road is graded and gravelled, and ac- 
cording to a man that made it lately, it really 
isn’t hard travel. Tourists must show, in ad- 
dition to the rest, that they have money 
enough to get there and back. To road’s end 
at Fairbanks, that is. As for “seeing Alaska,” 
like you’d tour the States, that isn’t possible 
yet on wheels. The Territory is one-fifth the 
size of U.S.A. and mostly roadless. 

Travel in Mexico isn’t hazardous, not on 
the all-paved Laredo-Mexico City-Acapulco 
Highway, which is about as long as the Alcan 
Highway, and there are practically no re- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Contraband smugglers ply their illegal 
trade over an ancient road till a Lone 
Wolf Ranger rides to spike their game! 


CHAPTER I 
Texas Manhunter 
HOWLING Texas norther drove its 
oblique lash of rain across the Big 
Bend, through which the lighted 
windows of the 


Chisos relay station 
ll 


loomed mistily, like a cougar’s eyes re- 
flected in a campfire’s sheen. Occasional 
lightning flashes revealed pinched-off 
glimpses of the Rosillo Mountain foot 
slopes with the frowning peaks of the 
Corazones rearing above the storm. 

The wet gale sweeping toward Mexico 
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set the mesquites and cholla cactus to 
plunging like stampeded animals. Off be- 
yond the Chisos stock tender’s corral, 
flood waters made their angry muttering 
between the shale cutbanks of Tornillo 
Creek, rushing in unbridled flood toward 
the Rio Grande. 

Down the ribbon of mud which fol- 
lowed the old Spanish route of conquest, 
the weekly Wells-Fargo stagecoach was 
slogging along the second leg of its Marfa 
to Alpine to Presidio run. Its oil lamps 
appeared as. a pair of nimbus-circled yel- 
low blurs swimming through this drowned 
night. 

The Chisos hostler spotted the oncom- 
ing lights and, with a curse for the storm’s 
fury, donned his overcoat and headed for 
his adobe barn to harness a fresh span of 
Morgans. This night was at the mercy of 
the elements. West Texas inhabitants 
would date future events from this tor- 
rential downpour. 

On-.the crest of the mud-sloppy hog- 
back overlooking the way station, two 
men in oilskin slickers and tall sombreros 
emerged from the chaparral and saw the 
lights of the approaching stage. One of 
the pair hastened his steps, while his 
companion drew back instinctively on the 
handcuff which linked them wrist to 
wrist. 

Down the slope they came, limping from 
the torture of tight-fitting spike-heeled 
cowboots which were not designed for 
walking. Like black ghosts they reached 
the Tornillo Creek flats and followed the 
corral fence along the stage road toward 
the depot. 

The Wells-Fargo Concord was having 
heavy going, its high wheels stoppered 
with gluelike adobe mire. So the hand- 
cuffed pair reached the station five min- 
utes ahead of the plodding vehicle, 

Mike Conroy, the stock tender, emerged 
from his aguista-roofed barn with six 
harnessed Morgans, led them under the 
dripping shelter of the depot awning. He 
saw the two men in oilskins standing by 
the door, and the sight of them brought 
an astonished oath to Conroy’s whisker- 
screened mouth. 


“Jim Hatfield!” the stock tender eed 
2 


“Captured Radley, eh? I thought you two : 
would shoot it out back in Paisano Pass.” 


HE fanwise slant of light from inside 

the station revealed the fatigue- 
rutted, stubbled face of the man Conroy 
had addressed as Jim Hatfield. The light 
also glinted off the steel fetters which 
manacled him to his brutish-faced com- 
panion. 

“Time for a cup of java before the stage 
leaves, Mike?” Hatfield inquired wearily. 

“Yeah. Go inside and tell my missus to 
feed yuh. Texas Rangers. don’t pay for 
grub at my place, Hatfield.” 

Hatfield led his prisoner into the 
warmth of Conroy’s lunch room. As the 
door closed behind them, the stagecoach 
pulled off the army road and lumbered to 
a halt under the depot’s shelter. 

Before Zeke Bledsoe, the jehu, had time 
to climb down from the boot, Mike Con- 
roy had unhooked the tug straps and was 
leading the jaded team toward the barn. 
Bledsoe, looking like a drowned rat in his 
slicker and battered sombrero, opened the 
door of the Concord and ‘addressed his 
passengers inside. 

“Half-hour’s stop here, folks,” he said. 
“Hot coffee and sandwiches inside. Last 
chance to get a snack of bait before we 
hit the Rio” 

Two passengers alighted stiffly from the 
thoroughbraced coach—a_ pot-bellied 
drummer representing a cowboy bootery 
in Denver, who had boarded the stage 
at Alpine yesterday, and a slim, rosy- 
cheeked girl wearing an aigrette-feath- 
ered hat, form-fitting bodice and gray 
marseilles skirt. She was around twenty, 
Bledsoe judged. She had paid her fare 
through to Alto, over in Thundergust 
Basin, when she had boarded his stage at 
Fort Davis. 

The drummer took the girl’s arm and 
escorted her inside the stage depot. Mike 
Conroy’s wife was busy waiting on the 
two slicker-clad men who had waded in 
out of: the night. Bledsoe was checking 
the grease in a hind wheel hub when 
Mike Conroy got back from the barn and 
backed the fresh team alongside the 
tongue of the Concord. 


BAND TO A BLAZING SIX-GUN FINISH! 


“Couple more passengers waitin’ inside, 

Zeke,” Conroy told the jehu. “Big folks. 
The Lone Wolf Texas Ranger, Jim Hat- 
field, and a smuggler he dabbed his loop 
on back in-the hills—Les Radley.” 
_ As much as old Zeke Bledsoe needed 
hot coffee and a chance to let warmth 
soak into his bones, he was stopped in his 
tracks by the stock tender’s news. 

“The dickens yuh say! How'd that 
Ranger ever locate Radley? Posses have 


been combin’ the Big Bend for that Bor- 
der-hopper for over a year, now.” 

Conroy, whose lonely existence was 
seldom enlivened by such high drama as 
this, looked up from his job of harnessing 

the team to the waiting coach. 
' ““Fatfield got off the stage here last 
Monday. Seems the Rangers got a tip-off 
that Radley was hidin’ at a sheep camp up 
on Paisano Pass. Hatfield took out for the 
Pass on foot, and I never figgered I’d see 
him alive ag’in. But he’s in there now— 
bagged his meat.” 

The stage tooler waggled his head in 


JIM HATFIELD 


amazement as he walked into the warmth 
of the stage station and sat down at the 
lunch counter. Jim Hatfield and Les Rad- 
ley occupied stools at the far end of the 
counter, drinking their coffee in silence. 
Puddles of rain water had drained off 
their slickers to muddy the floor. 
Handcuffed wrist to wrist, they ap- 
peared like twins in their identical garb. 
Both were men of better than average 
height and bulk. Their faces showed the 
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strain of a twenty-mile trek out of the 
mountains, and their jaws were furred 
with stubble. : 

When Mrs. Conroy had brought the 
driver his order, old Zeke took his plate 
and tin cup over to where his girl pas- 
senger sat beside the porcine-jowled 
drummer. Obviously bored by the fat 
man’s efforts to engage her in conversa- 
tion, the girl turned eagerly to old Bedloe, ~ 
who seized avidly at his opportunity to 
divulge a juicy morsel of rangeland gos- 


ip: 
“See them hard cases yonder?” the jehu 
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Bledsoe was hurled out jnto 

space as the six-horse team 

fell through the gap in the 
bridge (CHAP, HI) 


whispered, gesturing toward the hand- 
cuffed pair with his gugar spoon. “Most 
famous men in the Lone Star State. Yuh’ll 
share the stage with ’em tonight.” 

Beth Beloud—which was the name old 
Zeke had spotted on the alligator bandbox 
he had stowed in the canvas-curtained 
compartment behind the Concord— 
twisted her head to stare at the slicker- 
clad duo at the far end of the counter. 
Both men were eating greedily, their 
rutted faces showing their fatigue as they 
crouched in moody silence. 

“So?” the girl answered politely. “Who 
are they?” 


EKE BLEDSOE leaned closer, his 
voice low and confidential. 


“Jim Hatfield, the Ranger they call He 
4 


Lone Wolf,” he said. “Best star toter in 
the Rio Grande country. His prisoner is 
Les Radley, one of them Tombstone Trail 
smugglers. Killer-lobo, Radley is. It’s a 
wonder to me how Hatfield captured him 
alive. There’s a five-thousand-buck re- 
ward on Radley’s topknot.” 

Conroy stuck his head in the door at 
that moment, a blast of moist wind caus- 
ing the lamps to gutter violently. 

“Rider just got in from the Rio, Zeke. 
Says the flood’s risin’ fast in the Tornillo, 
and is li’ble to wash out the bridge down- 
river if yuh don’t pull out of here pronto.” 

Zeke bolted his food and left the coun- 


. ter, walking over to where the Ranger and 
his prisoner sat. 

“Yuh heard what he said, gents,” Bled- 
soe said. “If yuh’re leavin’ on my stage, 
settle up with Missus Conroy and come 
along. If that bridge washes out we’ll be 
ae on this side of the creek for a 
week.” 


Further down the counter, the moon- 
faced drummer laid a hand on Beth Be- 
loud’s wrist familiarly. 

“I’m packin’ a gun, ma’am,” he whis- 
pered unctuously. “Don’t you worry about 
bein’ cooped up in the same stage with a 
desperado. I’ll see that no harm comes to 
yuh tonight.” 

Beth smiled faintly. Throughout this 
storm-lashed day, the boot salesman had 
‘tried to talk with her. She had found his 
overtures mildly obnoxious. The fat man 
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was-of a predatory breed common te the 
frontier. 

“Thanks,” she said drily. “Which is 
which? I can’t pick out the Ranger from 
the bad man.” 

Radley and the Texas Ranger were 
heading for the door, their slickers 
rustling, the link of the handcuff making 
its metallic jingle between their wrists. 

The drummer, knowing the famous 
Lone Wolf Ranger enly by repute, swelled 
expansively and leaned over to put his 
flabby lips close to the girl’s ear. 

“The one on the left is. Jim Hatfield,” 
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he whispered. “The other one is the Tomb- 
stone Trail smuggler. Yuh’ll never see a 
more dangerous man than Radley, ma’am. 
He’s responsible for some of them graves 
that give Tombstone Trail its name, and 
yuh can bank on that.” 

Beth Beloud left a coin on Mrs. Con- 
roy’s counter—which paid for the drum- 
mer’s food as well as her own—and per- — 
mitted the pudgy salesman to escort her 
back outdoors. 

The rain had doubled in violence. 
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Standing alongside the wheelers, Zeke 
Bledsoe was engaged in conversation with 
a raw-boned cowboy in a sopping wet 
brushpopper jumper who had just ridden 
in out of the storm. 

“Make shore the bridge is safe before 
yuh try to cross,” Beth heard the cowboy 
warn the jehu. “There’s been a cloud- 
burst upriver and this flash flood is 
workin’ on the trestle. My brone bucked 
like a tornado before I could lead him 
across. Animals have a way of knowin’ 
when a bridge ain’t safe.” 

Mike Conroy opened the stage door and 
stood to one side as the drummer and 
Beth Beloud stepped inside. Jim Hatfield 
and his prisoner had taken the front seat, 
riding backward to the course of the stage, 
thereby leaving the favored seat for the 
girl and her self-appointed escort. 

A light glowed inside the Concord and 
Beth Beloud snuggling her hands into a 
fur muff while the courtly drummer ar- 
ranged a laprobe across her knees, took 
advantage of the moment’s delay to study 
the grim-faced pair seated opposite. 

Born and raised in Texas, she had heard 
of Jim Hatfield. His name was as familiar 
to her as a lawman as Les Radley’s was 
notorious as an outlaw. Now, eyeing them 
covertly, she was surprised to see that 
the Lone Wolf had a furtive, predatory 
face, whereas Radley, the outlaw, was a 
man whose rugged good looks struck a 
chord of admiration in the girl, in spite of 
herself. 

It did not occur to her that the drummer 
had possibly mixed up his identification 
of the pair, in his eagerness to impress 
her with his own knowledge of rangeland 
celebrities. But such had been the case. 
So far as Beth knew, she would never see 
again this oddly contrasted pair of men 
when their stage reached its destination 
and their paths separated. And she had 
-no way of knowing that the drummer had 
switched identities. 

Outside, Zeke Bedloe’s whip popped 
against the roar of the storm and the 
Morgans lunged into their collars. The 
Concord jounced violently on its bullhide 
thoroughbraces, and the lights of Mike 
Conroy’s lonely station dropped behind 
the pelting rain. 

And Death rode this Wells-Fargo stage 
tonight. Behind the cover of the torren- 
tial downpour, it waited on black wings, 


poised to strike, waiting for the eee 
hour as written in Sc? Book. 


CHAPTER II 
Death Strikes 


OR Jim Hatfield, this stagecoach run 

to the Rio Grande and thence up to 
district headquarters at Presidio marked 
the end of a manhunt which had engaged 
the energies of the Texas Rangers for 
better than five years. 

Les Radley, the sullen, heavy-jawed 
outlaw who sat at his left rubbing knees 
with the drummer in front of him, was a 
contrabandista who for more than a dec- 
ade had plied his illicit business of smug- 
gling drugs, aliens and ’dobe dollars out of 
Mexico. He was a high-ranking member 
of that legion of rock-eyed Border-hop- 
pers who employed the historic “Tomb- 
stone Trail” as their smuggling route. 

Tombstone Trail had originally been an 
old Aztec artery of commerce, coming 
from the southern cordilleras of Hidalgo 
and leading across Texas’ Big Bend, the 
Staked Plain, and winding up in the 
Indian Nations. Spanish conquistadores 
had traveled the trail northward in the 
1500s, in search of the fabulous Seven 
Cities of Cibola. Smugglers and other 
men outside the law had used it in more 
recent times. It derived its sinister name 
from the number of unmarked graves 
which stood like milestones along its tenu- 
ous route. 

When the pressure of Chihuahua 
rurale police and the U.S. Border Patrol 
had made Tombstone Trail’s ford on the 
Rio Grande untenable for smuggling op- 
erations, Les Radley had vanished. But a 
small-time member of the Tombstone 
Trail gang, who had recently been ar- - 
rested by Jim Hatfield.in El Paso, had 
tipped off the Texas Ranger that Radley 
could most likely be found in hiding in 
Paisano Pass. 

Captain Bill McDowell, of the Austin 
headquarters, had assigned his top-rank- 
ing Ranger, Jim Hatfield, to invade Rad- 
ley’s hideout. “Roaring Bill” wanted 
Radley captured alive, as a possible means 
of learning where the smuggler ring had 
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its headquarters, and the identity of its 
chief. 

The famous Lone Wolf had done his job 
well. Now he was taking Les Radley to 
district headquarters in Presidio. 

He had run a desperate risk in captur- 
ing Radley alive; but Hatfield was looking 
ahead to wiping out the entire Tombstone 
_ Trail contrabrand traffic, and he knew 
that Radley, behind bars, might prove a 
valuable source of information which 
would lead to the arrest of his chief, and 
other henchmen whose identities were not 
yet known to the law. 


Intermittent flashes of lightning filtered 
through the canvas window curtains of 
the lumbering Concord and revealed to 
Hatfield that he was the subject of a dis- 
creet appraisal by the pretty black-haired 
girl seated opposite him. He was struck 
by her beauty, and wondered vaguely 
what she was doing in this uncurried back 
of beyond, wondered if she were married 
to the gross man in city clothing who 
shared the back seat with her. 


Outside, Zeke Bledsoe reined his team 
to a halt and set his foot brake. Climbing 
down over the front wheel, the old Wells- 
Fargo tooler walked out on a narrow 
plank bridge which spanned the Tornillo 
Creek canyon. 

Swinging his lantern out over the rush- 
ing waters, Bledsoe shuddered at the un- 
leashed fury of the churning current be- 
low. The Tornillo was running nearly 
bank high, its muddy flow choked with 
brush and uprooted trees which were he- 
ginning to jam against the heavy piers of 
the bridge. 

As the rider had warned him back at 
the Chisos station, five miles upstream, 
this bridge was in imminent danger of 
being washed out. Such a calamity was 
to be avoided at all costs, for Bledsoe 
knew that another bridge, twenty miles 
north, would be out before he could get 

back to it. : 

Inspecting the bridge carefully, feeling 
the shudder of its underpinnings as the 
foaming current boiled down between the 
lava rimrocks, Bledsoe decided to take 
the long chance. The bridge was only 
forty feet long. It would surely hold up 
under the weight of his six-horse team 
and the comparatively light Concord. 

_ Going back to his perch on the hurri- 
eane deck, Bledsoe set his lantern in its 


bracket and unwound his lines from the 
Jacob’s staff. A veteran reinsman, with 
more than twenty years’ experience on 
this Fort Davis-Rio Grande run, Bledsoe 
had seen this bridge hold up under fresh- 
ets in the past. He believed it was safe 
now, and therefore elected not to put his 
four passengers to the inconvenience of 
getting out of the Concord and crossing 
the bridge on foot in this violent weather. 


ICKING off his brake, Bledsoe put 

his leaders and swing-spanners on 

the bridge decking. The horses protested, 

then lunged forward reluctantly under 

Bledsoe’s whip, the howling gale thinning 
off his vitriolic profanity. 

Midway across the puncheon span, a 
flash of lightning overhead revealed a 
great cottonwood tree sweeping down the 
river toward the bridge, its gnarled roots 
forming a battering ram which might 
easily rip the trestlework out from under 
the span. 

With a hoarse baw] of terror, Bledsoe 
stood up in the driver’s seat and tried to 
lash his team into a run as the lightning 
flash was followed by Stygian blackness. 

Then the driving drift log struck the 
central pier of the trestle with a splinter- 
ing crash which carried to Bledsoe’s ears 
above the cacophony of the tempest. 


The planks ahead buckled downward 
like -a V, the six-horse team falling 
through the gape in the bridge. Bledsoe 
felt the Concord up-end under him, and 
he was hurled out into space, still cling- 
ing to his leather ribbons. 

Inside the coach, Ranger Jim Hatfield 
felt the girl thrown violently against him 
as the Concord plummeted down into the 
raging waters, momentarily held motion- 
less by a tangle of bridge timbers and 
driftwood. 

With only seconds in which to work, 
Hatfield clawed a key from the hatband 
of his Stetson and, as Les Radley was 
thrown against him by the slow capsizing 
of the stagecoach, he managed to unlock 
the iron bracelet which girdled the out- 
law’s wrist. Fettered together, they 
would both drown. Singly, they had a 
fighting chance. 

The Colorado peers scream was: 
like that of a woman as the two-hundred- 
pound man found himself jammed on top 
of the cursing Radley. Then the stage 
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seemed to crack apart as the howling 
river tore the running gear and the har- 
nessed team free of the coach. 

In the darkness, Hatfield tried to. grip 
the girl’s arm as he felt himself hurled 
out through the hole ripped in the roof 
of the Concord. Then he felt his hand 
torn from the girl’s sleeve and he was 
under water, caught in the irresistible grip 
of the churning current. 


Dimly, as he came to the surface, Hat- 
field glimpsed the broken skeleton of the 
bridge. Somewhere off to his left the 
stage team, tangled in the harness, was 
being swept down the canyon. He heard 
the drummer’s gargling scream, heard it 
cut off as the fat man went under. 

The savage force of the current swept 
the Ranger against the west bank and he 
clawed for a hold on the dwarf willows 
which grew above the crest of the flood. 
Pure luck had thrown him into. shallow 
water. But, hampered by his oilskin 
slicker, he knew that swimming would 
have been little short of impossible. 

Pulling himself to a ledge of rock, the 
Lone Wolf jerked off the torn remnants 
of his slicker and hurled them aside. The 
rain had ceased and breaks appeared in 
the scudding slate-gray clouds overhead, 
where the argent glow of a full moon 
sent spotlight beams penciling down on 
the ruined bridge and the span of river 
leading up to the rock where Hatfield 
had gained refuge. 

He climbed to the canyon rim twenty 
feet above, probing the river’s surface for 
a glimpse of the other three passengers 
and the old jehu. A blur of movement 
far downstream caused the Ranger to 
swing his gaze to the southward. He was 
in time to see a drenched figure in an oil- 
skin slicker climbing off a drifting log to 
the safety of an outjutting claybank. 

“Radley made it—” 

Hatfield ground out the words as he 
reached for the guns which rode the wa- 
terlogged holsters at his thighs. Radley, 
half-drowned, was a good hundred yards 
down canyon. Hatfield’s duty as a Ranger 
was clear. 

He headed toward the smuggler, who 
was crawling like a wounded snake out 
on the cactus-tufted rim of the canyon, 
limned vividly against a patch of moonlit 
sky. And then, dimly to Hatfield’s ears 
above the churning of angry waters below 


him, he heard a woman’s scream. 


HEELING, the Ranger peered 

down to catch sight of the girl pas- 
senger, clinging to a red-and-yellow door 
which the flood had jerked off the Con- 
cord: The door had jammed between two 
rocks, out in midriver. At any moment 
the water, spuming over the rocks, would 
jerk the door clear and doom the girl. 


Hatfield’s hopes to capture his escaped 
prisoner were dashed, in the face of this 
new emergency. He unbuckled the bur- 
den of his double-shell belts, kicked off 
his star red boots, and removed his bull- 
hide chaps, knowing that they would make 
swimming difficult. 

Then, heading for a spot on the rimrock 
twenty yards upstream from where the 
girl clung to her uncertain support, Jim 
Hatfield flung off the Stetson which his 
chin-cord had held in place and, palms 
together, did a swan dive out into space. 

He hit the river in a geyser of spray 
and went under. When he surfaced, the 
racing current had carried him almost on 
top of the jutting boulders where the girl 
clung. 

Swimming with hard strokes, Hatfield 
fought his way out of the side currents 
which formed a fork on either side of the 


rocks, and a moment later was flung vio- ~ 


lently against Beth Beloud. The shock of 
their impact dislodged the stage door from 
the rocks, then they were both in swim- 
ming water, unable to cling to the boul- 
ders. 

The current flung them past the clay- 
bank where Les Radley had crawled to 
safety, and they were being borne down 
a series of rapids between looming rock 
walls, 

With one hand clinging to the girl’s hair, 
Hatfield fought to get clear of the current, 
his legs hammering over submerged rocks, 
the girl’s body a dead weight which im- 
peded his efforts. 

Moonlight glinted on a rising fog of 
spray which told of a waterfall dead 
ahead. Taxing his muscles to the utmost, 
the Lone Wolf cranked an elbow around 
the girl’s head and, taking advantage of a 
whirlpool, managed to grab the overhang- 
ing limb of a riverband cottonwood, its 
trunk half submerged by the flood. 

The cottonwood limb cracked under 
their weight, and Hatfield groaned as he 


Hatfield hurled the shovel with 


all his strength (CHAP. XV) 
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felt the limb arc around. If it broke, they 
would be thrown on the very lip of the 
waterfall, to certain death on the talus 
rocks where the Tornillo’s flood was 
pounding. 

But the limb held, long enough for Hat- 
field to feel solid rock beneath his sock- 
clad feet. Hugging the girl’s limp body 
to him with his left arm, the Ranger 
braced himself against the water’s rush 
and, running the gamble for what it was 
worth, let go the fractured tree limb. 

The cottonwood branch whipped around 
and broke off, to vanish over the crest of 
the waterfall. But Jim Hatfield, jack- 
knifing the girl’s insensible form over his 
shoulder, waded out of hip-deep water 
to gain the safety of a sloping ledge free 
of the river’s surging tentacles. 

He carried his burden up to the rimrock 
and lowered her to the ground, sinking 
beside her. His strength was spent. For 
the first time he became aware of his own 
wracking coughs, as he dispelled muddy 
river water from his lungs. 

Lying there, momentarily helpless, Hat- 

field thought of Les Radley, and shrugged. 
The smuggler could make his escape now, 
and the Lone Wolf would have a failure 
to report to Roaring Bill McDowell. But 
at the moment, this break of bad luck 
seemed unimportant, compared to the hu- 
man life he had saved. 
- He saw a rolling object go over the 
waterfall’s crest and vanish in the moonlit 
spray fifty feet below. That would be the 
drowned corpse of the drummer. Down 
in the rapids below the waterfall, he made 
out the carcasses of the stage team, with 
the front wheels of the stage still hooked 
to the harness, like the remains of a Ro- 
man chariot. The rest of the ill-fated 
Well Fargo coach would be scattered like 
kindling wood for miles down the Tor- 
nillo, eventually to float into the mighty 
Rio Grand. 


CHAPTER III 


Stolen Guns 


OOMING against the skyline above 
the canyon brink, Hatfield saw 
the peaked outlines of a deserted cabin, 


and was reminded that this had once been 
a way station on the stagecoach line, be- 
fore Comanches had massacred the stock 
tender and his family. 

The shack offered shelter against the 
frigid wind which howled down off* the 
Big Bend peaks on the trail of the rain- 
storm, and Hatfield knew that continued 
exposure to this cold could mean pneu- 
monia for the girl he had rescued. Lifting 
her in his arms, the Ranger scrambled up 
the slope and entered the cabin. Its roof 
was gone, burned out by the Indian 
raiders of long ago, but the sturdy rock 
and adobe walls cut off the windy blasts. 

He laid the girl down on an ancient 
bunk in one corner and felt for her pulse. 
It was strong and rapid. She was breath- 


ing easily, which was proof that she had 


not taken in much water. Then he saw a 
bloody welt on her temple, and realized- 
that she had been knocked out when the 
river had torn them between the twin 
rocks out in the canyon. 

Convinced that she would rally out of 
her torpor in due time, Hatfield scraped 
up dry leaves and trash from the cabin 
floor and, thanks to a waterproof match 
box formed of two .45-70 cartridges fitted 
end to end, got a fire going in the fireplace. 
He broke up a split-pole chair and table 
to furnish substantial fuel for the fire. 
Then, after another glance at the girl, he 
made his way outside. 

He followed the river bank ledge up- 
stream until he came to the spot where 
he had seen Les Radley. He was not sur- 
prised to see that the smuggler had long 


since vanished. Boot prints in the mud 


revealed where Radley had crossed the 
stagecoach road and headed into the chap- 
arral beyond. 

The handcuffs still dangled from Hat- 
field’s left wrist, but somewhere along 
the line he had lost the key. He headed 
on up the rimrock, found his Stetson and 
chaps and donned them. 

A little further on he located his boots 
and thrust his bleeding feet into them. 
It was not until he stood up that he saw 
that his shell belts and holstered Colts 
were missing. 

“Radley doubled back up the road and 
spotted my artillery,” the Ranger groaned. 
“That makes me a prime target for an 
ambush.” 

Hatfield faded back into the brush, shiv- 
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ering in the cold. The odds were all in 
Radley’s favor now. If the smuggler knew 
that his erstwhile captor had escaped the 
flood, Radley’s presence in this vicinity 
would be a constant threat to Hatfield’s 
safety. 

A short distance through the brush, the 
Ranger came to a game trail which snaked 
off into the Rosillos uplands in the direc- 
tion of Thundergust Basin, beyond the 
divide. Radley’s tracks were plain to read 
in this trail. The outlaw had not tarried 
long at the scene of disaster. 

Ordinarily, Hatfield would have set out 
in immediate pursuit of his quarry, know- 
ing that he had a fair chance of over- 
taking the fugitive. If Radley stopped to 
rest, there was always the chance that 
Hatfield could attack him from ambush 
and nullify the fact that Radley had stolen 
his guns. 

But now he had the girl to think about. 
He could not leave her at the deserted 
shack until he was positive she had not 
been seriously injured by her ordeal in 
the river. 

Reluctantly, Hatfield turned away from 
Radley’s trail and returned to the river- 
bank cabin. Smoke was spiraling from 
the chimney of the roofless shack. The 
interior was a ruddy glow from the fire- 
place blaze. 

Even as he stepped into the one-room 
cabin, Hatfield saw that his worries were 
over. The girl had left the bunk and stood 
with her back to the fireplace, steam wisp- 
ing from her sopped skirt and bodice. 
Even with her hair plastered tight to her 
skull, and her face bloodied from the 
wound on her temple, he saw that she was 
uncommonly beautiful. 

‘J—I owe you my life, Mr. Radley!” 
the girl said huskily, staring across the 
cabin at the man in the doorway. “What- 
ever the law may think of you, I shall 
never forget that.” 


ATFIELD’S grin faded from his lips. 
For some reason, this victim of the 
poe accident believed he was an out- 

w! 

“My name is Beth Beloud,” the girl 
went on, before Hatfield could correct 
her mistake. “I was heading for Alto. 
My father owned the Rafter B ranch over 
in Thundergust Basin. I’ve fallen heir to 
it. But if it hadn’t been for you, Mr. Rad- 


ley, I should never have lived to claim 
my legacy.” ; 

Hatfield stepped into the glow of the 
fireplace, squatting there to let the wel- 
come heat soak into his aching flesh. The 
shuttering firelight revealed him as a 
black-haired, black-browed man, ruggedly 
handsome in spite of his gauntness and 
his unshaven jaws. His eyes were what 
struck the girl as the most unusual and 
at the same time, his most attractive fea- 
ture. They were of a peculiar greenish 
shade, the hue of an iceberg’s edge when 
salt waters washed it. 

Hatfield came to his feet, looking down 
at the girl. Under the pressure of more 
urgent thoughts, he had already forgotten 
the fact that she believed him to be Les 
Radley. Under different circumstances, 
her mistake would have amused him, But 
now his prime purpose was to get on the 
smuggler’s trail without delay, perilous 
though such a pursuit would be. 


“When daylight comes, ma’am,” he said 
in a deep-chested bass, “yuh’ll find a trail 
down the road about fifty yards, That trail 
will lead yuh to Alto, just over the divide. © 
It’s not over fifteen miles frem here. I— 
I’m afraid I’ll have to leave yuh, now that 
I know yuh’re unharmed. Yuh see, the 
man I was handcuffed to is a man I—” 

Beth Beloud’s soft laugh cut him off as 
she touched his wet sleeve with a hand 
which wore, he noticed, a diamond soli- 
taire. She was engaged to marry some 
lucky man, then. 

“I understand perfectly, Mr. Radley,” 
she said, glancing at the steel manacles 
which dangled from his left wrist. “Wait! 
Perhaps you can use this to get rid of that 
bracelet.” 

As she spoke, Beth opened a velvet 
reticule which had been looped about her 
wrist and which, miraculously, she had 
not lost following the stagecoach’s plunge 
from the broken bridge. From the reticule 
the girl drew out a small pearl-handed .32 
pistol. 

Hatfield grinned as he accepted the gun. 
Holding the muzzle against the handcuff 
lock, he pulled trigger. The water-proof 
shell exploded, and the fetters dropped 
from Hatfield’s wrist as the bullet sprung 
the lock. 

“Muchas gracias, Miss Beloud.” The — 
Ranger grinned. “Now, about me being 
named Radley—” 
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‘He was in the act of informing her that 
he was a Texas Ranger, not an outlaw; 
but a vagrant thought crossed the edge of 
his mind then, and he did not finish the 
sentence. The town of Alto was the near- 
est settlement, and Hatfield knew Alto 
to be a notorious outlaw nest, here on the 
rugged Rosillos. 

Les Radley would, in all probability, 
head for Alto tonight, for the town was a 
way point on the notorious Tombstone 
Trail, and Radley no doubt had: friends 
there who would shelter him. This girl 
was heading for Alto in the morning, and 
Jim Hatfield had reasons of his own for 
not wanting his identity to be known in 
that lawless town. 

“T’ll keep your secret, Mr. Radley,” Beth 
Beloud told him. “You—you keep that 
pistol. I at least ewe you that much.” 

He shook his head, thrusting the little 
gun back into her reticule. 

“No. thanks, ma’am,” he said drily. “I 
think yuh’ll be safe hoofin’ it over to 
Thundergust Basin, but this is wild coun- 
try and I’d rather yuh had some protec- 
tion.” 

Hatfield removed his Stetson and ran 
strong bronzed fingers through his wet 
hair. He was dog-tired, and nothing would 
have pleased him more than to have re- 
mained before this crackling fire, shielded 
from the night’s icy winds. 

But one of Texas’ most-wanted owl- 
hooters had slipped out of his clutches 
tonight, and every moment he delayed 
here cut down his chances of overtaking 
Les Radley. 

Crossing the room, Hatfield paused on 
the. threshold of the cabin door and she 
caught the full strike of the fire’s glow 
on his even white teeth as he smiled in 
farewell. 

“Hasta la vista, ma’am,” the Ranger 
said, and then he was gone. 


OR a long moment, Beth Beloud stood 
staring at the empty doorway, min- 
gled emotions surging through her. 

She was a product of a Big Bend cattle 
ranch, was Beth Beloud, and as such she 
was no stranger to the perils of the fron- 
- tier. Her mother had been killed and 

scalped by Indians when she was an in- 
fant. She had seen men die with gun- 
smoke in their nostrils as a result of range 
wars, during her adolescent years. With 


her own hands she had bandaged wounded : 
men, some of them outlaws, who had come 
to her father’s Rafter B for refuge. 

Yet in all her twenty-one years Beth 
had never met a man on the dodge who 
affected her as strangely as had this rug- 
gedly built young Texan whom she be- 
lieved to be the kingpin outlaw of them 
all; Les Radley. 

His smile, the frankness of his eyes, the 
risk he had run in saving her from certain 
doom in the Tornillo’s raging flood tonight 
—these things, great and small, were fac- 
tors which she found difficult to ascribe 
to a man who had such a craven and 
bestial reputation as Les Radley had. 
The courtesy and bravery of this man 
she had encountered tonight had been 
matched by only one other man she had 
known in her life—old Captain Bob Bel- 
oud, her martyred father. 

Thoughts of the old captain, one of Jeb 
Stuart’s heroes before he had returned 
from the wars and had met and married 
Beth’s mother, brought tears to the girl’s 
eyes as she crouched beside the fireplace, 
absorbing its warmth. 

From her plush reticule she drew out 
an envelope addressed to her at the col- 
lege she had been attending in Austin. 
The envelope contained two letters, which 
were wet and limp now, the inked text 
blurred and thinned by immersion in the 
river. 


She spread the soggy paper out on the 
hearthstone to dry, rereading the mes- 
sages which had brought such a change 
in her life. The first was from Leon Hes- 
terling, foreman of the Rafter B, the man 
to whom Beth was engaged and planned 
to marry as soon as she finished her senior 
year at college. It read: 


Beth Darling: 
Since telegraphing you that your father was 


' mysteriously killed from ambush, I have become 


more than ever convinced that he was a victim of 
Tombstone Trail smugglers who use Rafter B 
range in crossing to and from Mexico. 

I cannot urge you too emphatically to leave 
school and return to Thundergust Basin, even 
though we could not delay your father’s funeral 
long enough for you to attend it. As foreman of 
the Rafter B, I strongly advise you to sell 
ranch for what it will bring. We can be married 
and start our lives together somewhere away 
from the Tombstone Trail. Please telegraph me 
in care of the Blue Casino in Alto that you are 
either coming home, or that you grant me power 
of attorney so that I can sell the Rafter B. 
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The other letter, written only two weeks 
ago, was from her late father’s cavvy 
wrangler, Dall Stockton, an orphan kid 
who had been adopted by Captain Beloud 
and who, growing up with Beth, had al- 
ways cherished her like a sister. It was 
Stockton’s letter which had made the girl 
decide to leave school and pay the Rafter 
B a visit, rather than telegraphing her 
fiancé permission to sell the small-tally 
spread where she had been born and 
raised. 


Dall’s letter read: 


Dear Beth— 


Maybe I am sticking my horns into something 
that ain’t any of my business, but I wouldn’t let 
Leon Hesterling rush you into selling out the 
Rafter B. Grote Postell, who owns the Coffin 13 
outfit and who is out to hog all the range in the 
Basin, has offered to buy your dad’s ranch, but in 
spite of what your future husband says about 
smugglers killing the Captain, I think that Pos- 
tells Coffin 13 riders bushwhacked your father, 
Beth. Whatever you decide to do, you know you 
can count on me to back you to the last turn of 


the cards. 
Like Always, 
Dall 


When the two letters were thoroughly 
dried, Beth returned them to her reticule. 
Whether her father had ben killed by 
Tombstone Trail contrabandistas, or had 
been dropped by a bullet from a rival cat- 
tle outfit, Beth knew that she had inher- 
ited plenty of trouble when the Rafter B 
had passed into her hands. At the mo- 
ment, she was not sure whether she want- 
ed to follow her fiancé’s advice and sell 
the home ranch, or whether, as Dall 
Stockton had hinted, she should remain 
in Thundergust Basin and fight the pow- 
erful Coffin 13 spread which dominated 
the Basin’s grazing range. 

Here in this wind-lashed, roofless cabin 
within earshot of the angry waters of 
Tornillo Creek, it was difficult for Beth 
to realize that she had brushed eternity 
so close tonight. Now that her benefactor 
was gone, tonight’s events seemed more 
than ever like a nightmare, something 
that had never happened. 


JIM HATFIELD IN 


GOLD OF THE AZTECS 


By JACKSON COLE 
NEXT MONTH. 


CHAPTER IV 


Owlhoot Town 


AWN found Jim Hatfield plodding 
doggedly along the Indian trace 
which led over the backbone of the Rosi- 
llos. He had tarried in the vicinity of the 
washed-out bridge only long enough to 
locate the drowned body of old Zeke Bed- 
loe, the driver. The veteran Wells-Fargo 
reinsman had died of a crushed skull when 
he had been hurled from the Concord, 
his body trapped in the splintered timbers 
below the bridge, half-submerged by the 
rushing waters. 

With the fourth and last human soul 
accounted for after tonight’s tragedy, the 
Lone Wolf Ranger set out on Radley’s 
trail. He was certain that the Tombstone 
Trail outlaw had struck out for Alto town, 
across the summit, in the belief that his 
erstwhile captor had been swept to his 
death over the Tornillo waterfall. | 

Nevertheless, Hatfield followed the trail 
with the utmost caution, knowing that he 
would be a target for an ambush if Radley 
stopped to rest and discovered that he 
was being trailed. 

Shortly before sunrise, the tag-end of 
the rainstorm wheeled back across the 
Rosillos and the resulting downpour 
turned the Indian trail into a river of mud, 
thoroughly obliterating the boot prints 
which Hatfield was following. By day- 
break the storm had blown itself out and 
the Texas sky was like blue enamel, warm 
and benevolent after the two-day sterm. 

Topping the Rosillos divide, Hatfield 
had a breath-taking vista of the vast 
mountain-girdled reach of Thundergust 
Basin. Ten miles*across, the Basin was 
hemmed in by the Rosillos on the east and 
by the loftier, granite-toothed and arroyo- 
gashed range of the Corazones on the 
west. The two mountain systems met to 
the north, forming that boundary of the 
basin. Twenty miles to the south loomed 
the great, shadowy gorge of the Rio 
Grande, with Chihuahua’s bleak uplands 
lifting in purple corrugations beyond. _ 

From this lofty elevation, the green 
grama flats of the basin were mottled with 
darker splotches which the Ranger knew 
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were cattle. Down in the Rosillos spurs 
below him, he saw the toylike barns and 
corrals- and outbuildings of a big cattle 
outfit, which, from his advance knowledge 
of the region, he guessed would be Grote 
Postell’s powerful Coffin 13 headquarters. 

Another ranch, ‘a mere blur in the dis- 
tance, lay between creases of the Cora- 
zones foothills to the westward. Off-hand, 
Jim Hatfield tabbed that outfit as the 
Rafter B, which belonged to Beth Beloud, 
the girl he had rescued. 

Nearer at hand, toward the south, and 
hidden from view by an intervening ridge, 
Hatfield saw plumes of smoke lifting 
against the purple vista of the Mexican 
badlands. That would mark the location 
of Alto, the first Texas settlement on the 
old Spanish route now known as the 
Tombstone Trail and, in all likelihood Les 
Radley’s destination. 

With his head start, the escaped smug- 
gler probably was already at the town. 
Hatfield headed on down the muddy trail 
in that direction, wrestling with the prob- 
lem that would face him when he arrived 
in the outlaw settlement. 


His duties as a Ranger had never 
brought him to Alto before, so he knew 
he was reasonably safe from being spotted 
as a Ranger. But, without weapons, he 
would be taking his life in his hands the 
moment he arrived at the town. Les Rad- 
ley would not hesitate to gun him down 
on sight. 

A mile further down the trail, Hatfield 
came to a triple fork, like the prongs of 
a trident. The right-hand trail snaked off 
down the foot slopes in the direction of 
the Coffin 13 Ranch; the main trail pointed 
toward Alto. The left-hand fork followed 
the ridge of the mountain range, toward 
Mexico and the Tombstone Trail ford of 
the Rio Grande. 

In the act of heading on down the Alto 
trail, a glint of morning sun rays on metal 
drew Hatfield’s alert eye toward the left- 
hand trail. Acting on a hunch, he headed 
toward the flash of light, which came from 
a clump of ocotillo cactus several yards off 
the trail and down the wall of a ravine. 

Without leaving the trail, Hatfield iden- 
tified the metal which had reflected the 
sunlight. It was the hasp of a badly-torn 
oilskin slicker, which he recognized in- 
stantly as the one Les Radley had worn 
en route from Paisano Pass to the stage- 


coach depot on the Tornillo flats. 

“Which means Radley must be headin’ 
directly to Mexico,” Hatfield pondered. 
“And too much of a head start for me to 
catch up with him this side of the Rio 
Grande.” 


E followed the ridge line trail for a 

mile, on the off-chance that he might 
come upon Radley at a camp and capture 
him while he slept. Numerous side trails 
intersected this route, all of them converg- 
ing on the canyon in which Alto was 
located. 

Radley might have veered off the Mexi- 
can trail by any one of these side paths. 
After all, this was Radley’s home terri- 
tory. He might have chosen this method 
of reaching Alto instead of following along 


the direct trail. 


Emerging from dense mesquite and cat- 
claw thickets, Hatfield caught sight of the 
tar-paper roofs and false-fronted buildings 
of Alto, a mile down the canyon. Hunger 
was consuming the Ranger and he was 
well aware of the fact that trailing Radley, 
from here on, would be the blindest kind 
of guesswork. 

Accordingly, the Lone Wolf took the 
next trail leading to Alto and, an hour 
later, found himself on the outskirts of 
the mountain town which overlooked the 
Thundergust Basin rangeland. The stage- 
coach road across the mountains formed a 


- muddy ribbon which connected with Al- 


to’s main street. This, in reality, was the 
outlaw avenue of the Tombstone Trail. 


Entering the town cautiously from the 
uphill slope, Hatfield found a Chinese res- 
taurant on a side street and, going inside, 
ordered the first square meal he had eaten 
in two weeks. 

With his appetite satisfied, Hatfield 
found his spirits in much better shape. 
His first objective now was obvious—he 
needed a six-gun and ammunition. 

Emerging onto the main street, the 
Ranger sized up the thoroughfare cau- 
tiously before leaving the alley between 
the two saloons which had brought him 
over from the Chinese restaurant. At this 
early hour, most of the deadfalls and 
honkatonks were closed. A few Coffin 13 
cow ponies lined the hitchracks in front 
of a false-fronted gambling hall labeled 
the “Blue Casino.” Hatfield noted that | 
the proprietor’s name was Grote Postell. 
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He was the owner of the biggest ranch, in 
the basin, the Coffin 13. 

A few yards down the street, Hatfield 
saw a small adobe shack which was iden- 
tified by a ten-foot wooden six-shooter as 
a gunsmith’s shop. He paid a visit to this 
establishment and, after considerable hag- 
gling with the bald-headed proprietor, 
used the last of his available cash to pur- 
chase a rusty Colt .45 Peacemaker, a 
shabby holster and a shell-belt. 

The gunsmith, sizing up his customer 
as a man on the dodge, condescended to 
throw in a handful of .45 cartridges free. 

After hefting the gun and getting the 
feel of its hammer and trigger mechanism, 
Jim Hatfield left the shop and headed in 
the direction of the Overland Telegraph 
office. His saddle horse, Goldy, was 
stabled at Ranger district headquarters 
in Presidio, and Hatfield felt like a fish 
out of water without a mount. 

A discreetly worded telegram to the 
Presidio Rangers would result in Goldy’s 
being dispatched here to Alto. In addi- 
tion, Hatfield knew that he had to notify 
his superior, Roaring Bill McDowell, of 
what had happened to Les Radley. 

En route to the telegraph office, Hat- 
field passed the wide-open archway of a 
livery barn from which issued the pleas- 
ant odors of hay and horseflesh and oiled 
leather. A big sign painted on the warped 
gable of the stable identified it as the 
“Tombstone Trail Livery, Saml Rome, 
Prop.” 

While passing the stable office, a placard 
on the door caught Hatfield’s eye. It 
read: 

HOSTLER WANTED, $10 A WEEK. 
APPLY WITHIN. NIGHT SHIFT. 


made up his mind to stick around Alto a 
few days, in the hope that Les Radley 
would show up. To do so, however, would 
invite the curiosity “of the outlaw town 
unless he had some tangible excuse for 
being here. 

Spurred by a hunch, Hatfield stepped 
into the Tombstone Trail Livery office and 
confronted the rawboned, overall-clad 
oldster who was busily engaged in soap- 
ing a saddle. 

“T’ll take that hostler’s job, if it’s still 
open,” Hatfield said, grinning. “You Mr. 
Rome?” 

The oldster nodded, sizing up his ap- 
plicant’s rangy six-foot figure, noting his 
unshaven condition, his muddy chaps and 
boots, the rust on his single Colt. 

“Tm Rome,” the stableman grunted, 
spitting a gobbet of tobacco juice at a 
knothole in the floor and missing it by a 
wide margin. “Had experience groomin’ 
hosses? Know how to mend wagons? 
Know how to treat bobwire cuts and gall 
sores?” 


IM HATFIELD shrugged, reaching in 

_ his shirt pocket for makings, and dis- 
covering that his tobacco and thin husks 
had been ruined by river water. 

“T ain’t a licensed vet, if that’s what 
you're expectin’ to hire for ten pesos a 
week,” he countered. “But I been a brush- 
poppin’ cowhand all my life.” 

Rome scratched his jaw thoughtfully. 

“Where’s yore hoss, son?” 

Hatfield shook his head. ‘“Hoofed it 
here.” 

Rome grunted knowingly. “Either sold 
yore saddle or yuh’re on the dodge. Yore 
kind usually wind up in Alto. Law sniffin’ 


The Ranger hesitated. He had already 
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yore back tracks?” 

Hatfield turned as if to leave. 

“Tf yuh aint’ satisfied with my pedigree 

and earmarks,” he drawled. “I ain’t yore 
man.” 
— Rome gestured hastily with his 
awl. ; 
“Hold on, feller. The job’s yore’s. 
Only, if yuh’re on the dodge, I want to 
warn yuh about Vic Drumm. He’s the 
sheriff hereabouts. A  bounty-hunter 
who'd sell yuh down the river for a five- 
dollar reward. .. What’s your name?” 

“Yuh can eall me Field,” the Ranger 
said. “James J. Field.” 

Rome reached in his pocket and fished 
out a roll of bills. He handed Hatfield a 
ten-dollar banknote. 

“Week’s pay in advance,’ Rome 
grunted. “I'll take my chances on yuh 
driftin’ through. Yuh’ll work the night 
shift, dark to daylight. Down the street 
yonder is the only hotel in town, the Alto 
House. Tell the clerk I sent yuh down 
and he’ll fix yuh up with a room at four 
bits a night. Report back here at sun- 
down.” 

Hatfield grinned his thanks and stepped 
out into the sunlight. He was quartering 
across the wheel-rutted street, planning 
to visit the Overland Telegraph office be- 
fore engaging his room at the Alto House, 
when he was startled to hear someone 
call him by name from the porch of the 
Blue Casino gambling dive. 

Hand plummeting instinctively to gun- 
butt, the Ranger whirled, to stare in the 
direction of the voice. It seemed impos- 
sible that he had been recognized, within 
an hour after reaching Alto. 

Then he saw a tall, dusky-skinned Mex- 
ican girl stepping out across the plank 
sidewalk toward-him. She was wearing 
a gaudy red-and-yellow fandango cos- 
tume, her arms bangled with cheap jew- 
elry, an artifical rose pinned in her raven- 
black tresses. 

“Don’t you remember Zolanda, Senor 
Jeem?” the girl bantered, cocking her 
head at an angle and regarding him 
coquettishly. : 

Hatfield stared, reeognition stirring 
him. This was a dancehall girl he had 
_known years ago in Del Rio, at the start 
of his Ranger career. Zolanda Ruiz, her 
’ name was. But more startling still, Hat- 
field knew her as Les Radley’s wife! 


CHAPTER V 
Zolanda’s Story 


ATFIELD glanced quickly up and 

down the street, and was relieved 
to see that. no one was within earshot. 
As long as he remained in Alto, his own 
safety depended upon being incognito. 
Knowing the reputation ef this Big Bend 
cowtown, he knew that a Texas Ranger 
would be fair game for perhaps two- 
thirds of the population here. 

Zolanda Ruiz’ appearance from out of 
the past could be both a blessing and a 
threat to Hatfield’s plans. The girl’s very 
presence in Alto pointed to the fact that 
Les Radley might be making his home 
here. On the other hand, Zolanda knew 
that Hatfield was a Ranger, and would 
tip off Radley that a lawman had come 
to Alto under an assumed name. 

“Howdy, Zolanda,” the Lone Wolf 
greeted her, reaching out to shake her 
beringed hand. “Long time no see. Yuh 
was packin’ the cowbeys into the Del Rio . 
fandango parlors the last time our trails 
crossed. Yuh’re as lovely as ever.” 


Hatfield’s compliment was stretching 
the truth a bit on the side of gallantry, 
and the bailerina sensed as much, for her 
black eyes clouded wistfully. When the 
Ranger had first known Zolanda, she had 
been sixteen, just flowering into woman- 
hood, and her dance routines had been 
pure fluid poetry in their perfection. 

But the years had not been kind to 
Zolanda. Her hair, once the ebon sheen 
of a zopilote’s plumage, was streaked with 
gray threads now, which she had tried 
unsuceessfully to dye. Her corseted body 
was on the fleshy side, as was the case 
with many Mexican women when they 
reached their late thirties, and her once- 
haunting eyes had lost their lustre and 
were brooding and tragic behind artificial 
lashes. 

“You are steel the gallant embustero, 
how you say ze liar in Engleesh,” she 
chided him, flirting a Spanish fan. “Eet 
grieves me to know that once when I 
was young and beautiful, I was een love 
weeth you, Senor Jeem. But you had no 
eyes for leetle Zolanda. I theenk a leetle 
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corner of my heart has always been 
yours, amigo.” 
Hatfield ffushed with embarrassment. 
“A man in my—er—job hasn’t time for 
love,” he answered somberly. “No wom- 
an wants a man. when she knows she 
might become a widow at any time.” 


Zolanda discarded her bantering man- . 


ner, peering up into the Ranger’s eyes 
with blinkless intensity. He was not 
wearing his law badge, preferring to work 
alone and under cover, a habit which had 
given him his nickname of the “Lone 
Wolf.” . 

“You are steel a Rangero, no es ver- 
dad?” the girl asked bluntly, lowering her 
voice. 

Hatfield hesitated. It was entirely pos- 
sible that this woman had been in Les 
Radley’s arms this very morning. Per- 
haps the outlaw was asleep at this mo- 
ment in Zolanda’s home here in Alto, 
resting up after his recent ordeal. 

“We got a lot of old times to discuss, 
querida mia,” he said, with an impersonal 
smile. “Yuh live here in Alto? Mebbe 
we could find a quiet place to visit a 
while.” 

If she divined that he was trying to 
- entice her into leading him to her hus- 
band’s hideout, she gave no sign of such 
suspicion. She gestured toward Grote 
Postell’s gambling house with her fan. 


“T am dancing at the Blue Casino for 
my lIéeving, Senor Jeem,” she said. “I 
leeve upstairs over the barroom, si. But 
my dressing sala ees downstairs. We talk 
there, no?” 

Loosening his gun in holster, Hatfield 
accompanied the gaily dressed dancehall 
girl down an alley alongside the Blue 
Casino, saw her mount a short flight of 
steps which led to her dressing room 
doorway. Every nerve and sinew in the 
Ranger’s body was taut as he kept close 
behind Zolanda Ruiz, knowing that Les 
Radley might be waiting behind cocked 
guns on the other side of that door. 

But the girl entered the little room 
without hesitating, and as Hatfield crossed 
the threshold, he saw that he was safe 
here. The little sala had no curtained-off 
closets where Radley might be hiding. 
The door opened against a wall. 

Zolanda seated herself at a three-mir- 
rored dressing table and waved Hatfield 
to a sofa opposite her as he closed the 


alley door and finished his quick appraisal 


‘of the room. The air was cloying, from 


cheap perfume and theatrical make-up. 
The walls were hung with garish-hued 
dancing costumes, serapes, and big Mex- 
ican hats which Zolanda-used in her dance 
numbers. 

‘You are steel a Rangero?” She re- 
peated the question he had evaded an- 
swering out on the street. 


S SHE spoke she offered him a 

packet of black Mexican cigarillos, 
but he declined the smoke. He was ex- 
tremely wary of treachery, and knew that 
a cigarette could contain deadly opiates. 

Zolanda shrugged, removed a cigarette 
from the pack and stuck it between her 
painted lips. Hatfield took the last dry 
match from his cartridge-case container 
and lighted it for her, abashed at his own 
suspicious attitude. 

“Yes, Zolanda,” he said frankly. “I’m 
still a Ranger.” 

Through clouding smoke, the Mexican 
girl eyed him fendly. 

“But es seguro. The most famous 
Rangero een Texas. El Lobo Solo, the 
Lone Wolf... What breengs you to Alto 
pueblo, Jeem?” 


Again Hatfield heard a warning tocsin. 
in the back of his head. Was Zolanda 
feeling him out, fishing for information 
which she would relay to her outlaw hus- 
band, hiding perhaps in her upstairs bed- 
room over the Blue Casino? 

“Just passing through, amiga mia.” He 
paused, eyeing her sharply. “How goes 
married life, Zolanda? Is Les Radley good 
to you?” 

Zolanda’s black eyes flashed wickedly 
as she pursed her lips and blew a chain 
of delicate smoke rings toward Hatfield. 

“Bah!” she spat out angrily. “Do not 
mention that name to me, Senor Jeem. I 
weesh never to see that ladrone again.” 

The Ranger leaned forward, his in- 
terest quickening. 

“You are no longer married to Rad- 
ley?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Si. My 
religious faith does not permit what thos’ 
gringo women call the divorce, Jeem. But 
I have not leev’ weeth Les Radley for ten 
year now. Else why am I dancing een a 
honkytonk like thees one, eh?” 

Hatfield rubbed his stubbled jaw 
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thoughtfully. If Zolanda was telling him , 


_ the truth, perhaps he had found a valu- 

-able ally rather than a potential traitor 
to his cause. And, with his keen judgment 
for sizing up human nature, he believed 
Zolanda was being frank with him in re- 
gard to her husband. 

“What happened to yore marriage?” he 
asked casually. “Shorely Les knew he 
had a prize when he married yuh back in 
Del Rio.” 

Zolanda Ruiz drew on her black cig- 
arette for a moment before answering. 

“Radley ees not a man to be faithful to 
one woman,” she said. “He discarded me 
like the cast-off shirt when my beauty 
began to fade. I hate heem, Senor Jeem. 
I would gladly steek a cuchillo een hees 
black heart, that ees so.” 

She spoke with a violent Latin in- 
tensity which—unless she were a con- 
summate actress—could not be mistaken. 
To girls like Zolanda Ruiz, hate and love 
were passions of equal intensity. 

“Tm sorry to hear it,’ Hatfield tem- 
porized. “Radley will never meet a finer 
girl than you, Zolanda. I mean that 
sincerely.” 

Tears misted in the dancer’s eyes as she 
leaned forward, regarding him with 
tender benevolence. 


_ “Senor Jeem, let me warn you. Thees 
town ees not for a Rangero to find himself 
een. The sheriff, Senor Vic Drumm, ees 
a malo hombre. The man who owns thees 
Casino, Senor Postell—he ees a maldito 
vaquero. There are a hundred hombres 
een Alto thees very day who would shoot 
you een the back eef they knew you were 
a Ranger Tejano. You must not stay here, 

Hatfield smiled tolerantly. 

“T’ve got a job as a hostler over at Sam 
Rome’s stable, Zolanda. No man will know 
I am a Ranger—if you keep yore mouth 
shut. Are yuh my friend? Can I count 
on yore loyalty?” 

The woman flicked her cigarette aside 
and smiled gently. 

“Fire could not torture your secret 
from me, Jeem,” she said passionately. 
“You get work at Senor Rome’s leevery 
barn? Then that means you come to Alto 
as a man-hunter. What ladrone are you 
seeking een these pueblo, Jeem?” 

_ Again the Lone Wolf found himself 
reluctant to commit himself, half-doubt- 


Ex 


ing Zolanda’s sincerity, yet remembering 
that as a girl she had had a romantic af- 
fection for him, a love which he had not 
reciprocated. That alone, he realized, 
might make Zolanda hate him, masking 
that hate behind a front of friendship. 

“Alto is a well-known outlaw den,” he 
countered. “Tombstone Trail smugglers 
hide out in this town. I should not have to 
look far to find fair game, Zolanda.” 


OR a long moment, she was silent. A 

pulse throbbed at the V of her neck 
and she fisted and unfisted her hands on 
her lap, as if struggling with an inward 
decision. 

“Senor Jeem,” she whispered finally, 
“what would you geeve to know where 
Les Radley ees hiding?” 

Hatfield masked his sharpened interest 
behind a shrug. 


“Radley is wanted by the Rangers for 
killin’,” he said. “If I knew where Radley 
was hidin’, my duty would be to send him - 
to the gallows, Zolanda.” 

Zolanda got to her feet and paced a 
circuit around the room. Finally she 
whirled with a swish of silken skirts and, 
hands akimbo on hips, stared down at the 
Ranger. 

“Te owe Radley no wifely loyalty,” she 
said in Spanish. “He broke our marriage 
vows.” Lowering her voice to a whisper, 
Zolanda said: “Radley is hiding on a 
pastor’s sheep ranch out in Paisano Pass, 
Jeem. That I know for a certainty.” 

Hatfield saw her relax, spent and gasp- 
ing by the emotional strain she had been 
under in bracing herself to voice this 
betrayal of the esposo who had discarded 
her in favor of younger women. 

Hatfield knew the truth now, knew he 
could trust this woman. And, relying on 
that conviction, he told her in terse 
phrases the story of Radley’s capture and 
subsequent escape, and the reason for 
his own presence here in Alto. 

“If Radley hasn’t headed for Mexico, I 
figger he’ll turn up here in Alto sooner 
or later,” the Lone Wolf concluded. 
“That’s why I’m posin’ as one of Sam 
Rome’s stable hands while I’m in town, 
Zolanda.” 

A knock on the inner door of the dress- 
ing room startled the couple. A gruff 
voice issued from the barroom: 

“Yore act is on in twenty minutes, 
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Zolanda. The Red Duke has offered to 
pay the house fifty dollars in gold if yuh 
do yore sombrero number. Make shore 
yuh do it, understand?” 

Zolanda called back her assent, and 
then turned to Hatfield. 

“That was Grote Postell,” she whis- 
pered. “You weel be out front to see my 
act, Jeem? Remember how I used to do 
the ‘Hat Dance’ for you back in Del Rio 
—before I married Les Radley and un- 
happiness came to ruin my life?” 

Jim Hatfield grinned, ‘getting to his 
feet. 

“Tl see yore act,” he promised her. 
“Remember, Zolanda—my safety is in 
yore hands. I know yuh won’t double- 
cross me.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Dead Man’s Poker Hand 


N LEAVING Zolanda Ruiz’ dressing 

room, Hatfield made a circuit of the 
Blue Casino outside, and entered the 
gambling hall from the street entrance. 
Although it was midafternoon, the place 
was crowded with gun-hung, spurred and 
booted customers. 

Standing unobtrusively along the wall 
by the batwings, Jim Hatfield sized up 
the establishment and came to the mental 
conclusion that if Alto was a sinkhole of 
outlawry, Grote Postell’s palace of chance 
was the pit and core of the town’s wicked- 
ness. Most of the customers lining the 
bar had the ferret-eyed look of men on 
the dodge, rustlers and contrabandistas 
from both sides of the Rio Grande. 

A roulette table had attracted most of 
the cowpunchers whom Hatfield judged 
were from the Coffin 13 outfit. Most of 
the poker tables in the hall were going 
full blast. 

At the far end of the barroom was an 
elevated stage, in front of which a Negro 
pianist was jangling out ragtime tunes. 
The stage curtains were drawn, their tas- 
seled bottoms lit up by a row of shielded 
kerosene footlights. That proscenium, 
then, was where Zolanda Ruiz would 
make her appearanec shortly, to entertain 
Postell’s customers. 


Hatfield made his way to the bar, 
bought a sack of Durham and a book of 
wheat-straw cigarette papers, then located 
a vacant chair in one corner of the 
Casino, given over to a billiard table. 
While he was rolling a cigarette, a man 
dropped into the barrel chair beside him 
and Hatfield recognized his livery stable 
boss, Sam Rome. 

“Sizin’ up the town before yuh go to 
work in it, Field?” Rome chuckled. “Well, 
yuh come to the right spet. That’s Grote 
Postell over by the chuckaluck cage. Get 
this straight—Postell not only runs the 
Blue Casino, but he runs Alto and the 
sheriff and his Coffin Thirteen spread 
takes in mest of Thundergust Basin.” 

Cementing his quirly with a swipe of 
his tongue, Hatfield glanced in the di- 
rection of Rome’s indicating finger. Grote 
Postell was a towering figure in a black 
fustian town coat and green Keevil hat. 
He easily dominated the crowd. 


Postell’s florid face was set off by bushy 
black brows which covered his deep-set 
eyes like awnings. The predatory line of 
his mouth was accentuated by a close- 
clipped black mustache, and he had a ten- 
inch Cuban perfecto gripped between 
gold-capped teeth. A nugget chain was 
looped across his flowered vest. His Hus- 
sar-style boots were polished to a high 
gloss, and the sunflower rowels of his 
Mexican spurs were plated with gleaming 
yellow gold. 

Everything about the gun-boss of Alto 
seemed to advertise the man’s ruthless 
arrogance. A range baron, Hatfield al- 
ready knew that Postell ruled the Thun- 
dergust Basin cattle business. From what 
Rome hinted, the local bounty-hunting 
eae Vic Drumm, wore Postell’s collar 
also. 

Hatfield’s glance slid off the Blue Casino 
boss and searched the smoke-clouded 
barroom, on the off-chance that Les Rad- 
ley might be rubbing shoulders with the 
Border riffraff congregated here. His at- 
tention was distracted by Sam Rome’s 
plucking his shirt sleeve. 

“Another hombre yuh ought to know is 
the Coffin Thirteen foreman, Jepp Vozar,” 
the liveryman whispered, jerking his 
thumb toward a waddy who was playing © 
stud poker at a nearby table. “Vozar is 
Postell’s right-hand man. He runs the 
Coffin Thirteen while Postell keeps his 
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finger in Alto’s politics and gets rich 
fleecin’ the boys here in the Blue Casino. 
If yuh’re a gamblin’ man, Field, don’t do 
none of it in this place. Yuh’ll buck 
crooked wheels an’ cold decks every- 
where yuh turn. The Blue Casino is 
strictly for the transient trade.” 

Hatfield eyed Jepp Vozar with casual 
interest. The Coffin .13 foreman was a 
half-breed, judging from his shoulder-long 
mane of black hair and his swarthy skin, 
and he had powerful shoulders. The 
curved grips of twin six-guns jutted from 
Vozar’s flanks like plow handles and, 
from where Hatfield sat, he could count a 
dozen notches on the back straps of 
Vozar’s .45s. 


LAYING opposite Vozar at the poker 
table was a seedy-looking little man 
with a crop of white whiskers that 
reached to his waist. He wore a battered 
sombrero and a parfleche jacket. 
“Smoky Joe, the prospector,’ Rome 
identified the old man, noting the direc- 
tion of Hatfield’s stare. “Mines gold over 
in the Corazones. Comes to Alto about 
twice a year for supplies, usin’ gold dust 
for money. Likes to buck the tiger and 
get drunk here at the Blue Casino before 
he gets astraddle his jenny mule and 
heads back across the basin.” 


A third poker player at the table, 
seated between Smoky Joe and the house- 
man who was dealing, attracted Hatfield’s 
attention now by lifting an arm to signal 
Grote Postell over to the table. 

“You tell that Zolanda gal I wanted to 
see her Hat Dance?” the man inquired, 
as Postell stepped up, grinning affably. 

“That I did, Duke,” Postell chuckled. 
“She’ll be on stage as soon as she can get 
into that cut-down costume you boys pay 
to see.” 

Hatfield eyed the “Red Duke” with in- 
terest. On the surface, he appeared to be 
one of the wastrel foreigners who were 
occasionally seen in the West—a British 
remittance man, perhaps a man who 
actually had the title of duke back in the 
old country, but who had taken on West- 
ern ways, even to the drawled speech. 

The Red Duke was dressed foppishly 
in a white shirt, black string tie, and neat- 
ly tailored gray suit. A rattlesnake band 
adorned his expensive El Stroud som- 
brero, and his pliable fingers betrayed 


recent manicuring as he deftly shoved 


’ chips into the pot. A half-empty whisky 


bottle was at the Red Duke’s elbow, and 
he was obviously more than a little drunk. 

Hatfield wondered vaguely if the Red 
Duke was courting Zolanda Ruiz. 

The batwings fanned open and Hatfield 
turned to see a tall, stoop-shouldered man 
enter the Blue Casino. On his suspender 
strap a tin star was pinned. 

“Vic Drumm,” Rome’s whisper came 
right on cue in Hatfield’s ear. “Sheriff of 
Thundergust County. If yuh’re on the 
dodge, yuh got to pay Drumm enough to 
keep him from gettin’ interested in the 
bounty yuh carry on yore topknot.” 

Hatfield made no comment, satisfied to 
let his employer ticket him for an outlaw 
hiding out in Alto. He was glad to get 
this information about Vic Drumm from 
an unbiased citizen of the town like Sam 
Rome, for it warned him not to trust the 
local sheriff in case of a showdown. 

If Les Radley was known as a wanted 
smuggler here in Alto—which was not at 
all unlikely—then Radley was probably 


‘paying tribute to the sheriff. As Vic 


Drumm threaded through the crowd to- 
ward the bar, Hatfield unconsciously 
likened him to a vulture in quest of prey. 


A stir of interest at Jepp Vozar’s poker 
table brought Hatfield’s attention back to 
the game in progress there. A sizable pot - 
was on the baize. The dealer and the Red 
Duke had dropped out of the betting and 
had thrust their hands into the discard. 
The contest was now between the Coffin 
13 ramrod and the old desert rat, “Smoky 


“T’ll see that and raise you,’ Smoky 
Joe sang out, fishing inside his jacket for 
a buckskin poke. ‘“‘There’s ten ounces of 
dust in this sack, Vozar. Nineteen bucks 
an ounce at the current exchange. That’ll 
take a stack of blues if’n yuh want to see 
what I got.” 

Hatfield stood up to get a better view 
of the hands. Vozar had two red aces and 
two treys in sight. Smoky Joe was raising 
on an ace of spades, two black eights and 
a queen of diamonds. 

On the table, Vozar had the old pros- 
pector beat. The payoff would be decided 
by their respective hole cards. 

“Watch Smoky Joe get tooken,” Sam 
Rome chuckled in Hatfield’s ear. “He 
can’t play stud any better’n I can.” 
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Hatfield saw Vozar tug at his lower lip, 
then thrust a stack of blues into the pot. 

“Tl see yuh,” grumbled the Coffin 13 
foreman. - 

Smoky Joe scanned the crowd assem- 
bled around the table with a sparky blue 
eye. Chuckling, the old desert rat flipped 
his hole card—to reveal the ace of clubs. 

The Red Duke wiped his fingers with a 
silk handkerchief and took a swig at his 
bottle of rye. 

“The dead man’s hand—black aces and 
eights!” chuckled the fop. “Unless yuh 
got a trey in the hole to make a full house, 
vere the old galoot’s two pair will beat 
y ” 


EPP VOZAR’S lips moved on an oath 
as he boxed his cards and thrust 
them into the discard. 

“T’m beat,” he grumbled. “It’s a lucky 
thing you wasn’t dealin’ this round, 
Smoky, or I’d nail yore hide on a fence 
for cold-deckin’ me.” 

Smoky Joe scooped the winnings into 
his hat, and stood up to announce his 
withdrawal from the game. 

“Quittin’ while yuh’re ahead, yuh 
cheap tinhorn?” demanded Vozar, his 
voice rising on a note of anger. 


Smoky Joe started elbowing his way to- 
ward the cashier’s cage to cash in his 
chips. 

“Don’t play to lose,” he retorted. 

Smoky Joe left the Casino, considerably 
more wealthy than when he had entered. 
Hatfield, relaxing in his chair while he 
waited for Zolanda Ruiz to appear on the 
stage, noted that Jepp Vozar had come to 
his feet and was signaling one of Postell’s 
white-jacketed Mexican floormen to his 
side. 

Vozar whispered something to the Mex- 
ican, who nodded and headed out the door 
by which Smoky Joe had made his de- 
parture. Then Vozar sat down at the 
table, called for a new deck and settled 
himself for the next round. 

“Five gets yuh fifty that Smoky Joe 
don’t get out of town with Vozar’s 
dinero,’ Sam Rome commented. “I got a 
hunch Jepp didn’t send Primotivo Freitas 
out for a schooner of beer.” 

The dealer was calling for another 
player to take Smoky Joe’s chair and Sam 
Rome, ignoring the advice he had given 
the Lone Wolf, hastened over to buy in 


the game. ? 

Rome’s judgment regarding Vozar’s in- 
structions to Freitas, the floorman, had 
coincided exactly with Hatfield’s own 
hunch. Freitas had been dispatched to 
waylay the whiskered old desert rat and 
seize his poker winnings. 

Always alert to help an underdog, Jim 
Hatfield rose from his chair and stepped 
out on the Casino porch. He was in time 
to see Primotivo Freitas’ white-jacketed 
figure duck into an alley between Rome’s 
livery stable and the gunsmith’s shop ad- 
joining it. 

Swiftly the Lone Wolf crossed the street 
and headed into the same alley. ; 

Qut at the rear of the livery stable, the 
prospector was engaged in cinching a bat- 
tered stock saddle on a flop-eared jenny 
mule, preparatory to returning to his 
mining claim over in the Corazones. 

Even as Jim Hatfield entered the alley, 
he saw the Blue Casino houseman close in 
on the unsuspecting oldster from the rear, 
re shot-loaded blackjack clutched in one 

it: 

Before the Ranger could shout a warn- 
ing to the old man, Freitas’ bludgeon 
clubbed across Smoky Joe’s skull and the 
prospector wilted at his mule’s feet, 
knocked cold by the treacherous blow. 

With swift skill, Freitas reached under 
Smoky Joe’s leather jacket and took out 
the miner’s poke. Then, lifting a ten-inch 
bowie knife from its sheath at his belt, 
Freitas lifted the razor-honed cuchillo for 
a stabbing blow at his victim’s ribs. 


CHAPTER VII 


Bounty-Hunting Sheriff 


HE entire length of the livery barn 

separated Jim Hatfield from the spot 
where a killing was about to be com- 
mitted. 
. Snapping his Colt from holster, the 
Ranger thumbed off a shot, saw his bullet - 
smash into Freitas’ knife arm. It was 
long range for a gun Hatfield had never 
used before, and he was realistic enough 
to know that luck had been with him. But 
he had only wounded Freitas, and the 
Mexican was doubtlessly armed. 
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With ; a bellow of agony, Freitas dropped 
the bowie knife and stared for an instant 
at his bleeding wrist. Then he whirled, 
dropping the gold poke into a pocket of his 
white jacket. 

“Manos altos!’ Hatfield yelled, charg- 
ing forward with smoke wisping from the 
rusty barrel of his Colt. 

Freitas snarled a Spanish oath and his 
right hand stabbed under the lapel of his 
white jacket. Sunlight flashed on gun 
metal as the Mexican brought a six-gun 
into the open and squeezed trigger. 

The bullet ricocheted off the stable wall 
and smashed out a window pane in the 
gunsmith’s shop alongside Hatfield’s 
shoulder. Flinging himself to the ground 
to reduce his vulnerability as a target, 
Hatfield tripped his gun hammer, cursed 
as the firing pin clicked on a defective 
cartridge. 

Freitas was leveling his gun for another 
shot now. A breath before he pulled trig- 
ger, the Ranger rolled swiftly to one side, 
and Freitas’ second bullet churned into 


the dusty alley where Hatfield had been 


lying. 

Twirling the cylinder of his Colt, the 
Lone Wolf notched his gunsights on 
Freitas just as the Mexican leaped to put 
the corner of the livery barn between him 
and his attacker. The gun bucked against 
the crotch of Hatfield’s thumb and fount- 
ing gunsmoke momentarily blocked the 
Ranger’s view. When it cleared, he saw 
Primotivo Freitas’ legs sprawled around 
the corner of the barn, his heels beating a 
sharp tattoo on the adobe. 

The thunder of gunshots, amplified by 
the walls of the alley buildings, had at- 
tracted the attention of the town. Vague- 
ly Hatfield was aware of men shouting on 
the street behind him, of boots thudding 
out of the Blue Casino to investigate. 

He came to his feet, reloading his smok- 
ing gun. Freitas’ threshing legs were still 
now. 

Taking no chances of running into a 
trap, Hatfield headed down the alley, his 
shoulder rubbing the board-and-bat wall 
of Rome’s barn. Men were racing down 
the alley behind him as he reached the 
corner of the barn and saw that his second 
bullet had gone home. Blood was gut- 
tering from a hole drilled through Freitas’ 
hairy temple. The slug had lodged in the 
Mexican’s brain, killing him instantly. 


Ignoring the babbling throng which was 
gathering, Hatfield strode over to Smoky 
Joe’s mule and unhooked a canteen from 
the pommel. He unscrewed the cap and 
sloshed the brackish contents of the can- 
teen over the prospector’s bald skull, 
where a livid welt was swelling to the 
dimensions of a goose egg. 

Scanning the crowd, Jim Hatfield rec- 
ognized several faces he had seen in the 
Blue Casino. Jepp Vozar was staring at 
him with grim hatred, his glance swing- 
ing over to regard the dead Mexican. 

At Vozar’s shoulder was the Red Duke, 
looking even more out of place in this 
rough-dressed assemblage because of his 


‘smooth-shaven, well-groomed appearance. 


Swaying drunkenly on his feet, the Red 
Duke was laughing foolishly, uncon- 
cerned by the fact that he had witnessed 
the aftermath of a bloody shoot-out. 
Bending over Freitas’ corpse was the 
fustian-coated figure of the town boss, 
Grote Postell. The man was puffing sav- 
agely at his Cuban cigar as he looked 


p. 

“Yuh’ve_ killed my best floorman, 
stranger. Yuh’ll swing for this .. . 
Where’s the sheriff?” 

An aisle cleared in the group of spec- 
tators jamming the alley and the stooped, 
scrawny figure of Vic Drumm emerged 
from the press, the sun flashing on his 
sheriff’s star. A gun was in Drumm’s 
hand as he swung his pale, baleful eyes 
on Hatfield. - 

“Killed a man in broad daylight, eh?” 
snarled the lawman, reaching in his levis 
pocket for a pair of handcuffs. “Yuh’re 
comin’ to the lock-up with me, son.” 


ATFIELD holstered his gun and held 
up a restraining hand as the Alto 
sheriff approached him. 

“Hold on a second, Drumm!” he 
snapped. “All of you folks, listen to what 
I got to say. Let me show yuh a few 
things.” 

Hatfield pointed to Freitas’ blackjack 
lying in the dust, then to the bruise on 
Smoky Joe’s head. The old desert rat 
was stirring, and meaning feebly as 
consciousness returned. 

“Take it from the beginnin’, men,” Hat- 
field said desperately. “Old Smoky Joe 
here won a sizable poker pot from Vozar 
yonder. Right after Smoky Joe left the 
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Casino, Freitas trailed him. I saw him 
slug the old-timer with that blackjack.” 

Hatfield stooped to pick up the Mexi- 
can’s knife. 

“Freitas robbed Smoky Joe of his poke 
and was fixed to stab him to death,” the 
Ranger went on. “I put a slug through 
Freitas’ left arm, to save Joe’s life. Then 
Freitas hauled a gun and started shootin’ 
at me. I can show yuh where his bullet 
glanced off the barn wall and went into 
the gunshop window.” 

There was a moment’s silence follow- 
ing Hatfield’s recital. Grote Postell, still 
kneeling beside the dead body of his 
Casino floor man, spoke up harshly. 


“Anybody see all this happen, stranger? 
How do we know you wasn’t tryin’ to 
rob the old prospector and that Primo 
caught yuh at it?” 

Hatfield grinned without mirth. He 
was only a couple of ticks away from 
being the victim of a lynch mob, he knew. 
The victim of this shooting scrape might 
be only a Mexican saloon swamper, but 
he was one of Grote Postell’s employees 
and that loomed big in the eyes of this 
town. 

“Take a look in Freitas’ pocket,” Hat- 
field invited the crowd. “See what yuh 
find there!” 

Postell hesitated, then rummaged in 
the Mexican’s white jacket. He drew out 
a greasy leather sack from which came 
the chinking sound of gold specie which 
the Blue Casino’s cashier had exchanged 
for Smoky Joe’s poker chips. 


Just -a minute,” growled Sheriff: Vic 
Drumm, eyeing Hatfield truculently. 
“Who are you? I never seen yuh around 
town before.” 

All eyes were focused on Jim Hatfield 
again, and the Ranger’s brows drew to- 
gether in a worried frown. At all costs, 
he wanted to keep his identity secret in 
this outlaw town. There was too much at 
stake for him to risk revealing the Ranger 
badge he kept hidden in a secret com- 
partment of his chaps belt. 

“Answer the _ sheriff’s question, 
stranger!” ordered Grote Postell. 

Hatfield licked his lips. “My name’s 
Jim Field,” he said. “I’m just a tumble- 
weed puncher, headin’ for Thundergust 
Basin with the idea of rentin’ my lass’- 

‘rope at some cow outfit. I’ve never been 
in Alto before today.” 


The sheriff's beady eyes narrowed. A 
self-confessed bounty-hunter, Vic Drumm 
was wondering if this stranger’s picture 
was on file in his collection of reward 
posters. 

“Field vee for me, Sheriff!” spoke up 
a new voice, and grizzled old Sam Rome 
elbowed his way to the front of the crowd. 
“He’s my new night man. And it’s my 
fault this happened.” 

Vic Drumm whirled to face the owner 
of the Tombstone Trail Livery. Rome was 
an old-timer in Alto, a man whose word 
was not to be thrust aside without due 
consideration. 

“What yuh mean, Freitas’ killin’ is 
yore fault, Sam?” growled the sheriff 
belligerently. “Yuh know what yuh’re 
sayin’?” 

Sam Rome scuffed the dirt with his 
boot toe. Off to one side, Smoky Joe was 
grabbing his mule’s stirrup and dragging 
himself to his feet, groggy from the effects 
of his skull injury. 

“T saw Vozar tip off the Mexican to 
foller Smoky Joe,” Rome said, with a 
flare of courage which brought a grin 
of thanksgiving to Hatfield’s lips. “Field 
tailed Primo. I’m believin’ Field killed 
the Mexican in self-defense.” 


Strangely enough, it was Jepp Vozar 
who came to Hatfield’s aid in this tense 
moment. : 

“Let ’im go, Sheriff,” grumbled the 
Coffin 13 foreman. “I admit sendin’ Pri- 
motivo out to get my dinero back from 
the old man. I was likkered up and 
didn’t know what I was doin’. But I didn’t 
aim for Freitas to stab Smoky Joe.” 

Vic Drumm holstered his gun and 
pocketed his handcuffs. He gestured to 
two men in the crowd. 


“Haul Primo’s carcass over to the 
coroner’s,’ he bit out. “You, Field— 
watch yore step in this town as long as 
I’m ramroddin’ it. Yuh’re lucky yuh 
didn’t stretch hemp for this killin’.” 


ONFUSION milled around Hatfield 

as -the sheriff turned to go.' Two 
men picked’ up Freitas’ corpse and set 
off down the alley with it. Grote Postell 
handed Smoky Joe his bag of specie and, 
linking his arm through Vozar’s, set off 
in the direction of the Blue Casino. As 
the crowd broke up, Hatfield found him- 
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self alone with Sam Rome and Smoky 
Joe. 

“Thanks, Boss.” The Ranger grinned, 
shaking Rome’s hand. “I had my tail in 
a tight crack and yuh unkinked it for me. 
Reckon I'll work for yuh for free.” _ 

Rome waggled his head somberly. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said gruffly. 
“Grote Postell could have given Drumm 
the nod and yuh’d have been carted off 
to the jail with a killin’ charge on yuh. I 
reckon Postell had reasons for slippin’ 
Vozar the signal to call off the sheriff’s 
dogs.” 

Rome crawled through the corral fence 
and disappeared into the back of his 
livery barn, badly shaken by what he 
had seen and his own risky réle in coming 
to the stranger’s defense. 

Hatfield turned to see Smoky Joe re- 
garding him dazedly. 

“I won’t forget what yuh done for me, 
young feller,” the desert rat said thick- 
ly. “I’m in yore debt from now till hell 
freezes over. Ary time yuh get over 
across the basin, yuh’ll find me workin’ 
a placer claim over in Lavarock Canyon. 
T’ll cut yuh in on shares to pay yuh back 
‘or savin’ my worthless hide.” 


Hatfield laughed, holding the mule’s 
pridle while the old prospector mounted. 

“Forget it, Dad,” the Ranger chuckled. 
“Yuh’d have done the same for me, I 
reckon.” 

When the old prospector rode away, 
Jim Hatfield went over to the telegraph 
office. There he composed an innocent- 
sounding message to a certain individual 
in Presidio, Clint Jackson, telling him 
that he was remaining in Alto and wanted 
his horse brought to Sam Rome’s stables. 

Clint Jackson was a pseudonym for the 
Texas Ranger in charge of the Presidio 
office, and the telegram, signed “Field”, 
would tip off the Ranger official that the 
Lone Wolf’s man-hunt trail was tem- 
porarily focused on Thundergust Basin._ 

After paying the Overland Telegraph 
operator, Hatfield stepped back onto 
Main Street and turned toward the Alta 
House, intending to get lodgings there. 
Then, remembering his promise to watch 
Zolanda Ruiz’ song and dance act, he re- 
traced his steps to the Blue Casino. 

A buzz of excitement went through 
Postell’s establishment as men recognized 
Hatfield. Fcr the Ranger, this notoriety 


was the worst possible thing that could 
have happened. He had hoped to remain 
an obscure figure in the background of 
the town’s daily tempo, keeping an eye 
out for Les Radley’s possible appearance. 

Now he found himself a marked man, a 
stranger with a killer rep, a man who had 
slain one of Grote Postell’s saloon crew 
and who, therefore, would be a target for 
Postell’s reprisal. Worse, he had drawn 
Jepp Vozar into making a public con- 
fession of trying to rob Smoky Joe, the 
prospector, of his fairly-won poker stake. 
All in all, it added up to a situation which 
was fraught with danger for a lone Texas 
Ranger in a hostile town. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Red Duke Apologizes 


IM HATFIELD found a bench near 

the saloon’s stage, ordered a drink 
from a cruising floor man and settled 
down to wait for Zolanda’s belated ap- 
pearance. 

The stage footlight had been turned up 
to maximum brilliance and the colored 
pianist had been joined by a Mexican with 
his maracas and a tom-tom, a fiddle 
player, and a bartender who played a 
guitar. 

The orchestra struck up the stirring 
strains of “ia Paloma,” a backstage snare 
drummer played a crescendoing roll, and 
cymbals clanged behind the curtain. 

Then the curtains were yanked apart 
and the barroom crowd stamped feet and 
bawled lusty approval of the giant, six- 
foot-crowned Mexican sombrero which 
occupied the center of the stage. The 
orchestra went into a lively fandango 
rhythm and from the wings Zolanda Ruiz 
pirouetted with a swirl of skirts and a dry 
clatter of castanets. 

Hatfield applauded with the others as 
the Mexican damosela went into her 
whirling dance, high heels clicking the 
rhythm of the exotic “Hat Dance,” whirl- 
ing herself around and around the mam- 
moth sombrero with ever-increasing sped. 

When the wild, mad Mexican dance had 
finished, Zolanda took her bows at stage 
center, beads of perspiration shining on 
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her olive forehead in the glare of the the gulf of years since he had last seen 
guttering lamps. Her sweeping gaze Zolanda’s act, and sadness laid its edge 
picked out Jim Hatfield in the audience against his spirit. Something was lacking 


and a message flashed between them. from her voice, which once had had the 
Finally, tucking her castanets into her power to hold men in its magic spell. 

satin sash, Zolanda raised her bejeweled The resonance was gone from her 

arms for quiet. throaty contralto. The heartbreak, while 


“Muchas gracias, senores!” her musical it blended with the sad words of the 
voice came over the crowd, short of Spanish lyric, went far beyond a song- 
breath from her exertion. “You are ver’ stress’ histrionics; it was genuine pathos, 
kind, And now, I seeng for you gentle- hinting of the suffering which Les Radley 
mens. Do I hear thos’ requasts, si?” had brought to this woman in the past. 

A cowboy in the rear of the hall When her song was finished, Zolanda 
shouted, “Buffalo Gals!” at the top of his acknowledged the tumultuous applause of 
lungs. Other patrons of the Blue Casino the Casino’s patrons and descended the 
yelled their choices. Finally, above the stage steps to mingle with the crowd. She 
cacophony, a man leaped up on a table purposely avoided Jim Hatfield’s corner, 
and, brandishing a whisky bottle, squalled for which the Lone Wolf was grateful. 


lustily: This town must not know that they had 
“The Hat Dance! Give me the Hat known each other in the past, however 
Dance ag’in, Zolanda!” briefly. 


The dancing girl frowned and shook As Zolanda seated herself at a table 
her head. Turning, Jim Hatfield saw that ~ with several cowhands from the Coffin 13 
this request came from the remittance spread, the Red Duke left his table and 
man known as the Red Duke. Completely zigzagged his way toward her. 
tipsy now, the Red Duke hurled his “TI paid fifty dollarsh for the Hat 
whisky bottle at the stage, shattering it Dansh!” bellowed the foppishly-dressed 
on the wood-and-canvas sombrero prop. sport. “I didn’ get my money’sh worth. 

Hatfield scowled at this display, think- You dansh ag’in, Zolanda, or I’ll -busht 
ing that one of Postell’s bouncers would yore purty neck for yuh!” 
descend on the Red Duke and escort him 


bodily out of the saloon. Instead, the NOTS of muscle grated in the 
crowd roared with mirth and started ap- corners of Jim Hatfield’s jaw as he 
plauding. waited for the reaction of the men in the 


Zolanda signaled the Negro pianist and saloon to this brazen conduct on the part 
the orchestra went into “La Golondrina.” the Red Duke. 
The Red Duke climbed down off the table But the crowd was already beginning to 
and sat glowering at the stage as the head back for-the bar and the gaming 
pandemonium subsided and the Mexican tables, Zolanda’s mid-afternoon entertain- 
girl started singing the plaintive love ment having come toa close. Stage hands 
song about the swallow. drew the theater curtains and the orches- 

Jim Hatfield’s memory sped back across " ‘ [Turn page] 
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tra retired for an intermission. 

“Senor,” Zolanda said to the Red Duke 
as he reached her table, “the Hat Dance 
ees ver’ difficult. Esta noche—tonight— 
I dance eet for you ademas, no?” 

The Red Duke reached down and 
locked a fist around Zolanda’s slim wrist, 
hauling her roughly to her feet. The 
Coffin 13 cowpunchers made no move to 
intervene. ; 

“You dansh now, savvy?” roared the 
Red Duke. “I paid Grote Poshtell fifty 
bucksh to see you dansh, an’ by gosh 
you'll dansh till I tell you to shtop, 
savvy?” 

Jim Hatfield came to his feet, his hands 
fisting angrily. He saw Zolanda jerk her- 
self free of the Duke’s grasp, and, step- 
ping back, slap the man a stinging blow 
across the cheek. 

“No!” she shrilled. “Caramba, no! I am 
muy fatigado, very tired. I cannot dance 
thos’ Sombrero Fandango weethout I geet 
the rest!” 

The Red Duke bawled an oath and, 
hauling back a manicured hand, lashed 
it savagely across her jaw. Zolanda stag- 
gered under the blow and, tripping, fell 
into the arms of Jim Hatfield. 

Helping the girl to her feet, the Lone 
Wolf Ranger caught Zolanda’s anxious 
whisper: 

“No, Senor Jeem! Do nothing! The 
Duke ees dangerous when he ees dronk.” 

But anger had seized Hatfield now, out- 
rage at this man-handling of a woman. 
Helping her into the chair he had vacated, 
the Ranger turned and stalked across the 
floor to where the Red Duke stood, sway- 
ing on his feet. 

“What kind of a town is this,” raged 
Hatfield, staring around at the circle of 
faces, “where a dude can rough up a wom- 
an without a man liftin’ a hand to help?” 

It was deathly quiet in the Blue Casino 
now. Through the tail of his eye, Hat- 
field saw Grote Postell and the sheriff 
edging along the wall toward the stage. 

“Jim Field, the tough ~buckaroo from 
nowhere!” rasped the Duke, rubbing his 
palms up and down his foxed California 

ts. “Lookin’ for trouble, Field? Un- 
buckle that killer’s hogleg yuh wear and 
T’ll show yuh if I’m a dude!” 

Hatfield unbuckled his: shell-belt and 
laid his gun on the piano top, his lips 
white with anger. The Red Duke might 


be drunk, but not too drunk to know what 
he was doing. 

Sheriff Vie Drumm closed in between 
the Ranger and the Duke, shaking his 
head and frowning. 

“Keep yore horns out of this business, 
Field!” snapped the lawman. “Yuh’ve al- 
ready hogged yore share of the spotlight 
since yuh hit these diggin’s. What’s Zo- 
landa to you?” 

Hatfield turned his angry ‘eyes on the 
sheriff. 

“She’s a woman, mauled by a man twice 
her size. If you had any nerve yuh’d clap 
the Red Duke in jail for disturbin’ the 
gees Drumm.” 

The Red Duke stepped forward, shov- 
ing Drumm to one side. 

“Field asked for trouble, Vic,” snarled 
the Duke. “I’m the man who can clean 
his plow.” 

Vic Drumm moved swiftly around be- 
hind Hatfield then, reaching out to cinch a 
bear-hug around the Ranger, pinning his 
arms to his sides. The Duke, seizing his 
opportunity, lunged in with a looping hay- 
maker which cracked against Hatfield’s 
jaw with a meaty impact which made fire- 
works explode in the Ranger’s brain. 

Berserk with rage, Hatfield broke the 
sheriff’s grip and ducked an uppercut 
which the Duke launched at his head. Be- 
fore Drumm could intervene, the Ranger 
had danced to one side and landed a jolt- 
ing one-two to the Duke’s stomach and 
heart. 

Wincing with pain, cold sober now, the 
Red Duke fell back a pace, shook his head 
to clear it, then stripped off his form- 


‘fitting gray coat, rolled up his sleeves to 


reveal white but well-muscled forearms, 
and squared off like a professional boxer 
to meet Hatfield’s next rush. 


EFORE they had exchanged half a 
dozen punches, Hatfield knew that 
he was facing a trained pugilist, a deadly 
pair of fists. But Hatfield could fight with 
murderous effectiveness when the chips 
were down, and he went to work now 
with a cold fury which made him im- 
pervious to the Red Duke’s lancing jabs. 
Carrying the fight to the Duke, the 
Lone ‘Wolf launched an assault of slug- 
ging lefts and rights which chopped the 
Duke’s smile off his face, sealed up one 
eye, opened a cut over the Duke’s right 
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cheek bone. Hammering with abandon, 
punching through the Duke’s defenses, 
outmatching his footwork, Jim Hatfield 
drove the Duke against the piano, slugged 
him the length of the stage, and pinned 
him against the wall. 

Dazed and bleeding, the Red Duke 
sagged to his knees and covered his face 
with his hands, bewildered by the un- 
leashed leonine savagery of Hatfield’s 
attack. With a cold snarl, the Ranger 
hauled the Duke to his feet while the 
crowd closed in, baying for the kill, the 
pay-off punch. 

“Yuh'll apologize to Senorita Ruiz,” 
Hatfield panted, “and then yuh’ll get out 
of this barroom.” 

The fight had. been brief and devastat- 
ing. The Red Duke, who had never been 
bested in a barroom brawl before this, 
had been beaten into submission by a man 
whom he outweighed and outreached. He 
spat out a tooth and moaned. 

“All right—all right!” he gasped. “You 
win this round, Field.” 

The Red Duke staggered over to where 
Zolanda Ruiz had been a petrified witness 
of the slugging match. 


“T apologize, Zolanda,” he said hoarsely. 
“J—TI’ll never ask yuh te dance for me 
ag’in.” 

With that, the Red Duke picked up his 
coat and lurched off, to lose himself in the 
crowd that had witnessed his humiliation. 
In the Red Duke—whether he was gam- 
bler, business man or outlaw, Hatfield did 
not know—the Ranger had made a mortal 
enemy, one who might bide his time to 
strike back from ambush. 

Zolanda flung Hatfield a look that was 
a blend of terror and gratitude, gathered 
up her skirts and vanished behind the 
stage proscenium. The Lone Wolf, sud- 
denly weary, and realizing his own 
drained forces, crossed over to the piano 
and reclaimed his gun. 

He was engaged in buckling the shell- 
studded belt around his lean midriff when 
Grote Postell approached him, the fra- 
grant aroma of his perfecto telegraphing 
the saloonman’s presence behind him. 
Hatfield turned, ready for fresh trouble, 
only to see glinting approval mirrored in 
Postell’s gooseberry-green eyes. 

“Yuh’ve cut yoreself a wide swath in 
this town, young man.” Postell grinned. 
“Killed one of my best mozos, and beat 


up a man who was once a professional 
prizefighter in England. I congratulate 
yuh, Jim Field. And I advise yuh to 
enjoy life while you can. It will be a short 
life, I’m afraid.” 

The Ranger adjusted the Colt at his 
his hip and stared back. 

‘Is that a threat or a warning?” he 
asked. “Or both?” 

Grote Postell studied the tip of his cigar 
abstractly. 

“Call it a friendly warnin’. However, 
I can sell yuh some guaranteed life in- 
surance, senor.” 

“Meanin’ I should leave town while I 
can?” Hatfield grunted sarcastically. “No 
dice, Postell. I’ve got myself a job. I’m 
stickin’ around till I can get me a grub- 
stake.” 

Postell returned the perfecto to his 
gold-capped teeth. 

“Not at all. I am invitin’ yuh to work 
for me, young man. No enemy will bother 
yuh if yuh’re known as a Postell gun- 
toter. And the pay is high. Five hundred 
a month and found—in return for obeyin’ 
to the letter whatever orders I send yore 
way.” 

The Lone Wolf fashioned himself a 
brownie cigarette and pondered Grote 
Postell’s lavish offer. The Coffin 13 cattle 
king had sized up Hatfield for a tough 
customer, apparently, and Hatfield re- 
solved to live up to that appraisal now. 

“Half a thousand a month,” he echoed. 
“Yuh must be hirin’ me for duty outside 
the law, at that figger.” 

Postell shrugged. “Are yuh particular, 
Field?” 

The Ranger grinned. 

“Pll think over yore offer,” he tem- 
porized. “Right now, I’m dead for sleep. 
See yuh later, senor.” 


CHAPTER IX 
Rafter B Wrangler 


ENTING a room in the Alto House, 
Hatfield washed up in a zinc tub 
behind the cowtown hostelry, then 
donned anew shirt and bibless levis 
which the clerk had purchased for him 
with Sam Rome’s money at a local mer- 
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cantile store. Going upstairs, Hatfield 
feet in ck se eee tee ake 
head hit the pillow. 


The clerk roused him in time for sup- 
per, and sundown found him reporting at 
the Tombstone Trail Livery, much re- 
freshed by his four-hour sleep. He found 
Sam Rome waiting for him. 

“Yore first job will be to curry that 
palomino in the front stall yonder,” Rome 
told his new hand. “That belongs to the 
Red Duke, and he’ll be im after his nag 
later tonight. Make shore yuh don’t let 
him pick a fight with yuh—or catch yuh 
with yore back turned.” 

Hatfield smiled. “I won’t quarrel with 
yore cash customers, Rome,” he promised. 
“This Red Duke—who is he? Cuts a wide 
oo locally, or is he just a saloon bar- 


Rome muttered an oath. “Remittance 
man—ne’er-do-well from Cornwall, they 
say. Ramrods one of the smaller cow 
spreads in the basin as a hobby. Watch 
him close, Field. He’s dangerous. He’s 
proud. A bad man to have for an enemy, 
especially after the thrashin’ yuh give him 
in public today.” 

Hatfield thanked the livery man for his 
warning and started his chores. The night 
was well along by the time he had bedded 
down the stock, washed several sets of 
harness, and soaped a couple of Coffin 13 
saddles. 

This job at Rome’s barn satisfied his 
purpose exactly. The only stable in Alto, 
it gave Hatfield a chance to size up any 
horsemen who stabled their mounts over- 
night. And, working the night shift, it left 
him free to scout the town daytimes. 

Grote Postell’s lucrative offer to rent his 
gun piqued the Lone Wolf’s interest. With 
an uncanny knack for sizing up owl- 
hooters, a skill bred of his years behind a 
Ranger badge, Hatfield believed that it 
might be worth his while to probe into 
Grote Postell’s activities carefully, during 
his stay here. 

The Rangers were embarked on a long- 
range program to wipe out 
gangs and smuggler bands which plied 
their illicit commerce on the Tombstone 
Trail, and it was quite possible that 
Postell had a finger in this traffic. If so, 
Hatfield’s sojourn in Alto might prove 
far more important. than his original pur- 
pose of lying in wait here on the chance 


Gas Wide acl er 
Well after midnight, the Blue Casino 
closed its doors. until two o'clock, 
business was brisk for Jim Field, as ee 
called for their saddle horses and wag 
teams. But when Alto finally eetsiod di owe 
for the night, the Red Duke’s leggy palo- 
mino remained unclaimed in its stall. The 
Duke, apparently, had elécted to remain 
in town overnight. 

It was shortly before dawn when Hat- 
field, dozing in Rome’s front office, was 
roused by a visitor. In the clotted gloom 
he had difficulty at first in recognizing Zo- 
landa Ruiz. 

“Yuh shouldn’t be Here, nifia!” Hatfield 
said eupetentty. “Get back to yore 
room!” aS 

The Mexican dancing ‘girl clung to his 


wrist. 

“I—I wanted to thank you for what you 
did for me, Senor Jeem,” she whispered 
anxiously. “And I want to warn you not 
to let another sundown find you een Alto. 
I have a feeling you weel not be alive for 


-long eef you remain here.” 


Hatfield scowled im the darkness. 

“Why? Has Les Radley showed up 
since I saw yuh?” 

Zolanda shook her head. 

“No. Eef he does, I would tell you 
pronto prontico. No. The sheriff hates 
you, Jeem. He theenks you are an outlaw. 
Thos’ malo hombre, the Red Duke, he 
weel keel you first chance he gets. And 
Jepp Vozar ees your enimigo. I am afraid 
for your life, Jeem.” 

Hatfield laughed gently in the sco lcninas: 

“For a peace-lovin’ gent who wanted to 
keep to himself,” he said ironically, “I’ve 
shore collected myself a bunch of ill- 
wishers my first day in town, haven’t I?” 

Zolanda left shortly, failing to shake 
Hatfield’s inflexible decision to remain in 
Alto. An hour after sun-up, Sam Rome’s 
daytime hostler came to relieve him. 

Hatfield breakfasted at the Alto House 
and, still behind in his sleep, went up to 
ae em; locked the door and went to 


UNGER pangs awakened him at 
three o’clock that afternoon. Leav- 

ing the hotel after a hearty meal, intend- 
ing to stroll the length of main street and 
better acquaint himself with the details of 
this mountain town, Hatfield caught sight 
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of a Conestoga wagon drawn up in front 
of the O.K. Mercantile. Painted on the 
box of the heavy wagon was a Rafter B 
brand, and the same iron marked the 
rumps of the six-horse team hitched to the 
vehicle. 

“The Rafter B,” Hatfield mused. “That’ll 
be Beth Beloud’s outfit across the basin. 
I wonder—” 

He angled across the street and watched 
a husky young redhead busy trundling 
sacks of chicken feed, reels of barbed 
wire, and other supplies from the mer- 
cantile store, loading them in the high- 
boxed wagon. 


When the red-headed waddy paused. to 
unroll a canvas tarp to cover his load, 
Hatfield approached him and asked for 
a match. : 

“You work at the Rafter B, feller?” he 
asked. 

The redhead nodded, dragging a sleeve 
across his ruddy face. 

“That’s right. Name’s Dall Stockton. 
I’m the cavvy wrangler.” 

Making no offer to introduce himself, 
Hatfield said casually: 

“I know yore boss, Miss Beloud. She 
come back since her father was bush- 
whacked?” 

Dall Stockton nodded. “Got back yes- 
terday. Her stage was wrecked comin’ 
down from Fort Davis, in that storm. She 
hoofed it over the Rosillos.”. 


Hatfield grinned. his relief. He .was 
glad to know that Beth was safe at home 
following her ordeal, at any rate. 


“Matter of fact,” Stockton went on, 
glancing up and down the street, “Beth 
rode into town with me this mornin’. 
She’s scoutin’ around for Leon Hesterling 
right now.” 

“Hesterling?” the Ranger echoed. 

Stockton made a grimace and spat into 
the dust. 

“Hesterling’s the Rafter B foreman. 
And the hombre who’s goin’ to own the 
spread after he marries Beth. At which 
time I aim to draw my time and skedad- 
dle.” 

Leaving Stockton at his work in front 
of the Mercantile, Hatfield strolled on past 
the Blue Casino. He caught sight of 
Zolanda Ruiz leaning from her bedroom 
window upstairs. She gave him the 
briefest of head-shakes, which told him 
that,so:far as she.-was concerned, Les 


pie had not made an appearance in 
to. 

Hatfield strolled on up the street, his 
eyes fixed on the remote blue haze of 
Thundergust Basin. The gray ribbon of 
the Tombstone Trail lay arrow-straight 
across the flats, vanishing in the rugged 
spurs of the Corazone Range on its way to 
the Rio Grande crossing. 

The Ranger stepped off the road to 
make way for an inbound Wells-Fargo 
stage. He was seated on a rock by the 
roadside, at the extreme fringe of the 
town, when he heard a thud of hoofbeats 
through the dust and the whinny of a 
horse which set his pulses racing. 

Peering through the dust of the Con- 
cord’s passage, Hatfield saw a horse and 
rider approaching from the direction of 
Thundergust Basin. Trailing the rider was 
a magnificent golden sorrel gelding, 
rigged with a high-horned Brazos saddle. 

“Goldy!” Hatfield exclaimed, getting to 
his feet. 

It was like greeting an old friend, see- 
ing his horse again. Indeed, Goldy was 
the best friend Jim Hatfield could boast. 
More than once in his danger-checkered 
career as a Texas lawman, this leggy, 
prancing sorrel had saved his life. There 
was a rapport between man and animal 


‘which was rarely achieved even between 


human friends. 


Shifting his gaze from the sorrel, Hat- 
field recognized the rider on the claybank 
stallion. It was “Buddy” Ingalls, a new 
rooky on Roaring Bill McDowell’s Ranger 
troop, currently stationed at the Presidio 
district headquarters for training. 


NGALLS, then, was the Ranger who 

had been assigned the job of bringing 
Hatfield his mount, in response to his 
telegram. The husky young Irish rookie 
was not wearing his Ranger star. To all 
appearances, he was a drifting saddle 
bum, and a thoroughly trail-weary tum- 
bleweed at that. His claybanker was 
limping and hoofsore, and even Goldy 
showed the strain of a long fast trek 
across the Big Bend. 

“Howdy, stranger,” Ingalls greeted Hat- 
field. “Could yuh tell me where I could 
finda good livery barn?” 

For the benefit of a pair of passing cow- 
punchers whose mounts bore Coffin 13 
brands, the Lone Wolf answered loudly: 
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“Tombstone Trail Livery is-the only 
stable in town, busky.” 

Ingalls reined up and hipped around in 
saddle, letting Goldy’s hackamore go 
slack. The deep-chested gelding nuzzled 


Jim Hatfield affectionately after his two-_ 


week’s absence from his rider. For vari- 
ous: reasons, Hatfield had gone imto the 
Paisano Pass country after Les Radley on 
foot rather than on horseback. 

“Had to ride all night to make it, 
Jim,” Ingalls said, twisting a cigarette. 
“Anything yuh want me to report?” 

Hatfield, ostensibly engrossed in the job 
of rolling a smoke for himself, said in a 
guarded undertone: 

“Have yore chief telegraph Roaring Bill 
McDowell over in Austin that I’m stickin’ 
around Alto for a while. May get a line 
on the Tombstone Trail smugglers. Tell 
him that Les Radley slipped out of my 
loop, but that I expect to rearrest him 
before long.” 


Ingalls clucked his tongue sympathet-> 


ically. F 

“Sorry to hear about Radley. What’ll 
I do with Goldy?” 

Hatfield jerked his thumb toward the 
town. 

“Stable him at the livery barn and pay 
for a couple weeks’ groomin’ and grainin’ 
in advance. If yuh see me around town, 
don’t recognize me. I’m playin’ things 
close to the vest here.” 

Ingalls picked up his reins, nodding 
doubtfully. He eyed the shabby-looking 
gun at Hatfield’s flank. 

“Shore I can’t be of help on this deal? 

I'd be glad to stick around and back yore 
play if yuh get crowded into a tight.” 

Hatfield shook his head. “Muchas gra- 
cias, Buddy. No. I'll play it solo.” 

The fledgling Ranger laughed softly. 
“Always the Lone Wolf, eh, Jim?” he said, 
and spurred on toward Alto, leading 
Goldy at the end of a trail rope. 

After an interval, Hatfield returned to 
the Alto House and went upstairs to his 
room. He felt better, knowing that his 
extra pair of Colt six-guns were waiting 
for him in Goldy’s saddle-bags. He had 
felt ill at ease ever since Les Radley had 
appropriated his guns. 

Hatfield was sitting at his bedroom win- 
dow, sizing up the passing traffic on the 
main street below him, when a knock 
sounded at his door. Loosening his gun in 


holster, the Lone Wolf strode over to the 
door and opened it. . 

Standing in the hotel corridor was a 
slim girl in an apricot-colored rodeo 
blouse, split-type riding skirt and taffy- 
brown cowboots. A snow-white Stetson 
was held against the back of her shoul- 
ders by a pleated chinstrap. In the dim 
light of the hall, it was a moment before 
Hatfield recognized his visitor as the girl 
he had saved from the stagecoach wreck 
on Tornillo Creek. 

“Miss. Beloud!” Hatfield said courteous- 
ly then, stepping to one side as she en- 
tered. rm glad to. see yuh’re safe and 


CHAPTER X 
Beth’s Dilemma 


ETH BELOUD shook Hatfield’s prof- 

fered hand, and he sensed that she 

was trembling, fighting to keep herself 
under control. 

“Mr. Radley,” she said hoarsely, “I’m in 

trouble. I need help, and need it des- 


perately. So as a—as a last resort, I have 


come to you.” 


Nodding gravely, Jim Hatfield drew up 
a chair for the girl and sat down on his 
bed facing her. She was twisting a red 
bandanna neckerchief between her fin- 
gers, and he saw that her eyes were 
swollen and red-rimmed from recent 
weeping. 

Remembering the courage she had dis- 
played during their ordeal in the Tornillo, 
it struck him that is must be some great 
tragedy which had reduced her to tears. 

“How did yuh locate me here, ma’am?” 
he inquired. 

She colored under his gaze. “I was buy- 
ing some dress goods at Mrs. Callahan’s 
millinery shop across the street when you 
were talking to my cavvy wrangler, Dall 
Stockton. Later I saw you come in here. 
I asked the clerk downstairs what room 
you occupied.” 

Hatfield sat up, alarm showing in his 
greenish eyes. 

“No, no—I didn’t ask the clerk where 
Mr. Les Radley was staying,” she 
amended hastily. “I described you. He 
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fnew at once who you were. He said you 
called yourself Jim Field. Don’t worry— 
your secret is safe with me, always.” 

Hatfield permitted himself a moment’s 
inward amusement. Her mix-up in iden- 
tification was natural enough, for both he 
and Les Radley had been wearing iden- 
tical slickers during the ill-fated stage- 
coach ride, and both had been handcuffed. 

Now, as before, it suited Hatfield’s 
fancy to let her go on thinking he was an 
escaped outlaw, hiding out here in Alto. 
It was too risky to let a virtual stranger, 
and a girl at that, know his true identity. 

“TI am flattered that yuh thought I might 
be able to help yuh, ma’am,” he drawled. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

She stared at the floor, marshaling her 
thoughts. Through the open window came 
the assorted sounds of Alto street traffic 
as afternoon shadows lengthened and 
riders began coming into town from the 
Basin. 

“As I told you the other night,” she be- 
gan, “my father, Captain Robert Beloud, 
was killed this spring and I fell heir to the 
Rafter B Ranch in the Corazones foot- 
hills. There is some mystery shrouding 
my father’s death.” 

She told him, then, what she knew. Old 
Captain Beloud- had been found dead on 
a lonely trail back in Lavarock Canyon, 
his boot wedged in the stirrup of his 
saddle horse. Apparently he had fallen 
from his horse and had been dragged to 
his death. His body had been found by 
the Rafter B foreman, Leon Hesterling. 


An alert county coroner, however, had 
insisted on making an autopsy of the dead 
rancher’s body. His findings had revealed 
a .30-30 slug in Beloud’s heart. The girl’s 
father had been killed, then, and his 
corpse left dragging from the saddle stir- 
rup to make it seem like an accident. 


“Leon—my fiancé—is of the belief that 
Dad was killed by the Tombstone Trail 
smugglers,” Beth told Hatfield bleakly. 
“You see, the old smuggling route goes 
across our Rafter B range and enters 
Mexico by way of Lavarock Canyon, 
which has an outlet on the Rio Grande. 
And Dad frequently patrolled Lavarock 
Canyon, where we have a line camp, be- 
cause lots of our stock has been stolen 
one 1 into Mexico by way of that 


<The Lone Wolf nodded somberly. — 


“Hesterling thinks yore father trapped 
a smuggler in Lavarock Canyon and was 
killed in the shoot-out,” he said. “I see. 
Sounds logical. I imagine yore future 
husband is mebbe right about that.” 

Beth shook her head. 

“You met my cavvy wrangler, Dall 
Stockton,” she said. “Dall was a range 
orphan whose parents were killed by 
Comanches when he was a baby. Dad 
took him to raise, before I was born. I 
have a lot of faith in Dall’s judgment. Dall 
doesn’t believe Dad was killed by smug- 
glers at all.” 

Hatfield waited for her to continue. 

“Dall did some detective work after the 
discovery of Dad’s body,” she said, “and 
he found hoof tracks up on the rim of 
Lavarock Canyon, along with a thirty- 
thirty shell. Without boring you with 
details, let it be enough to say that Dall 
Stockton traced those hoof tracks to the 
Coffin Thirteen Ranch, here in Thunder- 
gust Basin. In other words, my wrangler 
is positive that Dad was bushwhacked by 
Coffin Thirteen riders. Leon scoffs at the 
idea. But I—I’m not sure. I don’t know 
what to believe.” 


ATFIELD pondered the girl’s prob- 
Iem at some .length. From what 


‘word he had picked up from conver- 


sations with Sam Rome and Zolanda Ruiz 
here in Alto, he knew that Grote Postell’s 
Coffin 13 was expanding, freezing out 
smaller ranchers in the basin. Old Bob 
Beloud’s Rafter B was the only small- 
tally outfit which had defied the Coffin 
13’s program to monopolize the basin 


graze. 

“Dall Stockton is a level-headed kid,” 
Hatfield agreed. “I have reason to believe 
that he is one hundred per cent loyal to 
the Rafter B. How do Stockton and yore 
foreman get along?” 

Beth shook her head. “They hate each 
other,” she said regretfully. “It—it has 
nothing to do with Leon’s ability as a 
foreman. I—I guess it’s because they’re 
both in love with me. You must think 
me very vain to say that, but—” 

Hatfield laughed. Remembering what 
Stockton had said about drawing his time 
when Hesterling married Beth and became 
co-owner of the Rafter B, the Ranger was 
not surprised at what the girl had just 
told him regarding their rivalry. 
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“T see,” he commented. “Yuh’ve come 

to me, have yuh, in the hope that I might 

be able to solve the mystery of yore 
father’s killin’? Is that it?” 

Beth got to her feet and made a circuit 
of the room. She halted in front of Hat- 
field, regarding him with an admixture of 
shame and reluctance. Whatever she had 
on her mind, whatever motive had im- 
pelled her to make this rendezvous with 
a man she believed to be a notorious out- 
law in hiding, was obviously costing her 
plenty of embarrassment. 

“No,” she said finally. “Dad is dead. 
Nothing can bring him back. Naturally, I 
would like to see his killer brought to 
justice. But I doubt if his killing can 
ever be solved.” 

Hatfield eyed his guest with new in- 
terest. She was coming to the crux of her 
visit now, he sensed. 


“It’s about the Rafter B,” she explained. 
“Mr. Radley, my fiancé, Dad’s old fore- 
man—Leon Hesterling—insists that I sell 
the ranch to Grote Postell. He says that 
we can’t avoid bankruptcy, caught as we 
are between the Tombstone Trail outlaw 
traffic on the one hand and an expanding 
cattle kingdom like the Coffin Thirteen 
on the other.” 


Hatfield met her level gaze. “Has Hes- 
terling got a buyer for the Rafter B? Has 
this Postell made an offer? At a respect- 
able figure?” 

Beth shrugged. “Grote Postell is after 
the Rafter B. No other buyer would 
touch it, knowing they would have to 
buck the Coffin Thirteen. Postell has 
offered us fifty thousand for the ranch, 
including what few shorthorns the rus- 
tlers haven’t stolen. I suppose that is 
what anyone would call a reasonable 
offer.” 

“Then why don’t you take it?” 

The girl sat down heavily, grief in her 
eyes. 

“Because Dad would rest uneasy in his 
grave if I sold out to Postell, his worst 
enemy. Dall tells me the ranch can be 
made to pay, if we can hire a crew that 
won’t take to the tall timber whenever 
the Coffin Thirteen cuts a line fence or 
burns our 

An inkling of “Beth Beloud’s reason for 
coming to him struck Jim Hatfield now. 

“Where do I come in on this deal, Miss 
Beloud?” he asked bluntly. 


<a ! : 


Again she showed signs of keen eme 
barrassment. 

“T_T want to hire you as the start of a 
new Rafter B crew,” she said in a husky 
whisper. “You are a gunman, Mr. Radley. 
You would not hesitate to kill a Coffin 
Thirteen cowboy if you caught him blot- 
ting a brand on a Rafter B calf. Frankly, 
I need that kind of help. The same brand 


- of men that Postell hires. I’ve got to fight 


fire with fire—or lose my ranch.” 

Jim Hatfield came to his feet, his face 
grimly impassive. : 
; “Tm sorry, ma’am. My guns are not for 

ire.” 

Beth stared at him uncomprehendingly. 

“But you—you have a gunman’s repu- 
tation. I thought—” 

Hatfield shook his head. “I’ve already 
been offered five hundred a month by 
Postell for that same kind of work—likely 
against Rafter B. I refused the Coffin 
Thirteen’s offer. I’m refusing yores.” 


Tears misted Beth Beloud’s lashes as 
she stood up and headed for the door. 


“T’m ashamed of myself for even asking 
you such a thing,” she said with sudden 
violence. Hiring killers isn’t any solu- 
tion for the Rafter B’s troubles. Two 
wrongs never made a right. But I can 
only count on three men to back me in 
my fight against the Coffin Thirteen— 
Leon and Dall, and Wing Sing, my fa- 
ther’s Chinese cook.” 


S HATFIELD accompanied her to 

the door, he was sorely tempted to 
reveal his reason for refusing to help her 
in her back-to-the-wall struggle against 
the cattle baron. But the impulse passed, 
and he gripped the girl’s hand, wishing 
her luck. 

“You may think it is dangerous to your 
safety, my knowing who you are, Mr 
Radley,” the girl whispered. “Please don’t 
be worried. You saved my life at the risk 
of your own. I shall never forget that.” 

With that she was gone, the quick stride 
of her high-heeled boots receding down 
the Alto House corridor. 

From his bedroom window, Jim Hat- 
field saw her climb aboard Dall Stock- 
ton’s waiting Conestoga, and the wagon 
headed off down the Thundergust Basin 


road. : 
Several hours still remained before 
sunset would bring Hatfield to another 
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tour of duty as a hostler in Sam Rome’s 
livery stable. Nevertheless he headed for 
the stable following his interview with 
Beth Beloud, intent on getting his twin 
six-guns and shell-belts from Goldy’s sad- 
dle-bag. 

Entering the barn, he found the day- 
time hostler currying the magnificent 
sorrel in a back stall. He located his 
pegged saddle and unbuckled the alforja 
bags, unlocking them with a key which 
never left his possession. 

It was dark in the straw-carpeted run- 
way between the feed room and the 
mangers, and Hatfield worked unobserved 


as he swapped his rusty Colt .45, the one 


he had purchased here in Alto the morn- 
ing before, for the handsome pair of 
matched Peacemakers which Buddy In- 
galls had brought over from Presidio. 

Sam Rome’s stable office was separated 
from the spot where the Lone Wolf stood 
by a flimsy clapboard wall. Voices came 
from the office, and Hatfield cocked an 
ear as he recognized the guttural tones 
of the Blue Casino owner, Grote Postell. 

“The Rafter B wrangler just pulled out 
from the mercantile with a load of sup- 
plies for the Beloud girl, Sam,” Postell 
was saying to the stable boss. 


“Know that,” Rome grunted. “Sold 
young Stockton a set of hames and some 
chain tugs.” 


“There’s a chance,” Postell went. on, 
“that Stockton or the girl may come back 
to town with the team later on today, and 
try to rent another wagon from yuh. 
Yuh’re to refuse ’em, understand?” 

There was a menacing note in Postell’s 
voice, making his request seem like a flat 
order. Hatfield scowled, awaiting Sam 
Rome’s answer. 

“As yuh say, Postell,” Rome grunted 
finally. “Reckon yuh’re the kingpin 
around these diggin’s.” 

Floor boards squeaked and a screen 
door slammed as Grote Postell made his 
exit. Peering through the archway of the 
stable, Hatfield saw the black-coated 

mman enter the Blue Casino across 
the street. 


NEXT MONTH 


LAST OF THE WILD BUNCH 
By DUPREE POE 


AND OTHER SFORIES 


CHAPTER XI 


Wagon Wreck 


UZZLING over the information he 
had overheard, Jim Hatfield stepped 
out in front of the livery stable and 
paused to roll a cigarette. The office door 
opened and Sam Rome, wearing a trou- 
bled frown, came out on the steps. The 
liveryman caught sight of the twin six- 
guns thonged low on his hostler’s chap- 
clad legs-and his brows arched curiously. 
“For a drifter without a couple o’ pesos 
to rattle in his pocket yesterday, you got 
yourself some right fancy hardware in a 
ats Field!” Rome commented suspi- 
cious 
Hatfield fired his quirly and grinned, 

“Won ’em at poker this mornin’ with 
the last cartwheel from the wages yuh 
advanced me,” he explained. “Any ob- 
jections?” 

The matter had already faded from 
Rome’s brain, and His eyes had an off- 
focus look as his thoughts ranged far 
afield. 

“By the way, Jim,” the stable boss said 
abruptly, “a waddy from the Rafter B 
Ranch may drop in after yuh go on duty 
tonight, wantin’ to rent one of the extry 
wagons I got parked out behind the cor- 
ral. Don’t rent ’em or sell ’em any rollin’ 
stock. Get that?” 

Hatfield nodded. 
Rome,” he agreed. 

A strange grin plucked at the corners of 
the oldster’s mouth 

“Wish to blazes I was my own boss,” 
he said enigmatically, and headed across 
the street, to vanish inside the Blue 
Casino. 

A grim suspicion had been building up 
in Hatfield’s head ever since he had eaves- 
dropped on Postell’s mysterious conver- 
sation with Rome. Dall Stockton and Beth 
Beloud had just left town, headed down 
the steep mountain grade which led to 
Thundergust Basin. Why was there a 
possibility that they would need another 
wagon to replace their heavily loaded 
Conestoga? 

Unable to shake off a grim prescience 
that the Rafter B wagon was headed for 


“You’re the boss, 
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trouble, Hatfield went back into the stable 
op apenas the daytime hostler. 

could use a little fresh air,” he com- 
mented to the man who was rubbing 
down Goldy. “Has the boss got any pri- 
vate stock that needs a little exercise?” 

The hostler pointed toward a stall 
where a strawberry roan was pawing the 
floor of its stall. 

“Big Red’s gettin’ too fat an’ frisky,” 
the hostler grunted. “Take him for a 
canter, if yuh want. Or cut yoreself any 
ag saddle stock out in the hind cor- 
ral.” 

Hatfield threw a saddle on the roan, 
bridled it, and led it out onto the main 
street. From the hooked-back doors of 
the Blue Casino, he heard Postell’s or- 
chestra playing the music fer Zolanda’s 
“Hat Dance” number. He curbed an im- 
pulse to go into the gambling hall and see 
if the Red Duke was on hand to witness 
the entertainment which had embroiled 
him in a fist-fight with Hatfield yesterday. 

Single-footing the frisky roan down be- 
tween the rows of false-fronts, Hatfield 
did not give his borrowed mount its head 
until he struck the downgrade out of Alto. 


Then, with the winelike mountain air 
beating against his face, the Ranger put 
the roan into a tight gallop, skidding 
around sharp hairpin curves as the Tomb- 
stone Trail stage road zigzagged its way 
down the Rosillos slopes in a series of 
switchbacks. 


He passed occasional incoming riders, 
left them to breathe his dust. A mile be- 
low Alto the road straightened out for a 
mile, but he caught no glimpse of the 
Rafter B wagon ahead, nor did he see any 
telltale fumarole of alkali dust which 
should have marked the passage of the 
Conestoga. 

The two-mile post flashed by before 
Jim Hatfield reined the fat strawberry 
dewn to a lope. He had made up his mind 
to ride as far as the basin flats, knowing 
he had to make the return trip in plenty 
of time to eat supper and relieve Rome’s 
hostler. 

Then, rounding a particularly sharp 
curve of the road, he came upon a scene 
of disaster. 

Dall Stockton’s heavily-loaded Cones- 
toga had failed to make this hairpin turn, 
for some inexplicable reason. As Hatfield 
hammered down the slope, he saw the 


prairie schooner tipped over on its side, 
half off the road. 

The sacked grain, reels of barbwire, and 
other purchases had spilled from the 
splintered box and the merchandise was 
scattered in disarray for a hundred yards 
down the cactus-dotted mountainside be- 
low the ledge road. 


EINING up alongside the wagon, 
Hatfield’s cheeks ballooned with 
relief as he saw Beth Beloud, dusty but 
apparently unhurt. She was talking to a 
rider on horseback some fifty yards from 
the scene of the accident. 


Dall Stockton, his ruddy Irish face 
black with rage, was busy hitching his six- 
horse team to a juniper snag on the uphill 
side of the road. The harness had been 
damaged by the accident and on Stock- 
ton’s left cheek was a long, blood-smeared 
cut. 

Swinging his gaze back to the wagon, 
Hatfield saw that it had lost a hind wheel. 
The missing wheel was in the bottom of 
the talus-littered ravine far below. The 
rear axle had snapped like a toothpick, 
and the wagon tongue had been reduced 
to kindling. 

“What happened here, Stockton?” the 

Ranger demanded, swinging out of stir- 
rups. 
The Rafter B cavvy wrangler gave vent 
to a torrent of profanity, keeping his 
voice low so that his words would not 
carry to Beth, further down the road. 


“Some skunk tampered with the hub- 
nut on my nigh wheel when I was back 
in town!” raged Stockton. “It took this 
far for the wheel to work off, on an out- 
side curve. Danged lucky it didn’t take 
me and Beth to our deaths down yonder.” 

Jim Hatfield pursed his lips thought- 
fully, harking back to what Grote Postell 
had told his stable boss an hour ago: “The 
Rafter B may come back to town lookin’ 
for a wagon to rent.” 

“Who'd play a dirty trick like that on 
yuh?” Hatfield demanded incredulously, 
already knowing the answer. 

Stockton rubbed his cut cheek with a 
dusty knuckle. 

“Some Coffin Thirteen rannihan out to 
make trouble for the Rafter B,” the cavvy 
wrangler exploded without an instant’s 
hesitation. ‘“Postell’s out to bust our out- 
fit by hook or crook. This trick danged 
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near put Beth out of the picture for keeps, 
too.” 

Hatfield watched Dall Stockton as the 
youthful cowhand inspected his team, 
hunting for possible injuries. Only a 
miracle had prevented the heavy Cones- 
toga from rolling down the hill and drag- 
ging the fine draft horses to destruction. 

Remounting, Hatfield rode down the 
road to where Beth was talking to a rider. 
The girl smiled shakily as she recognized 
the approaching Ranger. In the act of lift- 
ing his Stetson to greet Beth, Hatfield’s 
eyes narrowed as he recognized the 
horseman with whom she was chatting— 
the Red Duke, mounted on the flaxen- 
tailed palomino which Hatfield had 
groomed last night. 

“Mr.—er—Mr. Field, I want you to 
meet my fiancé, the Rafter B foreman,” 
the girl said then. “Leon Hesterling, meet 
Jim Field. Leon, this is the gentleman 
who saved my life when the stage went 
into the river the other night.” 

Jim Hatfield could only stare. The Red 
Duke, then, was Leon Hesterling. Beth 
Beloud was engaged to marry a no-good 
drunken remittance man, the fop who had 
maltreated Zolanda Ruiz in the Blue Ca- 
sino only twenty-four hours ago! 

“It so happens,” the Ranger said wasp- 
ishly, “that I’ve had the pleasure of 
meetin’ yore future husband, Miss Beloud. 
Haven’t I, Duke?” 


Leon Hesterling’ s too aceon face 
flushed crimson behind the blue-green 
bruises which Hatfield’s clubbing fists had 
put there during their saloon brawl. 

“Uh—I’ve met Field, darling,” the 

Rafter B ramrod admitted. “He works in 
Sam Rome’s stable. Took care of Palomar 
for me last night. Uh—I want to thank 
yuh for savin’ my fianceé’s life the other 
night, Field.” 
. The Lone Wolf sat his saddle in grim 
silence, rubbing his scabbed knuckles. 
It was on the tip of his tongue to blurt 
out the story of Hesterling’s shabby con- 
duct involving a bailerina, but he curbed 
the impulse. After all, the Red Duke 
might have behaved as he did as a result 
of being in his cups. It was not Hatfield’s 
affair, telling Beth Beloud a bit of gossip 
which would break her heart. 

Beth laughed to bridge the awkward 
gap of silence which lay between the two 
men. 


“You must excuse Leon’s looks, Jim,” 
she bantered. “He got in a fight with a 
drunk who tried to insult a dancehall girl 
at the Blue Casino yesterday.” 


ATFIELD grinned at the ironic hu- 
mor of this situation. 

“Plumb fine of yuh, Hesterling!” he 
said pointedly. Then his manner changed. 
as he turned to Beth. “Ma’am, I'll loan 
yuh this hoss so yuh can get back to yore 
home spread before dark. I'll go back to 
Alto with yore wrangler and see that he 
gets another wagon from Rome’s yard. 
I’m sorry about this accident.” 

Beth’s lips curled bleakly. 

“Losing that wheel was no accident, Mr. 
Field,” she said emphatically, twisting the 
diamond engagement ring which Leon 
Hesterling had given her. “Grote Postell 
was back of this so-called accident. I’m 
positive of that.” 

Hesterling regarded his future bride 
anxiously. 

“Don’t make that kind of habla in front 
of strangers, Beth!” he said earnestly. 
“Yuh have no whit of proof that the Cof- 
fin Thirteen tampered with that hub-nut. 
Rash talk will only lead us to trouble with 
Postell’s bunch.” 

Beth gave the Red Duke a peculiar 
slantwise stare. 

“Sometimes I* think you’re afraid of 
Postell, Leon!” she bit out. “Aren’t we 
already up to’ our necks in trouble with 
the Coffin Thirteen? For once I’m inclined 
to agree with Dall.” 


~ Hatfield stepped out of saddle and 
ee the strawberry’s reins over to the 


girl. : 

“Yuh can bring the bronc ‘back to 
Rome’s place next time yuh come to town, 
ma’am,” he said. “I’ll ride one of the wag- 
on team back with Stockton.” 

Beth swung into stirrups with the lithe 
ease of a girl who had spent most of her 
adolescent years in the saddle, and fa- 
vored him with a dazzling smile. 

“I appreciate this kindness more than 
I can say, Mr. Field,” she said. “Come on, 
Leon. Wing Sing will have supper wait- 
ing for us.” 

Hesterling flashed the Lone Wolf a last 
penetrating glance, reined about and rode 
after Beth. As the dust. of their departure 
drifted back toward him, golden in the 
westering sunlight, Jim Hatfield walked 
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back to where Dall Stockton was survey- 
ing the scattered freight which littered 
the mountainside. 

“I work at Sam Rome’s,” Hatfield said. 
“He’s got wagons to rent. I’ll go back and 
help yuh mend that harness.” 

Stockton walked back to his waiting 
team and the two men scrambled astride 
the leaders. A few minutes later they 
were plodding back up the grade toward 

Alto. 
‘ “Stockton, I’ve got somethin’ to tell you 
in confidence,” Hatfield said after a 
lengthy silence between them. “I heard 
Grote Postell give my boss straight orders 
not to rent the Rafter B a wagon if yuh 
come back and wanted one.” 

The cavvy wrangler’s eyes flashed 
wrathfully. 

“Yuh see? That proves Grote knew an 
‘accident? was goin’ to happen to that 
mudwagon of mine! By grab, I got a no- 
tion to go gunnin’ for that range hog the 
minute I get back to town!” 

Hatfield shook his head, noting that 
Stockton carried no guns, and was in no 
position to back up his threat. 

“No, son. Listen. I go on duty at sun- 
down. You meet me out behind the Tomb- 
stone Trail barn. I’ll see that yuh get a 
wagon. If yuh can wait till mornin’, I'll 
come down and help yuh load yore freight 
back on the relief wagon.” 


CHAPTER XII 
“Field, Yuh’re Fired!” 


N SILENCE, Hatfield and Dall Stock- 

ton covered another mile, Stockton’s 
corrosive anger boiling inside him. More 
and more, Hatfield found himself drawn 
to the scrappy little wrangler.- Contrast- 
ing him with the foppish Hesterling, the 
Ranger could not see how Beth Beloud 
had made the wrong choice between these 
two men who loved her. 

“T’ll tell yuh somethin’ else, Dall,” Hat- 
field said. “Just between the two of us. 
Hesterling didn’t get his cut-up face 
fightin’ for a girl’s honor. I had the pleas- 
ure of workin’ him over in the Blue Ca- 
sino.” 

Dall Stockton regarded the man seated 


on the horse opposite him with a slow 
grin. 
“So you're the ranny who cleaned that 
dude’s plow for him!” Stockton said, 
reaching out impulsively to grip Hatfield’s 
hand. “Mister, yuh’re my friend for life. 
I'd give ten years of my misspent life to 
have punched the Red Duke myself!” 

Seeing that Stockton was in a talkative 
mood now, Hatfield decided to feel him 
out. 

“How come she wears Hesterling’s 
ring?” 

Stockton’s face darkeried with remem- 
bered grievances where his’ range boss 
was concerned. 

“Hesterling come to the Rafter B when 
Beth was seventeen, four years ago. 
Charmed her with his city manners and 
his educated ways, for all he talks cowboy 
lingo. He’s an English duke, yuh know. 
Has plenty of dinero. Old Cap’n Beloud 
sent her over to Austin to school. She got 
engaged to that rattlesnake last Christ- 


as. 
ae gave the wrangler a long, level 
ook. 

“You love her yoreself, don’t yuh?” 

Stockton made a random gesture. 

“Loved Beth since she was knee-high 
to the loadin’ gate of a Winchester, amigo. 
That’s the trouble. I’m just a kid brother 
to Beth. Been kickin’ around underfoot 
so long she can’t see me for dust. That’s 
why it rubs me so hard, seein’ her throw 
her life away for a no-good tinhorn sport 
like the Duke.” 


The sun was settling into its appointed 
nest of fleecy clouds behind the Corazones 
peaks when they rode the team horses 
into the outskirts of Alto. They took a 
side way into town, and Stockton hitched 
the horses in a vacant lot behind the 
county courthouse. He accompanied Hat- 
field to the Alto House for supper. 


Occupying the same table with them 
was the Ranger rookie from Presidio, 
young Buddy Ingalls. The two lawmen 
ignored each other. Shortly afterward, 
Ingalls went out to his waiting horse and 
headed westward, Presidio-bound, taking 
with him Hatfield’s secret messages for 
relaying- to Roaring Bill McDowell in 
Austin. 

After carefully rehearsing future moves 
with Dall Stockton, Jim Hatfield headed 
for the livery stable. He ducked into the 
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alley beside the Blue Casino and knocked ~ 


on Zolanda Ruiz’ door. 

The Mexican girl was putting on her 
make-up for the evening show. In re- 
sponse to Hatfield’s question, she informed 
him that she had seen no trace of Les 
Radley during the day. 

“He must have lit a shuck for Mex- 
ico,” Hatfield decided. “If he was goin’ to 
show up around Alto, he’d be here by 
now. But keep a stirrup eye peeled for 
him, querida mia. If yuh locate him, I'll 
either be at Rome’s barn or in Room F 
in the Alto House.” 

Zolanda squeezed his hand, hatred for 
Radley flashing in her black eyes. 

“I hope he shows up,” she said grimly. 
“T would like to burn candles over hees 
coffin, es verdad.” 

Leaving the alley, Hatfield crossed over 
to the livery stable, where the day hostler 
was fidgeting impatiently, waiting for his 
relief man to show up. Passing Rome’s 
office, Hatfield saw the stable boss talking 
with Grote Postell and the county sheriff, 
Vic Drumm. By now, they probably had 
spotted Stockton’s team. 

An hour later, Jepp Vozar and half a 
dozen Coffin 13 riders galloped into town 
and left their mounts at Rome’s place. 
Vozar tarried long enough to speak to 
Hatfield. 

“The boss tells me yuh may be signin’ 
up in my crew, Field,” Vozar said. “Which 
will mean yuh’ll draw yore wages from 
Grote and take yore orders from me. For 
that reason, I’m willin’ to let that business 
of Freitas’ killin’ yesterday slide down the 
chutes. I got to be friends with men who 
work under me.” 


ATFIELD eyed the mestizo foreman 
indifferently. 

“Postell’s jumpin’ to conclusions, ain’t 
he?” the Ranger said finally. “I told him 
I'd sleep on his offer. I ain’t accepted it 
yet.” 

Vozar grinned contemptuously. 

“When Postell makes a man an offer, 
he ain’t generally turned down, Field. 
Rome pays yuh ten bucks a week, forty 
a month. Postell will pay ten times that 
much,” 

Hatfield nodded, saying nothing. 

“Take a tip from a man who knows 
what he’s talkin’ about, Field,” the Cof- 
fin 13 foreman went on. “Sheriff Vie 


Drumm has got yuh sized up as bein’ on 
the dodge. If yuh ain’t got a reward on 
yuh that Drumm can make yuh pay him 
for, he’ll back-shoot yuh just to show the 
voters he’s on his toes. Think it over.” 

Vozar turned on his heel and disap- 
peared in the direction of the Blue Casino, 
leaving Hatfield with a fresh problem to 
mull over. The chips were down. Postell 
had offered to rent his guns. To refuse 
that offer meant incurring Postell’s en- 
mity—which was tantamount to the Cof- 
fin 13 boss giving Sheriff Drumm the 
green signal toward putting him out of 
the way. 

Any way Hatfield sized things up, his 
situation here in Alto was critical. There 
was even the possibility that Postell was 
entertaining suspicions that Rome’s new 
hostler was perhaps a lawman in disguise. 

“Might be a good idea to join the Coffin 
Thirteen crew, at that,” Hatfield mused, 
and headed back toward the stable cor- 
rals to keep his appointment with Dall 
Stockton. 

It was thoroughly dark now. As the 
courthouse clock chimed the hour of ten, 
Hatfield reached the vacant lot behind 
Rome’s corrals where the stableman had a 
fleet of buckboards, buggies, and other 
wheeled equipment for rent or sale. 

Dall Stockton was waiting with his six- 
horse team out in the chaparral behind 
the wagon yard. Within a few minutes 
they were hitching the Rafter B team to 
a big Studebaker freight wagon. 

“Shore yuh can load that scattered 
freight by yoreself, Dall?” Hatfield asked, 
when Stockton was perched in the driv- 
er’s seat, ready to roll. “I’d be glad to 
lend yuh a hand majana.” 

“There'll be a moon up around mid- 
night. I’ll manage, Field. And thanks. If 
I can ever do you a favor—” 

“Forget it, son. Try to get out of town 
without Postell or Sam Rome spottin’ 

uh.” 


The Rafter B wrangler vanished down 
a back street, keeping his team at a walk 
to muffle the rumble of the six-foot wheels 
on the Studebaker. 

The rest of the night passed without 
incident. Promptly at dawn, Sam Rome 
appeared at the livery stable, accompan- 
ied by Jepp Vozar. The Coffin 13 fore-. 
man had spent the night in town, calling 
for his saddle horse only an hour ago. 
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“Field, I want to see you!” Rome sang 
out, anger shaking his voice. “Vozar says 
- that Rafter B’s freight ain’t lyin’ on the 

mountainside down below Hairpin Bend 
this mornin’.” 

Hatfield shrugged, meeting the hostile 
strike of Vozar’s beady orbs. 

-“Why tell me about that?” he coun- 
tered. 

Vozar glowered angrily. “The Rafter 
B’s only got one wagon big enough to 
haul that freight across the basin. That 
wagon’s a wreck alongside the road. Dall 
Stockton had to get another wagon some- 
wheres.” 

A crisis which Hatfield had anticipated 
had come sooner than he had expected. 
He turned wide, innocent eyes toward 
Sam Rome. 

“Shore. I rented young Stockton one of 
yore spare Studies last night, Sam. Five 
bucks a day until Rafter B returns it.” 


Rome’s face turned livid. “Dang a man 
I can’t trust!” he snarled. “Didn’t I tell 
= not to rent any rollin’ stock to Rafter 


o riaticha spread his palms. “Reckon I 
forgot yore orders, Sam. Besides, what’s 
the diff? Yuh’re in the wagon-rentin’ 
game, ain’t yuh?” 

Vozar and Rome exchanged glances. 
Clearly, Postell’s foreman was waiting for 
Rome to take action. 

“T had reasons for not wantin’ Rafter B 
to borry any of my wagons, Field. Yuh 
disobeyed my orders.” 

The Lone Wolf withered the old stable 
boss with his scorn. 

“Yuh mean the Coffin Thirteen ordered 
yuh to help freeze out a_ small-tally 
spread, Rome. Why don’t yuh have the 
nerve to come out with the truth?” 


— groaned, avoiding his hostler’s 
yes. 

“Pield, yuh’re fired! I paid you a week’s 
wages in advance. Pick up and get!” 

Hatfield’s shoulders lifted and fell. 

“?Sta bueno by me, Boss,” he said con- 
tritely. “Reckon Pll have to look some- 
wheres else for a job.” 

Rome stalked off into the barn, leaving 
Hatfield to face Vozar. 

“You know how to get to the Coffin 
Thirteen, Field,” Postell’s foreman said. 
“T’ll expect yuh at the bunk shack by 
noon. Only get this—when I give an or- 


der, yuh don’t run a sandy on me. Not 
for five hundred smackers a month.” 

With which ultimatum Jepp Vozar 
turned and stalked off toward the Blue 
Casino. 

Hatfield’s gray-green eyes narrowed 
somberly. He was finished at Rome’s liv- 
ery, which meant he no longer had any 
valid excuse for remaining in Alto. But 
this no longer loomed important to the 
Ranger. He doubted more and more 
whether Les Radley would show up in 
this outlaw camp. The fugitive had prob- 
ably crossed the Rio to seek sanctuary at 
the Mexican headquarters of the Tomb- 
stone Trail smuggler legion. 

Going into the barn, Hatfield took his 
own saddle from its peg and proceeded to 
cinch it aboard Goldy. He was bridling 
the sorrel when Sam Rome emerged from 
the feed room. 

“What yuh think yuh’re doin’—sad- 
dlin’ one of my customer’s nags, Field?” 
Rome demanded. 

The Lone Wolf finished buckling 
Goldy’s headstall. 

“Mebbe yuh better call the sheriff in to 
arrest a hoss thief, Sam,” Hatfield sug- 
rea “Because I aim to fork this sor- 
rel,” 

Instead of betraying anger, the stable 
boss laughed. 

“That nag is an outlaw, a one-man sad- 
dle bronc, Field. Belongs to an hombre 
who signed the book as B. Ingalls, from 
Marfa. I reckon he’s the only man who 
can ride that geldin’, because I tried strad- 
dlin’ him yesterday and got throwed tail- 
over-tineup.” 

Hatfield smiled and led Goldy out to 
the street. Sam Rome did not realize the 
truth of his assertion. Goldy was a one- 
man horse, as he had demonstrated on 
more than one occasion in the past to the 
regret of would-be horse thieves. 

“It just takes a good buckaroo to top 
him, Sam,” Hatfield said, and swung into 
stirrups. 

Goldy started bucking immediately— 
a common trait after a long period of in- 
activity—but the Ranger sat his saddle 
with consummate ease. The next moment 
Hatfield was heading down the street to- 
ward Thundergust Basin, with the golden 
sorrel as docile as a plow horse. 

“Hey!” Rome shouted after him, run- 
ning out of the stable. “I thought yuh was 
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an Field! Come back with that fuzz- 
tail!” 


- Twisting around in saddle, the Texas 
Ranger saw Rome making a beeline for 
Vic Drumm’s jail—to report a_ stolen 
horse. 

Swinging into a gallop, Hatfield put the 
town behind him. Half a mile down the 
road, he came upon Zolanda Ruiz, who 
made a habit of taking a long walk every 
morning. The Mexican girl ed the 
Ranger a welcoming smile as he reined up 
beside her. 

“Rome fired me this mornin’, Zolanda,” 
Hatfield reported. “From now on, scoutin’ 
Alto for Les Radley will be yore job.” 

The girl’s dusky eyes clouded. 

“You are leavin’ thees country?” she 
asked anxiously. “Es bueno.” 

Hatfield shook his head. “I got me a 
cowpoke job lined up down in the basin, 
querida. I'll get to town ever so often.” 

Fear kindled in Zolanda’s eyes. “You 
are a Coffin Thirteen vaquero, Senor 
Jeem?” 

Hatfield picked up his reins. 

“No,” he answered. “I’m workin’ for 
Beth Beloud on the Rafter B—if she’ll 
have me.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Lavarock Canyon Assignment 


ORNING sunlight shafted through 
z the window of the little office room 
in the Rafter B ranchhouse where old 
Captain Beloud had had his desk. Beth 
now occupied the rancher’s 
swivel chair, completing a detailed study 
of her father’s books. 

The Rafter B was definitely headed 
toward bankruptcy. Her father had died 
leaving considerable debts, including sev- 
eral months’ back pay for his crew. Most 
of his riders had quit, following the old 
man’s death. 

Beef receipts for the last gather had 
been spent before the packeries had paid 
off, the Rafter B’s income going to dro- 
vers’ wages, railroad fees and current ex- 

penses. The supplies which Dall Stockton 
had brought down from the Alto mer- 
cantile house early this morning, in Sam 


Rome’s rented Studebaker wagon, had not 
been paid for. 

Within the next thirty days, Beth knew, 
Sheriff Vic Drumm would move in to 
tack up notices for a forced auction sale. 
And that would mean that Grote Postell 
would be the high bidder—probably the 
only one. 

Rustlers had whittled at the Beloud 
herd until the last tally which Leon Hes- 
terling had recorded in the books revealed 
that the Rafter B’s stock totaled less than 
two hundred three-year-olds, yearlings 
and she-stuff. Even if Beth sold them at 
top market quotations, she realized that 
she could barely pay the wages of the 
three or four cowboys who had remained 
loyal to Rafter B. 

She squared her shoulders and returned 
the books to her father’s battered safe. 
Rolling down the top of the ancient desk, 
she made her way into the living room, 
where Leon Hesterling was seated on a 
horsehide divan, poking the logs in the 
fireplace. 

Her foreman-fiancé looked up as she 
went to a front window and looked out 
over the Rafter B and corrals. 
Down by the granary, Dall Stockton, her 
wrangler, was unloading the Studebaker 
wagon, in spite of the fact that he had not 
slept all night. The redhead’s industry 
filled Beth with a tender sentiment she 
was at a loss to analyze. 

“Well, Beth’—Leon Hesterling spoke 
up now in his clipped British accents— 
“you jolly well know the answers after a 
look at Cap’n Bob’s accounts. We’re bust- 
ed. Finished. For the last time, I’m ad- 


ising you to accept the Coffin Thirteen’s 


fifty-thousand-dollar offer.” 

Beth wheeled to face her fiancé, her 
face twitching angrily. 

“No!” she cried, stamping her foot. “I’d 
burn the ranch down before I’d let Grote 
Postell get his hooks on Dad’s place! If 
you don’t want to fight that range hog, I 

o.” 

Hesterling shrugged, giving her a 
toothy smile which, on occasions such as 
this, she found maddening. 

“Fight? _With what? The Rafter B is 
helpless. You know it.” 

Beth shook her head, misery welling up 
in her. Just when she needed Hesterling 
most, he was failing her. 

She knew little of his backgrounhd—too 
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little, she realized now, if she intended to 
marry the man. She realized vaguely that 
he was a scion of a wealthy Cornishman, 
in line for a dukedom, that his aristocratic 
family had shipped him off to Canada, 
where he had picked up his knowledge of 
cattle ranching before coming to West 


Texas and accepting the foremanship of: 


the Rafter B. 

“T wish you had more of Dall Stock- 
ton’s gumption, Leon,” she said desper- 
ately. “You should be out there this morn- 
ing, helping him unload that barbed wire. 
If we are going to keep the Coffin Thir- 
teen beef off our graze, we’ve got to string 
a drift fence, and soon.” . 

Hesterling colored angrily. 

“Maybe you should marry that cavvy 
wrangler, Beth!” he snapped peevishly. 
“Don’t deny that he’s tried to make love 
to you. I’ve seen the way he makes calf- 
eyes at you.” 

Beth crossed the room, planting her feet 
wide-spread in front of the remittance 
man. 

“The Rafter B will be yours when we 
are man and wife,” she reminded him. “I 
know you get monthly remittances from 
England, but why don’t you help me save 
this ranch?” 

Hesterling grinned indolently. 


“And spend the rest of my life fighting 
the Tombstone Trail smugglers, to say 
nothing of bucking Grote Postell’s com- 
bine? No, chickadee. If that is what being 
your husband entails, I don’t want any 
part of it.” 

They were harsh words, intended to cut 
her to the quick, to break her iron resolu- 
tion. Instead, they gave Beth an insight 
into this man’s character. As if scales had 
been ripped off her eyes, she saw him now 
stripped of the aura of drama and swash- 
buckling romance which had made him 
appeal to her. 


HE saw him. as he was, the product 
of a decadent nobility, a weakling 
who had no fight in his make-up, a quitter 
who chose the line of -least resistance 
when the going got rough. In that mo- 
ment, she made her decision, fully aware 
of its implications to her own future. 
“Leon, you and I were not meant to be 
one. As a foreman, I respect you. As a 
prospective husband, I—I see my mis- 
take.” 


Hesterling went bone white as he saw 
the girl jerk the two-carat solitaire from 
her finger and thrust it into his hand. 

“I want you to leave Rafter B, Leon,” 
the girl went on, ‘in a cold, impassionate 
voice. “Get out. I’ll stay and fight this 
thing alone. I don’t expect to win. But at 
least I’ll go down without showing a yel- 
low streak or a white flag.” 

Hesterling stared at the diamond ring 
in his hand, and then, with a cold laugh, 
he clapped on his Stetson and headed for 
the front door, his spurs chiming. 

Hand on the knob, he turned to survey 
the girl. 

“You’re upset, chickadee,” he drawled. 
“Tl go out and help your pet unload the 


wagon. By the time you’ve cooled off, I~ 


think you'll be glad to get my diamond 
back.” 

Hesterling stepped out on the front 
porch and paused there a moment, his lips 
clamped in rage, staring at the spears of 
dazzling light which flashed from the fa- 
cets of the gem in his hand. 

“Domestic trouble catch up with yuh, 
Red Duke?” 

Hesterling looked up, startled by the 
deep bass voice which addressed him. He 
saw the man he knew as Jim Field sitting 
on a magnificent golden sorrel, a few feet 
from the porch steps. 


There was a calculating grin on the 
Ranger’s mouth as he saw Hesterling 
thrust the diamond engagement ring into 
a pocket. Before the ex-foreman of the 
Rafter B could frame a retort, Beth Bel- 
oud stepped out of the door beside Hes- 
terling, her eyes shining as she recognized 
the rider. 

“Howdy, ma’am,” Hatfield drawled, 
doffing his Stetson. “Yuh offered me a 
job yesterday. If it’s still open, I’m here 
to take it—on yore terms.” 

Leon Hesterling shook himself out of 
his trance. 

“T do the hiring around this spread!” he 
snapped. “You can jolly well go to blazes, 
Field. I’ll have no drifter working on the 
Rafter B.” 

Beth stepped to the edge of the porch, 
her amber eyes fixed on the Lone Wolf. 

“Take your bedroll over to the bunk- 
house,” she said evenly. ‘I’m hiring you 
—and I’m desperately glad to do so.” 

Hatfield replaced his John B., curveted 
Goldy around and rode off in the direc- 
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tion of the Rafter B bunk shack, with Hes- 
terling staring after him like a man recov- 
ering from a body blow. 

Hesterling turned to Beth then, his eyes 
humble, his manner contrite. 

“Now, Beth, don’t go off half-cocked,” 
he pleaded. “You need a foreman around 
this place. I’m game to stick until the 
ship sinks under us.” 

Beth was staring off across the corrals 
to where Dall Stockton was laboring 
alongside the granary. 

“No, Leon,” she said, a deep sadness in 
her voice. “You and IJ are finished. I see 
that now. Believe me, this is not an easy 
decision for me to make,” 


Beads of sweat broke out on Hester- 
ling’s face and something akin to desper- 
ation showed in his close-set eyes. 

“One last favor,” the Rafter B. owner 
went on. “Send Dall over to the house on 
your way out, Leon. I’m going to reward 
Dad’s adopted son for his loyalty and de- 
votion to this ranch. I’m going to make 
Dall Stockton my foreman.” 

Hesterling clenched and unclenched his 
fists. Then, without a word, he descended 
the porch steps and headed off toward the 
barns. He heard the ranchhouse door 
close as Beth went inside. 

Instead of seeking out Dall Stockton, 
Leon Hesterling went directly to the Raft- 
er B bunkhouse. Inside, he found Jim 


Hatfield spreading his blanket roll on an . 


empty bunk. 

“As long as Beth’s hired yuh over my 
better judgment, Field,” Hesterling said 
from the bunkhouse door, and reverting 
to range lingo, “yuh’ll have to remember 
that I’m ramrod around this outfit. I’ve 
got a job for yuh to start off with this 
mornin’.” 


ATFIELD hung his saddle-bags on a 
deerhorn rack over his bunk and 
turned to face the Red Duke. 

“Fair enough,” he rejoined. “What are 
yore orders?” 

Hesterling stepped over to a table, 
brushed aside a beer bottle with a candle 
stub in its neck, a greasy deck of playing 
cards, and picked up a writing tablet. 
Taking a gold pencil.from his vest pocket, 
Hesterling sat down and scribbled some- 
thing on the tablet. 

“What cattle we’ve got left,’ Hesterling 
said, “are bunched over in Lavarock Can- 


yon. We’ve got a line camp over there 
with two waddies on duty—a buckaroo 


~ named Jinglebob Marsh and a Mexican 


pelado named Pancho. -I want yuh to re- 
lieve ’em till further word from Beth or 
me.” 

Hatfield accepted the folded paper 
which the Duke handed him, and thrust 
it in the pocket of his hickory shirt. His 
pulses raced with quickening excitement. 

Lavarock Canyon, he knew, was a link 
of the Tombstone Trail smuggling route. 
Part of the Rafter B range, it connected 
with the Rio Grande. He welcomed this 
opportunity to scout the critical Texas 
side of the beginning of the Tombstone 
Trail. 

“Hand my message to Jinglebob or the 
Mexican, over at our line camp cabin at 
the mouth of Lavarock Canyon,” Hester- 
ling went on. “Yuh’ll find plenty of grub 
on hand. A week or ten days from now 
I'll send one of the men over to handle 
the herd in yore place. Until then, stick 
on the job.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Treachery 


ITH his soogans rolled and cased 
in the slicker he carried behind his 
cantle, Jim Hatfield left the Rafter B 
bunkhouse and went out to where he had 
left Goldy drinking at a horse trough. 
The Ranger was in rare good spirits. 
He was shrewd enough to know that he 
had witnessed the aftermath of a great 
crisis in the love affair of Beth Beloud 
and Leon Hesterling. Somehow or other, 
the girl had got wise to the fact that her 
fiancé was a rotter. Hatfield had been 
careful to note that her engagement ring 
was missing from her left hand, which 
meant that the ring Hesterling had been 
looking at was the symbol of a broken 
betrothal. 


He saw nothing unusual in the fact that 
Hesterling remained at the Rafter B as its 
foreman. The Duke’s role on the ranch 
was separate and distinct from his per- 
sonal relationship with Beloud’s heiress. 

Within five minutes of his arrival on the 
Rafter B. the Lone Wolf had a job and his 


> 
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first assignment. Unwittingly, Hesterling 
had been instrumental in placing a Texas 
Ranger at the most cruicial spot on the 
Tombstone Trail smuggling route. 

Hatfield adjusted his cantle roll and 
mounted Goldy, aware that Hesterling 
was watching him through a bunkhouse 
window. He rode in the direction of the 
Corazone foothills, putting a shake-roofed 
blacksmith shop between him and the Red 
Duke's view. 


A few yards away, young Dall Stock- 
ton, haggard-faced from his night of toil 
on the Alto road where he had lugged his 
scattered freight up the hill and loaded it 
on Rome’s freight wagon, was finishing 
his work and unharnessing his team, pre- 
paratory to turning them out in the corral. 

Stockton’s fatigue-rutted face lighted -up 
as he recognized the Ranger on the golden 
sorrel. 

“Glad to see yuh, Field!” the cavvy 
wrangler called cheerily. “Fine hoss yuh’re 
straddlin’. Never seen a finer bronc this 
side of the Pecos, and that’s a fact.” 

Hatfield reined up, regarding Stockton 
benevolently. 

“Dall, yuh told me yesterday that yuh 
was in love with Beth Beloud. Why don’t 
yuh make a play for her, instead of backin’ 
off into a corner stall and givin’ Hester- 
ling free rein?” 

Stockton ran splayed fingers through 
his russet hair. 

“Beth made her choice. Soon as they 
marry, I’m draggin’ my picket pin. Yuh 
don’t understand my position, Field.” 

The Ranger bent down from stirrups, 
his voice lowered confidentially: 

“Beth give the Duke his engagement 
ring back this mornin’. If I was you, son, 
I’d rattle my hocks over to the house and 
show Beth yuh’re no man to be trifled 
with.” 

Stockton’s jaw gaped in amazement, but 
a great hope dawned in his eyes as Jim 
Hatfield urged Goldy into a canter. The 
Ranger headed off past the barns, in the 
direction of the obsidian cliffs which 
marked the mouth of Lavarock Canyon, 
three miles to the west. 

When Hatfield topped the first tornillo- 
spined hogback which put an embracing 
elbow of high ground around the Rafter 
B headquarters, he swung hipshot fashion 

‘in saddle and looked down on the roofs 
of the spread. He saw Dall Stockton walk- 


*- 


ing rapidly toward the votichhibane; and 
chuckled. 

The cavvy wrangler had grown up with 
Beth, loved her like a sister. But it went 
deeper than that. Stockton, past twenty- 
one, was a.man in love with a woman. 
The next time he saw Stockton, he hoped 
the wrangler would have some happy 
news for him. 

The Lone Wolf was pushing off into the 
chaparral on his way to Lavarock Canyon 
when he saw a blur of movement off in 
the stunted cottonwoods which flanked 
the road from Alto. A rider was hammer- 
ing into the Rafter B grounds, astride a 
cat-hammed buckskin cayuse. 

Even at this distance, Hatfield had no 
difficulty in identifying the warped shoul- 
ders of the rider, the broad-brimmed black 
sombrero and the bannering tails of the 
clawhammer coat. 

“Sheriff Vic Drumm,” Hatfield chuck- 
led, watching the bounty-hunting lawman 
from Alto gallop to a dusty halt in front 
of the Rafter B bunk shack. “An’ I got an 
idea what he’s after.” 


N THE morning hush which overlay 
Thundergust Basin, sounds carried 
far. Hatfield waited on the trail, watching 


‘curiously, as he heard the unoiled hinges 


of the bunkhouse door squeak open and 
saw the tall figure of Leon Hesterling step 
out to greet the buzzard-faced sheriff. 
“That Jim Field hombre stole a golden 
sorrel out of Sam Rome’s livery this morn- 
in’, Duke!” Vic Drumm panted, his voice 
wafting up to where Hatfield sat his sorrel 
on the hogback. “I trailed him across the 
—e He was headin’ towards the Rafter 


Y eto reply was voiced so low 
that the Ranger could not catch it. But 
Hatfield knew that Hesterling would like 
nothing better than to sick the law onto 
the man who had whipped him to a finish 
at the Blue Casino day before yesterday. 

The Rafter B ramrod, however, instead 
of gesturing in the direction of Lavarock 
Canyon, motioned Vic Drumm to alight. 
Both men, heads close together in con- 
spiratorial fashion, vanished inside the 
bunkhouse. 

“Can’t figger that,” the Ranger grunted, 
touching Goldy’s flanks with his rowels. - 
“T’d of thought the Duke would have set 
that star-totin’ reward-hunter on my trail 


pronto prontico. Especially seeing as how 
he didn’t want to hire me in the first 
place.” 

Putting Goldy into a jogging lope, the 
Ranger fished in his pocket for makings 
and in so doing, encountered the note 
which Hesterling had given him to deliver 
to the cowboys he was to relieve out in 
the Lavarock Canyon holding ground. 

Impelled by idle curiosity, Hatfield un- 
folded the missive and read the Red 
Duke’s scribbled message: 


Pancho: Take the bearer back to where Jingle- 
bob Marsh is and leave him there, as relief line- 
rider. 

Hesterling 


The note seemed innocent enough in 
its phrasing, but Hatfield found himself 
wondering why the Duke had bothered 
to write it. It would have been sufficient 
for Hatfield to deliver his instructions to 
the pelado line rider verbally. 

Returning the note to his pocket, Hat- 
field turned his attention to sizing up the 
country where he would be spending the 
next week riding herd on the remnants of 
the Rafter B’s rustler-whittled herd. 

The Corazone Range lifted sharply from 
the basin flats, a seemingly endless succes- 
sion of barrancas and boulder-dotted bad- 
land ridges which ended at the incised 
divide, shimmering against the brassy 
Texas sky. The mountain malpais was 
broken only in one place, by the twisting, 
haze-filled gulf of Lavarock Canyon. Over 
the summit, Hatfield knew, was the deep- 
er gorge of the Rio Grande, setting off 
the Lone Star State from Old Mexico. 

For half a thousand years, the trail of 
the Spanish conquistadores had occupied 
the pit of Lavarock Canyon. More than 
once, in conferences back in Austin head- 
quarters with Captain Bill McDowell, the 
Lone Wolf had pored over survey maps of 
Lavarock Canyon. 

Only a year ago, one of McDowell’s 
company of Rangers had been dispatched 
to ride patrol in this canyon, and that 
Ranger had never returned. As a result 
of his disappearance, McDowell had co- 
operated with the Mexican Rurale Police 
and the United States Border Patrol and 
Customs officials in keeping a watch on 
the point where Lavarock Canyon inter- 
sected the Rio Grande gorge. 

It was at the junction of the Tombstone 
Trail with the international boundary line 
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that one of the greatest smuggling leaks 
was located, McDowell figured. The re- 
sults of the intensified campaign by Bor- 
der authorities in both Texas and Mexico 
had been a temporary break-up of smug- 
gling activities along the Tombstone Trail, 
and Les Radley’s decision to hide out in 
the Rosillos sheep camp at Paisano Pass. 

But of late, pressure of other duties had 
forced the governments of both nations to 
withdraw their guard from the local area. 
As a result, Jim Hatfield knew that he 
stood a good chance of spotting some con- 
trabandista activity here in Lavarock Can- 
yon. It had taken a strange and complex 
tangle of events to place him here, osten- 
sibly as a Rafter B line rider. But instinct 
told the Lone Wolf that this assignment 
of Leon Hesterling’s would not be devoid 
of its share of adventure and action, 


ACK in Presidio two weeks before, 

when Bill McDowell’s telegraphic 
orders had reached Jim Hatfield, the 
Ranger chief had hammered home his 
point. The telegram had read: 


LES RADLEY IS KNOWN TO BE HIDING 
OUT AT A PASTOR’S CAMP IN PAISANO 
PASS. BRING HIM BACK—ALIVE, IF POS- 
SIBLE. RADLEY IS JUST A COG IN A BIG 
SMUGGLER ORGANIZATION. HE IS A DAN- 
GEROUS MAN, A RARE PRIZE. BUT WE ARE 
AFTER THE KINGPIN WHO GIVES RADLEY 
AND THE TOMBSTONE TRAIL BUNCH OR- 
DERS. WITH RADLEY IN OUR HANDS, WE . 
STAND A CHANCE OF FINDING OUT WHO 
THAT LEADER IS. 


Well, Hatfield had invaded Radley’s . 
hideout and had brought his man back to 
civilization—only to lose him. The only 
way Hatfield knew to restore his standing 
with Roaring Bill was to make his stay in 
the Thundergust Basin area count, and 
count big. 

Thirty minutes out of the Rafter B, 
Hatfield reined Goldy to a halt on the 
rocky shoulder of Lavarock Canyon. Be- 
hind him, he could see the purple flats of 
Thundergust Basin, dotted with Grote 
Postell’s grazing cattle. Sunlight flashed 
on the windowpanes of Alto town, midway 
up the Rosillos slopes, ten miles away. 

A feather of dust lifted above the foot- 
hill ridges which Hatfield had just travel- 
ed. The Ranger’s brows drew together 
in a quick frown as he caught a glimpse 
of Leon Hesterling and Sheriff Vic Drumm 
riding along his trail. 

Drumm intended to arrest him for steal- 
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ing Goldy from Sam Rome’s stable. That 
would be an awkward charge to buck, but 
at the moment of leaving Alto, Hatfield 
had seen no other way to handle the 
recovery of his own mount. 

. Dismissing his. pursuers from his 
thoughts for the time being, Hatfield 
reined his sorrel down a ledge trail into 
the canyon proper. As far as he could see 
up into the cliff-hemmed gulch, there was 
no sign of Rafter B cattle or of grass 
where they could have grazed. Apparently 
Beth Beloud’s stock were grazing further 
back in the mountains, closer to the Rio 
Grande. 

Just inside the mouth of the canyon, 
where the gray ribbon marking the Tomb- 
stone Trail came in from Thundergust 
Basin, Hatfield saw a low adobe shack. 
That would be the Rafter B line camp. 

He rode up, sending his halloo running 
ahead of him, and dismounted, leaving 
Goldy ground-tied in front of the shack. 

In response to his call, a seedy-looking 
Mexican peon in a straw hat and filthy 
serape emerged from the adobe jacal, a 
Remington .45-70 cradled in his arms. 

“Como ’sta?” the Ranger greeted the 
Mexican. “You Pancho?” 

The vaquero nodded, his flint-black eyes 
expressionless, his face an inscrutable 
mask. 

“T’m here to relieve you and Jinglebob 
Marsh,” Hatfield went on, speaking in 
Spanish. “Here’s a carta from Senor Hes- 
terling.” 

Pancho took the folded sheet of paper 
and scanned it stolidly. 

“Bueno,” he grunted. “Put. bedroll in- 
side. I take you up-canyon to Marsh.” 

Hatfield untied his soogans from Goldy’s 
cantle and headed past Pancho into the 
murky interior of the cabin. And even as 


he moved Pancho drove the walnut butt - 


of his rifle in a clubbing blow to the Ran- 
ger’s skull. 

Fireworks exploded in Hatfield’s brain. 
He was not conscious of sprawling head- 
long across the threshold, nor of the Mexi- 
can’s deft fingers relieving him of his hol- 
stered six-guns. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


THE WELL DIGGERS 
A Doc Swap Story by BEN FRANK 
AND OTHER YARNS 


CHAPTER XV 
Jim Hatfield’s Grave 


HERIFF Vic Drumm and Leon Hes- 

terling, riding into Lavarock Canyon 
by way of the rimrock trail which Jim 
Hatfield had followed, arrived at the Raf- 
ter B line camp. They found the Mexican, 
Pancho, busy tying the unconscious form 
of Beth Beloud’s new cowhand in jack- 
knife fashion across the saddle of the 
golden sorrel. 

“That’s the hoss he stole,” the Alto sher- 
iff announced triumphantly. “I’ll take Jim 
Field back to my calaboose an’—” 

Hesterling waved the lawman into si- 
lence. 

“No. Stealin’ a horse is nothing. I 
want my revenge, Vic. This waddy dies. 
Pancho will take him up the gulch and 
give him the same medicine Jinglebob 
Marsh got.” 

The two men dismounted, Vie Drumm 
scowling impatiently. 

“As you say, Duke,” the star-toter 
grunted. “Rome ought to be satisfied when 
I fetch his hoss back with blood on the 
hull. Jim Field’s death is no skin off’n 
my nose.” 

Hesterling walked over to where Pancho 
was leading his own saddle horse away 
from the lean-to stable. 

“Yore hermanos are coming through 
today?” the ex-Rafter B foreman asked 
the peon. 

“Si, senor. The Rio ford, eet ees not 
guarded thees week. Then mulas loaded 
weeth contrabando are coming through 
from Tinaja Burro today.” 


Hesterling grinned with satisfaction. 


“Good. Bring Field’s caballo back with 
yuh after yuh’ve buried the gringo, 
Pancho. The sheriff wants to take the 
sorrel back to town tonight.” 

Pancho slipped a rope over Goldy’s 
head and set off up the cliff-bordered 
length of Tombstone Trail, leading the 
sorrel and its limp burden. 

Hesterling walked back to where Vic 
Drumm was hauling a rawhide trot-line 
out of the cold springs which bubbled out 
of the rocks near the cabin. A series of 
beer bottles were tied to knots in the trot- 
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line and shortly the two riders were re- 
freshing themselves with ice-cold lager. 

“We'll wait here,” Hesterling said. “A 
ten-mule shipment of narcotics and bar 
silver is comin’ up from Chihuahua. Pan- 
cho says the Trail is open again.” 

Drumm wiped foam from his mustache 
and sought the shade of the cabin wall. 

“Tough, you gettin’ booted off Rafter B 
here at the pay-off,” the sheriff com- 
mented. “Not that yuh’re worryin’ about 
losin’ a wife, what with yuh havin’ a 
missus back in England. But it would 
have been nice, ramroddin’ Rafter B in 
yore own right.” 

Hesterling shrugged. “Don’t matter 
much, Yuh’ll be auctionin’ off the spread 
to Grote Postell before the summer’s over. 
I’ve still got plans of my own... .” 


IM HATFIELD’S senses returned 

slowly. He finally became aware of 
the fact that he was tied hand and foot, 
and that he was jackknifed over his own 
saddle. Goldy turned his head back fre- 
quently, whinnying sympathy. 

Stinging alkali dust choked the Lone 
Wolf. Twisting his head around, he caught 
sight of a serape-clad figure mounted on 
a lineback dun which bore a Coffin 13 
brand on its rump. The rider was Pancho, 
the horse was Grote Postell’s. Those two 
facts were enough to snap Hatfield’s dazed 
senses back to normal. 


' As his senses cleared, the Ranger real- 
ized that Leon Hesterling had deliberately 
sent him to a death-trap. Grote Postell had 
planted one of his Coffin 13 gunhawks at 
Beth Beloud’s line camp. Hatfield found 
himself wondering if the other waddy, 
“Jinglebob” Marsh, was likewise drawing 
Coffin 13 pay. 

After an interminable ride between 
towering volcanic walls, Pancho halted 
his dun and dismounted. Coming back to 
Goldy, the Mexican untied the mecarte 
which held his prisoner in saddle. 

Hatfield sprawled heavily to the ground, 
landing on his side. His skull ached like 
a shell of hot metal from the blow Pancho 
had given him with the rifle butt, and his 
brains felt as if they were being poached. 

Drawing a twelve-inch cuchillo from 
his belt sheath, Pancho slashed Hatfield’s 
ankle and wrist bonds, then hauled the 
Ranger to his feet. Stepping back, Pancho 


picked up his .45-70 and motioned Hatfield 
toward the mouth of a rocky defile which 
opened on Lavarock Canyon. 

“Go that way, senor,” the pelado or- 
dered, speaking in guttural Spanish. “Fol- 
low my orders or I shoot.” 

Hatfield headed past Goldy, wondering 
in that moment if he would ever see the 
sorrel again. Catclaw and ignota scrub 
tore at his batwing chaps as he pushed his 
way up the boulder-littered defile, Pancho 
stalking behind him with his Remington 
at full cock. 

Fifty yards from the Lavarock Canyon 
bottom, Hatfield came to a halt in a wide 
spot of the defile, floored with sand. 

Directly ahead of him. were two oblong 
mounds of earth, grown over with bull- 
tongue cactus. One of the mounds still 
showed the marks of the shovel that had ° 
shaped it. ° 

They were graves, carefully hidden 
back in this deep cleft in the rocks. Top- 
ping the older of the two mounds was a 
silver star enclosed by a silver ring. A 
Texas Ranger’s badge! On the newer 
grave were a pair of jinglebob spurs. 

“Jinglebob Marsh,” Pancho spoke up, 
reaming his rifle barrel against Hatfield’s 
spine. “A Rafter B vaquero who was un- 
lucky enough to see a band of alien 
Chinese being smuggled across the Border 
into Lavarock Canyon, amigo.” 

Hatfield stared, dumfounded by this 
evidence of ruthless killing, by Pancho’s | 
implied confession that he was a member 
of the Tombstone Trail smuggler legion. 

“And the other?” 


Pancho laughed harshly. “A Texas Ran- 
gero, who had the same bad luck, senor.” 

Hatfield bowed his head. This was 
where Captain: Bill McDowell’s man had 
played out his string, then—bushwhacked 
while on patrol duty, by contrabandistas 
from south of the Border. : 

Pancho stepped over behind a clump of 
Spanish bayonet and brought out a rusty 
shovel. 

“Dig, senor!” the Mexican ordered, 
handing Hatfield the tool. “A nice little 
graveyard we have here, no? But they 
call it the Tombstone Trail, it is so.” 

Hatfield stepped over between the two 
mounds and began digging. This was his 
own grave Pancho was forcing him to ex- 
cavate at gun’s point. Perhaps Jinglebob 
Marsh and the Ranger had known this 
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same fate. 

Under the loose sand, Hatfield’s shovel 
struck alkali hard pan, and digging was 
difficult. The nooning sun poured its 
punishing heat into the defile; the Ran- 
ger’s shirt was soon drenched with per- 
spiration. 

Pancho crouched on a gabbro boulder 
near the rim of the Boot Hill clearing, 
keeping his rifle leveled at the Lone Wolf, 
taking no chances on his victim attempting 
a break. 

Hatfield knew he was _ hopelessly 
trapped. Since Hesterling was the author 
of his downfall, he knew he could not 
count on the arrival of the Rafter B ram- 
rod and the Alto sheriff for help. 


By the end of an hour, he had gouged a 
three-by-six-foot oblong between the two 
graves, to the depth of a foot. As he 
worked, he groped desperately for some 
means of outwitting the rifle-toting Mexi- 
can who was supervising the grave-dig- 
ging from behind a .45-70 muzzle. 

Pancho was not to be bribed or tricked, 
Hatfield knew. The Mexican had his or- 
ders. He was a killer who was probably 
well paid for his réle of executioner. 

“Yuh work for the Coffin Thirteen?” 
Hatfield asked the black-faced peon, paus- 
ing in his work to lean heavily on his 
shovel. 

“Keep digging,” 
make no habla.” 

Pancho was riding one of Postell’s 
horses. That fact alone gave Hatfield rea- 
son to believe that the owner of the Blue 
Casino and the Coffin 13 Ranch had de- 
finite connections with the Tombstone 
Trail smuggling activities. But what good 
would that information do him now? 
Escape from this predicament was impos- 
sible. 

His muscles cried out for rest, but 
‘Pancho would permit no stopping of his 
grim task. When the grave was a foot 
deeper, Hatfield was positive that Pancho 
would pull the trigger and drop his victim 
in the grave of his own making. 

Then Pancho would strip some macabre 
memento from Hatfield—his sombrero, 
perhaps, or his boots—to serve as a grave 
marker. Then he would fill the hole and 
the fate of Texas’ most celebrated Ranger 
would remain forever a mystery, another 
grave on the thousand-mile-long cemetery 
known as the Tombstone Trail. 


Pancho growled. “I 


ATFIELD decided that his only 

chance for a break would be to 
heave a shovelful of clods into Pancho’s 
face and follow it up by hurling his shovel 
like a javelin, hoping to split open Pan- 
cho’s skull with the blade. 

It was a long chance, in view of the 
rifle leveled at his brisket. Not for an 
instant did Pancho take his eyes off his 
grave-digging victim. But the break must 
come soon. 

“Bastante—enough digging. senor!” 
Pancho said suddenly, as if reading Hat- 
field’s trend of thought. “The grave ees 
ready. I geev you five seconds to say your 
prayers, amigo.” 

Hatfield saw Pancho stand up, cuddling 
the Remington stock against his leathery 
cheek, the barrel aimed at his heart. 

Gripping the hickory shovel handle, 
Hatfield lunged forward, standing knee- 
deep in the grave,-and hurled the shovel 
with all his force at the standing Mexican. 

Pancho held his fire, leaping nimbly to 
one side as the steel blade of the shovel 
missed his skull by inches. Hatfield had 
made his one desperate bid for. survival, 
and had failed. He was now at the killer’s 
mercy! 

Pancho grinned, enjoying this by-play. 

“For that, senor, I shoot you and bury 
you alive!” snarled the Mexican, and lined 
his sights on Hatfield’s stomach. 


Bracing himself for the expected impact 
of a .45-70 slug drilling his abdomen, Hat- 
field winced as a gunshot exploded like 
cannon fire between the defile walls. 

But it was not Pancho’s rifle which spat 
flame and smoke in that instant. 

The Remington dropped from the Mexi- 
can’s lax grasp, and blood spurted from a 
bullet-hole which appeared as if by magic 
between his bushy brows. With a long 
exhalation, Pancho toppled dead. along- 
side Jim Hatfield’s grave. 

The shot had come from somewhere be- 
hind the Texas Ranger, not from the direc- 
tion of Lavarock Canyon. 

Unable to believe his eyes and ears, 
Jim Hatfield whirled and leaped out of 
the grave from which he had been so 
miraculously spared, staring into the dense 
growth of mesquites and junipers which 
blocked off the defile above him. 

He saw a rusty rifle barrel jutting from 
the thickets, smoke wisping from its bore. 
Then the chaparral parted, to reveal a 


gnomelike figure clad in a parfleche jacket 
and battered Stetson. A pair of twinkling 
blue eyes regarded Jim Hatfield, and a 
toothless grin was revealed above a 
snarled beard which fell to the gunman’s 
waist. 

“Smoky Joe!” 

Hatfield gasped out the name, as he 
recognized the wizened little prospector 
whom he had saved from Primotivo Frei- 
tas’ knife over in Alto three days ago. 

“That’s right, son!” chuckled the desert 
rat. He stepped out into the full blaze 
of sunlight and leaned on his rifle. “I got 
a minin’ claim at the upper end of this 
gully. When I heard the noise of some- 
bedy diggin’ down here, I figgered them 
Border-hoppers had tallied another man 
for a nameless grave, so I come down to 
do private investigatin’. ee 

Reaction set in on the big Ranger then, 
making him want to laugh immoderately. 
He seized the prospector’s hand and 
wrung it. 

“Yuh shore evened up yore debt to me, 
old-timer!” the Lone Wolf said fervently. 
“TI was within an. ace of seein’ what lay 
over the Big Hill.” 


Smoky Joe prodded the-dead Pancho 
with a warped boot toe. 

“We'll bury this killer in the grave you 
dug, when it comes the cool of the eve- 

in’,”’ Smoky Joe grunted. “Right now, 

Soa could use a slug of forty-rod whisky 
and a snack of bait up at my prospect 
- camp, I reckon.” 

Hatfield glanced off down the defile. 

“I’ve got a hoss back in the canyon, 
Joe,” he said. “Wait here and I'll be back 
in a jiff. I could use some nourishment.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Chihuahuan Smugglers 


OING back: down the defile from 
which he had never expected to 
emerge alive, the Lone Wolf’s whistle 
brought Goldy over to the mouth of the 
gully. The sorrel was still linked with 
Pancho’s Coffin 13 dun by a hackamore. 
Looped over Pancho’s saddle-horn were 
Hatfield’s gun-belts and holstered Peace- 
makers. He buckled them on, snugging 
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the big Colts against his thighs. Then he 
slipped the lead rope off Goldy and turned 
the Mexican’s pony loose. Somewhere off 
up the canyon he heard a rushing of 
waters, and realized that the Rio Grande 
ford lay just around the bend of Lavarock 
Canyon. 

He led Goldy back into the defile and 
found Smoky Joe seated on Pancho’s 
back, calmly puffing a corncob pipe. The 
deughty old prospector got to his feet, 
appropriating the pelado’s .45-70, and led 
the way into the screening chaparral. 

A hundred yards up the brushy split in 

the rocks, Hatfield arrived at his rescuer’s 
mining claim. Smoky Joe had blasted a 
prospect hole into a ledge, following a 
gold vein into the country rock. He made 
his home in a high-roofed stope just in- 
side the grotto’s mouth. 
’ In the dim light, Jim Hatfield saw the 
outlines of a rusty army field stove, a 
canvas cot, and powder boxes tiered neat- 
ly and serving as a table. Further up the 
gulch, Smoky Joe’s jenny*mule was rest- 
ing in a lean-to stable roofed with woven 
maguay fibers. A wheelbarrow and mining 
tools littered the heap of leveled-off mine 
tailings in front of the cave. 

“Ever bothered by smugglers crossin’ 
the Rio?” the Ranger asked, as Smoky 
Joe opened a can of peaches, a can of 
beans, and got sowbelly sizzling in a skil- 
let alongside a pot of coffee. 

The long-bearded oldster chuckled, 
tucking his whiskers in his belt as he 
stoked the army stove with ’squite chunks. 

“This camp is too well hid,” he ex- 
plained. “But I’ve seed plenty of dope 
and ’dobe dollars and Chinese and other 
contraband come into Texas by way of 
Lavarock Canyon. Sometimes by night, 
sometimes in broad daylight.” 

Hatfield unbuckled his chaps belt and 
opened a cunningly contrived secret pock- 
et sewn into the leather there. From the 
compartment he drew a silver-ringed star 
badge. 

“Texas Ranger, eh?” Smoky Joe said, 
without surprise. 

“Jim Hatfield’s the name,” the Lone 
Wolf said, returning the Ranger badge to 
its hiding place. “I’m takin’ yuh into my 
confidence, Joe, because any help yuh can 
give me will be appreciated by the State 
of Texas.” 

Smoky Joe set out a steaming meal for 
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his guest. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I can’t help yuh 
much, Hatfield. I don’t interfere with them 
Border-hoppers as long as they leave me 
alone. When a man gits past eighty, he 
don’t want to tangle in no shootin’ match 
with Tombstone Trail smugglers.” 

Wolfing down the welcome food—a ban- 
quet could not have been more tasty to 
Hatfield in that moment—the Ranger 
decided that Smoky Joe, while friendly 
to his crusade here, needed drawing out. 

“Where do these smugglers go after 
crossin’ the Rio Grande?” he asked. 

Smoky Joe shrugged his bony shoulders. 

“After they leave Lavarock Canyon, 
they head into Thundergust Basin, like 
they was makin’ for Alto town. I’m afraid 
I ain’t much help to yuh, Hatfield.” 


The Ranger grinned. “Yuh shore are. 
Tell me—have yuh ever seen any of the 
Texans who take delivery on contra- 
band?” 

“Nope. The Border-hoppers turn their 
stuff over to their compateros somewheres 
else besides Lavarock Canyon. Sometimes 
they come back loaded with freight for 
Chihuahua. Crated rifles and ammunition 
for the Mexican rebelistas, such as that. 
Depends on the political situation south 
of the Rio.” 


Jim Hatfield was helping himself to an- 


other cup of coffee when his ears caught 
the sound of voices somewhere outside. 
He was instantly alert, hands on gun 
butts. 

“Somebody’s located that Mexican I 
killed down the gulch,” Smoky Joe ex- 
plained. “Voices carry up the gully like 
they was talkin’ into a megaphone. That’s 
why I heard yuh diggin’ yore grave.” 

Motioning for the prospector to remain 
where he was, Hatfield palmed his guns 
and headed out of the cave, going down 
the brushy trail toward the outlaw ceme- 
tery down the gulch. Moving with infinite 
stealth, he reached the spot where Smoky 
Joe had crouched at the edge of the clear- 
ing to draw a bead on the pelado killer. 


EON HESTERLING and Sheriff Vic 
Drumm were standing beside Pan- 
cho’s corpse, their horses visible further 
down the defile. 
“T told yuh that shot didn’t sound like 
Pancho’s_ forty-five-seventy!” the Red 
Duke panted. “Sheriff, I don’t like the 


looks of this. Jim Field made his getaway, 
somehow or other. Must have caught 
Pancho nappin’.” 

The Alto sheriff hitched his Boones 
shoulders nervously. 

“Got away on that hoss Rome sent me 
out to dab my twine on,” he grumbled. 
“One thing for shore, if I catch sight of 
that sorrel or Jim Field anywheres in my 
county, I’ll shoot first and ask questions 
afterwards.” 

Jim Hatfield eared back the knurled 
prongs of his six-guns, opening his mouth 
to snarl out an order for the two conspira- 
tors to throw their arms up. But the 
words never left his lips. Leon Hester- 
ling’s next comment kept him mute. 

“Let’s get out of here. The shipment’s 
due across the Rio. That’s more important 
than worryin’ about that saddle tramp 
makin’ his getaway.” 

Drumm _ and 


the remittance man 
mounted, ignoring Pancho’s unburied 
body. When they had vanished in the 


‘direction of Lavarock Canyon, Jim Hat- 


field skirted the clearing and stalked in 
pursuit. 

A rumble of Mexican voices reached his 
ears before he came in sight of the pit of 
Lavarock Canyon. Skulking forward 
through the brush, Hatfield halted at the 
mouth of the defile. 


A half-dozen Mexicans in gaudy serapes 
and_steeple-peaked sombreros were 
gathered around Hesterling and the sher- 
iff, jabbering excitedly. In the background 
were ten mules, dripping wet from the 
hocks down, proof that they had but re- 
cently forded the Rio Grande. 

Each mule was laden with a Mexican 
albarda pack-saddle. The contents of the 
pack-bags was unknown to the Ranger, 
but he was positive they contained illicit 
freight from Chihuahua, consigned to 
some unknown accomplice in Texas. 

The mules were hitched tandem. The 
leader of the Mexican smuggler party 
turned the trail rope over to Hesterling, 
me remained astride his palomino sad: 

er 

“Vaya,” the Rafter B ex-foreman in- 
structed the Mexicans. “Go. Yuh’ll get 
yore pay-off dinero from El Jefe later 
this week, at the usual time and place. 
Sabe?” 

The Chihuahua smugglers, eager to be 
rid of their dangerous cargo, turned the 
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mules over to Hesterling and made their 
way back down the canyon in the direc- 
tion of the Rio Grande. Hesterling passed 
the lead rope to the sheriff, who dallied 
it around his saddle-horn. 

“We'll work it this way, Vic,” the Red 
Duke said. “You hold the string at the 
line camp corral till dark. I'll ride over 
to Alto.and tell the boss the shipment’s 
here. We'll join yuh at the warehouse 
later.” 

Vie Drumm ran a finger around his 
collar. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he grumbled. “I 
didn’t figger on teamin’ up that close with 
you smugglin’ hombres. My job’s to keep 
the law from botherin’ you fellers.” 

Hesterling snapped an oath, reining his 
palomino alongside Drumm’s stirrups. 

“VYuh'll do as I say, Sheriff. Yuh’re in 
this business up to yore turkey neck, and 
yuh know it. Nobody’ll molest yuh, lead- 
in’ a string of pack-mules across the 
basin.” 

Drumm’s defiance wilted and he got the 
smugglers’ mules started in the direction 
of the Rafter B line-camp cabin. Leon 
Hesterling spurred his palomino into a 
gallop and disappeared ahead of Drumm 
and the mules. 

Jim Hatfield holstered his guns. He had 
had two Tombstone Trail smugglers under 
a cold drop, caught red-handed with evi- 
dence enough to send them to the peniten- 
tiary in Leavenworth for long stretches. 
But a premature appearance now would 
hamstring his chances of finding out where 
the headquarters of the Tombstone Trail 
gang was located, as well as the rest of 
the membership. 


ESTERLING was on his way to Alto 
to report to the “boss.” Later, the 
Rafter B foreman and the Tombstone 
Trail’s chief would join Sheriff Drumm 
and the contraband-laden mules at a ren- 
dezvous which Hesterling had described 
as “the warehouse.” 
Where would the warehouse be? In 
Alto, perhaps? Somewhere on Thunder- 
gust Basin range? Or beyond the Rosillo 
Mountains? The answer to that riddle 
- was simple. By trailing Sheriff Vic Drumm 
-and the pack-mules tonight, he would be 
led to the answer of a puzzle which had 
harassed the State of Texas for a decade. 
Heading back up the defile toward 


Smoky Joe’s mining claim, Hatfield pon- 
dered the many ramifications of the case - 
which this coming night should see 
brought to a victorious climax. 

“The warehouse where the smugglers 
store their contraband could even be on 
the Rafter B- Ranch,” he told himself. 
“Mebbe that’s why Captain Bob Beloud- 
was killed—because he discovered the 
Tombstone Trail headquarters on his own 
place. One thing, Beth will be plumb up- 
set when she finds out how close she came 
to marryin’ an outlaw.” 

He found Smoky Joe toiling with pick 
and shovel at the gold deposits in the rear 
end of his tunnel. The Ranger briefly told 
the result of his spying on the transaction 
between the Chihuahua Border-hoppers 
and the two Texans. 

“T aim to fellow them mules wherever 
the sheriff leads ’em, Joe,” the Lone Wolf 
said, and grinned. “I imagine there'll be 
plenty of surprises for me at the end of 
that trail. Whatever: the outcome, I’ll see 
to it that you get the State’s reward for 
the capture of the Tombstone Trail smug- 
gler chief... .” 

At that very moment, Zolanda Ruiz was 
taking a nap in her private quarters on the 
top floor of Grote Postell’s Blue Casino 
gambling dive in Alto. 

She had song and dance numbers to 
perform every two hours until daylight, 
for this was a Saturday night and Alto 
would be crowded with men avid for en- 
tertainment. Zolanda Ruiz was Postell’s 
star performer, along with a bevy of can- 
can dancers. Those dancers spent all their 
time off-stage mingling with the Casino’s 
customers, drinking watered wine while 
they enticed their patrons to buy expen- 
sive liquor from Postell’s bar. 

Postell paid these girls a percentage of 
their nightly take, as was the frontier 
custom, but Zolanda’s talent as a song- 
stress and dancer lifted her above this 
shabby level. 

She was not required to mingle with 
the Blue Casino’s customers unless she 
desired to do so. 

Sleeping peacefully, the Mexican girl 
was not aware of the door of her room 
opening, to admit a tall, chunky-shoul- 
dered man. He wore a dirty linsey-wool- 
sey shirt and butternut jeans stuffed into 
warped, mud-caked cowboots. His som- 
brero was a battered, sisal-straw affair — 
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which a Mexican peon would have 
scorned. 

An inch growth of beard furred the 
man’s plowshare jaw. His hands were 
dirty and his fingernails were black and 
broken. The only thing about the intruder 
which marked him as different from the 
saloon barflies were his guns—fine cedar- 
stocked Peacemakers in fancy-tooled oak- 
tanned leather holsters. The loops of the 
crisscrossed belts were filled with the 
brass and lead tips of .45 cartridges. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Peril in Alto 


LOSING the door softly behind him, 
the intruder into Zolanda Ruiz’ room 
stared in rapt absorption at the curve- 
some woman in the scarlet-and-lemon 
dancing costume who lay curled on the 
bed, beside the open window. In repose 
her face was somehow unlovely, minus 
its rouge and lip paint and mascara. Her 
facial muscles were beginning to sag, and 
the streaks of gray were visible close to 
her scalp, where the hair had grown out 
after the rest had been dyed. She was 
snoring slightly, unglamorous in sleep. 
“Washed-out hag,” the man muttered 
disgystedly. 

Then he spotted a bottle of imported 
bourbon on Zolanda’s bedside stand. He 
swigged deeply from the bottle, and 
smacked his lips. No cheap trade liquor, 
this. Zolanda must have tapped Grote 
Postell’s private stock of Taos lightning. 


He corked the flask-shaped bottle and - 


thrust it in a pocket of his jeans. 

Going to Zolanda’s dresser, he rum- 
maged through drawers filled with filmy 
feminine clothing. A faint aroma of sachet 
cloyed his nostrils, rousing old memories 
and old hungers in the derelict. 

In the bottom drawer he found what 
he was hunting for—a purse. He helped 
himself to the currency and silver pesos 
it contained, and grinned with satisfaction. 

There was a hobnail lamp with a globu- 


lar shade on the washstand beside a bowl 


ef water and a cracked pitcher. He lit 
‘the lampwick, then stepped over to the 


window. glancing down on Alto’s main 


street which was drowsing in siesta. 

Grote Postell and Leon Hesterling 
emerged from the gambling hall below 
him and stepped into the saddles of a pair 
of horses hitched to the Blue Casino’s tie- 
rack. The Red Duke’s palomino was drip- 
ping lather, evidence that Hesterling had 
recently come in off the range. 

The prowler opened his mouth to call 
down to Postell, then thought better of it. 
He believed he knew Postell’s destination. 
He watched the two riders canter off down 
the street, their horses’ hoofs lifting spirals 
of yellow dust as they headed in the direc- 
tion of Thundergust Basin. Then the man 
at Zolanda’s window reached out and 
hauled down the green window blind. 

The sudden darkening of the room, the 
contrast between the westering sunlight 
and the pale glow of the coal-oil lamp, 
caused Zolanda to stir and open her eyes. 

Then she sat bolt upright, her dusky 
face going ash-white as she saw the brut- 
ish-faced man towering over her. 

“Les!” she gasped, lifting a jeweled 
hand to her throat. “You—you’ve come 
back!” 

Les Radley laughed harshly, reaching 
down to grip her by the arms and haul 
her to her feet. 

“Ain’t yuh got a kiss for yore husband, 
Zola?” he asked, the whisky odor on his 
breath striking her face. 

Zolanda was full awake now, and rage 
and contempt washed the terror from her 
eyes as she wrenched free of him and 
stepped back, sinking into a Morris chair 


“T’m not your wife!” she panted huskily. 
“Not for ten years have you paid any at- 
tention to me. Why are you bothering 
me now?” | 

She spoke in Spanish, which the Tomb- 
stone Trail smuggler understood as well 
as he did his native tongue. Radley 
seated himself in a chair by the foot of the 
bed, drew a cigar from his shirt pocket, 
bit off the end, and lighted it over the hot 
chimney of the lamp. 

“Four days ago,” Radley said, “a Texas 
Ranger had me hogtied for brandin’. A 
washed-out bridge over on the Tornillo 
wrecked the stage he was takin’ me in to 
a hangrope. I’ve spent the last four days 
hidin’ out at a friend’s shack back in the 
hills, Zola.” 

The Mexican girl stared at this man 
who was her legal husband as if she were 
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seeing a rattlesnake coiled to strike. In- 
deed, this outlaw was as dangerous as a 
sidewinder, and more so. 

“T come to Alto,” Radley went on, “to 
see Grote Postell. I missed him because I 
wanted to see you first, sweetheart. I just 
seen him and that Limey dude, Hesterling, 
headin’ out for the Coffin Thirteen.” 


OLANDA sat rigid in her chair, won- 
dering why Les Radley had both- 
ered to look her up. The love they had 
once known was dead, she knew. For years 
she had known only hate for this man who 
had never shown her anything but cruelty. 
It occurred to her that Radley had come 
here to kill her. She could not shake off 
the premonition. And she was unarmed. 
The only weapon she owned was a der- 
ringer which was in the drawer of her 
vanity table, downstairs in her dressing 
room. 


“The Ranger who dabbed his loop on 
me over at Paisano Pass where I was 
holed up,” Radley went on, “was yore old 
friend, Jim Hatfield. Used to be sweet 
on him over in Del Rio, remember? And 
he couldn’t see yuh for dust.” 

Zolanda bit her lip, old pangs of heart- 
break stirring her. 

“These are Hatfield’s guns I’m wearin’, 
Radley went on, puffing cigar smoke at 
the ceiling. “It’s bad luck, I didn’t get a 
chance to use ’em on the Lone Wolf. But 
I thought he drowned in the Tornillo. 
Seems I was mistaken, though.” 

Zolanda betrayed her alarm then by 
sitting up suddenly, a pulse hammering 
on her throat. 

“Comin’ into town this afternoon,” Rad- 
ley went on in his surly monotone, “I 
overheard some rannies talkin’ about a 
jasper by the name of Jim Field, who 
stole a golden sorrel from Sam Rome’s 
stable early this mornin’. Seems the sher- 
iff’s out lookin’ for Field right now.” 

The Mexican girl closed her eyes to 
shield from the outlaw who sat across the 
room the terror which they held. 

“Jim Hatfield owns a golden sorrel,” 
Radley said, staring at her sharply. “I got 
a hunch this Jim Field was the Ranger 
I’m lookin’ for. He managed to keep from 
drownin’ and headed for the nearest set- 
tlement, which is Alto.” 

Radley came to his feet, crossed the 
room and seized Zolanda’s shoulder in a 


> 


viselike gr 

“Tf Hatficld’s been stoppin’ in Alto till 
today,” he snarled viciously, “I know 
yuh’ve seen him. You two are friends. 
Which means yuh know where Hatfield’s 
vamosed to.” 

Zolanda winced from the pain of his 
crushing grip. 

“No—no!” she panted hysterically. “I— 
I haven’t seen El Lobo Solo! I know 
nothing of this Senor Field!” 

Radley’s mallet-sized hands gripped her 
by the throat then, his thumbs questing 
for her windpipe. Shaking her as a ter- 
rier would shake a rat, Radley pulled her 
to her feet. 

Then, holding her throat with his left 
hand, the outlaw pulled a bowie knife 
from a sheath inside his shirt and thrust 
the razor-honed blade against her scarlet 
dress, over the heart. 


“Tell me where that Ranger is, Zola, or 
TV’ll carve yuh up like a chicken in a 
»? 


butcher shop! 


The sharp cuchillo penetrated Zolan- 
da’s dress, pricked the skin over her heart. 
A whit more pressure, and she would 
have six inches of cold steel in her lungs. 

“Yes—yes!” she whimpered. “Senor 
Hatfield has—has been here. I saw him, 
talked to him.” 

Radley increased the pressure of his 
knife blade, twisting it a little, his left 
hand ready to strangle off any scream she 
might utter. - 

“Where’s he gone?” he snarled in a 
steely whisper. 

Zolanda felt faint. Her mind worked 
desperately, seeking some avenue of re- 
treat from this terrifying predicament. 

“Senor Field has gone to the Coffin 
Thirteen, Les,” she panted. “Postell has 
hired him. You will find him at Postell's 
rancho.” 


Radley sheathed his knife and, doub- - 


ling his fist, smashed a short brutal. blow 
at the woman’s jaw, knocking her back 
into the chair. She sagged limply, and he 
saw that she was unconsicous. 

For a moment Radley stood staring at 
his estranged wife, sorely tempted to 
thrust his knife into her throat. Then, 
with a shrug, he went to the door and 
stepped out into the corridor. 

Zolanda rallied to her senses in a short 
time. Groggy with fear and pain, she 
staggered to the window and ran up the 


ey 
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shade, drawing some fresh air into her 
lungs. 

’ Then she stiffened, as she saw Les Rad- 
ley emerging from the Tombstone Trail 
Livery barn. Sam Rome was leading a 
saddle horse out of the stable, and she 
a Radley hand the old man a green- 
ack. : 


‘WINGING into saddle, the outlaw 
spurred his rented mount into a lope 
and headed down the street toward 
Thundergust Basin. He was on his way 
to Grote Postell’s ranch, searching for the 
Texas Ranger he intended to kill in cold 
blood! 
He would not: find Jim Hatfield on 
the Coffin 13, but in all probability Rad- 
ley would remain at Postell’s place. 


Wiping the blood from her bruised jaw, 
Zolanda Ruiz donned a Spanish mantilla 
and went downstairs into the Blue 
Casino. Going backstage, she paused in 
her dressing room long enough to get the 
41 single-shot derringer from her vanity 
table drawer. 

Then, leaving the establishment by the 
alley door, she crossed the street to Sam 
Rome’s livery. Grote Postell was out of 
town, so he would not know of her failure 
to appear on the Blue Casino stage to- 
night. i 

Zolanda owned a leggy grulla mare, 
which she frequently rode for exercise. 
She saddled the grulla, without attracting 
the notice of either Sam Rome or his 
hostler. 

Shortly she was riding down Alto’s 
main street, grim and aloof in the saddle, 
oblivieus to the waves and calls of men 
who knew her. She sat the saddle like an 
automaton, knowing that for her, life had 
played out its string, that she had a tryst 
with destiny this night. For she had made 
up her mind to track Les Radley to the 
Coffin 13 and kill him before he got a 
chance to bushwhack Jim Hatfield. 

Her mare was fat and old and lazy, slow 
as a plow horse. She knew she had no 
chance of overtaking Radley on his way 
to the Postell spread. But she could bide 
her time to strike. 

Ahead of her, the Tombstone Trail 
pointed like a chalkline across Thunder- 
gust Basin’s cattle range, teward the re- 
mote cluster of buildings in a crease of 
the Corazone foothills which marked 


Beth Beloud’s Rafter B Ranch. 

Zolanda visualized Hatfield over there 
now, sitting in on a bushwhack game in 
which Beth was pitting her feeble 
strength and resources against the might 
of Grote Postell. Thinking of that, Zol- 
anda regretted that her derringer had but 
one bullet in it. As long as she had 
steeled herself to kill a man, putting her- 
self in purgatory for all eternity, she 
might as well include Grote Postell. Texas 
would be better off without him, and his 
ambitions and his intrigues. 

But the derringer was a_ single-shot 
weapon, and Les Radley’s name was on 
the cartridge in that gun. Sundown 
would overtake her before she reached 
the Coffin 13, but darkness would be in 


her favor on this man-hunt.... 


N HOUR after sundown, when dark- 
ness pooled swiftly in indigo layers 
across the expanse of Thundergust Basin, 
Jim Hatfield saw Sheriff Vic Drumm 
emerge from the Rafter B line-camp cabin 
at the mouth of Lavarock Canyon. 
Throughout the afternoon, the Lone Wolf 
had watched from the south shoulder of 
the canyon entrance, bellied down like a 
lizard on a ledge of volcanic rock which 
gave him a view of the line camp below. 
Drumm had driven the ten contraband- 
laden mules into the shelter of the lean- 
to behind the rock shack, out of sight of 
any passing rider who might chance by. 
Except for periodic trips to the trot-line 
beer bottles, submerged in the ice-water 
spring, the Alto sheriff kept indoors, out 
of the sweltering Texas heat. 

Now, with darkness shielding his 
activities, Drumn saddled his horse and 
left the Rafter B camp, trailing the ten 
pack mules. 

Their shape was a serpentine shadow 
under the stars. 

Jim Hatfield waited for ten minutes be- 
fore going back: into a chamiso-tangled 
arroyo where Goldy was picketed. Sad- 
dling hastily, the Ranger rode down a 
long ledge which brought him to the basi: 
floor. 

He had no difficulty in picking up Vic 
Drumm’s trail in the darkness,.for the 
pungent odor of dust from the mules’ 
passage lay in the humid air. 

That gave Hatfield a blue-printed trail 
to follow. 


THE TOMBSTONE TRAIL 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Smugglers’ Den 


NOWING that the sheriff had little 
"stomach for this business of trans- 
_ porting smuggled goods along the Tomb- 
stone Trail, Hatfield knew Drumm would 
be. on a hair-trigger edge. That would 
make him nervous enough to shoot at any- 
thing he saw or heard. So Jim Hatfield 
held Goldy to a singlefoot pace, though 
the big gelding was chafing at the bit, 
wanting a hard gallop to work off ex- 
cess energy. 

The Ranger was trailing Drumm by 
sound more than sight, keeping a good 
hundred yards behind the sheriff’s caval- 
cade of mules. Every few minutes, the 
Texas Ranger reined up, keening the 
night with hands cupped behind ears. He 
could not afford to let Sheriff Drumm 
give him the slip tonight. But always 
he picked up the thud of hoofs, the creak 
of albarda saddle pouches, the occasional 
trumpeting noise as one of the flop-eared 
mules blew dust from its muzzle. 

Drumm skirted the hogback which cut 
the Rafter B buildings from view and 
swung off the Tombstone Trail wagon 
wheel ruts, skirting the ancient travel- 
ing route, but keeping a hundred yards 
out in the sagebrush. 


When the lighted windows of Beth Be- 
loud’s place finally came in view, Hat- 
field estimated that he had trailed the 
mules three miles out into Thundergust 
Basin. There was a moon due later to- 
night, but its pale promise was not yet 
visible behind the jagged teeth of the 
Rosillos. Far to the east, the cluster of 
lights marking Alto town, halfway up the 
footslopes, twinkled like a cupful of dia- 
monds against the ebon backdrop of the 
mountains. 

Midway across the Basin floor, Vic 
Drumm turned abruptly north and 
crossed the Tombstone Trail. Jim Hat- 
field noted this change of direction with 
interest, for it seemed to indicate that 
Alto was not the sheriff’s destination. 

Would it be Grote Postell’s Coffin 13, 
then, which lay in the Rosillos foothills 
north of the cowtown? But as the plod- 
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ding mules put the miles behind them, 
Hatfield began to doubt this. Already, the 
lights of the Coffin 13 bunkhouse were 
behind them, and unless the sheriff 
turned another right angle, he was pass- 
ing up Postell’s ranch. 

Gradually the sheriff swung back 
foward the Corazones, and finally struck 
a little-used wagon road which snaked 
back into the foothills north of the Be- 
loud ranch. Hatfield closed up the gap to 
fifty yards from the rearmost mule now, 
knowing that the risk of losing trace of 
Vic Drumm was increasing sharply as 
the road led between low hills thinly 
timbered with loblolly pines. 

They came to a fork in the wagon road, 
and there was enough star glow reflecting 
from the Texas sky to enable Jim Hatfield 
to read a name on a rusty R. F. D. mail- 
box there: 


WINEGLASS RANCH 
MICHAEL JACKSON, OWNER 


The right-hand fork, Hatfield deduced, 
led down to the Rafter B, and Vic Drumm 
was taking the smugglers’ mules up the 
Wineglass trail. Remembering something 
which Zolanda Ruiz had told him he re- 
called that Michael Jackson had been one 
of the homesteaders who had been fro-. 
zen out by the onward march of Grote 
Postell’s ever-expanding cattle kingdom. 

An owl hoot sounded somewhere 
ahead, and the Lone Wolf reined Goldy 
up quickly as he heard another owl hoot 
answer—a clumsy imitation, this last, 
which came from Sheriff Vic Drumm. 

Smugglers up ahead were signaling to 
the incoming mule train! 

It was too risky for horseback ap- 
proach, now. Hatfield swung out of stir- 
rups and ground-hitched Goldy behind a 
motte of junipers and scrub aspen. Then, 
guns palmed, he headed up the road, 
keeping handy to the brush alongside the 
right-of-way. 

Limned against a white alkali hillside, 
Hatfield saw the looming buildings of the 
Jackson homestead not fifty yards away. 
The chalky slope picked out the shapes of 
Vic Drumm and his ten tandem-hitched 
mules. 

A chaps-clad man was striding toward 
the sheriff as Hatfield slipped along a 
broken-down corral fence on his hands. 


_ and knees, getting closer to the men and 
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_ alongside the pack-saddled mules. 

“Took yuh long enough, Sheriff,” a 
voice came through the shadows to Hat- 
field, a voice which was familiar, but 
which he could not place at the moment. 

“T played it safe and circled wide of the 
Beloud ranch, just in case Dall Stockton 
was out scoutin’,” the sheriff answered. 
“Beth made Stockton her foreman, the 
Duke told me.’ 


ATFIELD grinned at this news. So 
Beth had fired Leon Hasterling! 
Which probably meant she had done that 
even before the Rafter B ramrod had dis- 
patched Hatfield out to Lavarock Canyon, 
into Pancho’s death trap this morning. 

“lead the mules into the warehouse, 
Vic,” the guttural voice went on. “T’ll help 
yuh unload.” 

“All right, Vozar,” 
meager voice. 

Vozar! Jepp Vozar, Grote Postell’s 
mestizo foreman from the Coffin 13! Bits 
of the jigsaw puzzle were falling into 
place rapidly tonight. Postell’s ramrod, 
at any rate, was a member of the Tomb- 
stone Trail rustler band! 

Hatfield heard hinges creak as Jepp 
Vozar opened the doors of a log-walled 
barn—the “warehouse” where smuggled 
goods were stored, apparently. He saw 
Vic Drumm lead the mules into the build- 
ing, saw Vozar close the door behind 

em. 

Emerging from the brush, the Lone 
Wolf stalked across the open ground and 
paused alongside the barn. The air had a 
pungent, earthy smell here, the smell of 
arid ground recently soaked by the rain- 
storm earlier in the week. 

Cicadas trilled in a nearby greasewood 
thicket. Off to the left, he heard horses 
stamping in the stalls in a barn. Appar- 
ently Jepp Vozar was not alone, here on 
the isolated Wineglass homestead. 

Finding a chink in the logs where moss 
packing had fallen out, Hatfield squinted 
into. the “warehouse.” What he saw 
brought an under-breath oath to his lips. 

Mike Jackson had built this structure 
for a granary, but it was used for a more 
nefarious purpose now. Jepp Vozar had 
lighted a lantern, and its pale beams 
glinted off tiers of silver ingots, off wall 
shelves lined with tin cans and small 
sacks. Hatfield had little doubt as to what 


came Drumm’s 


those cans and sacks contained. Narcotics 
—heroin, morphine, opium, marijuana! 
He had found the depository of the _Tomb- 
stone Trail smuggling band! 

Jepp Vozar and the sheriff were busy 

unloading the mule-packs and _ storing 
them in a pile in one corner, almost out- 
side the limited range of Jim Hatfield’s 
vision. Vic Drumm was obviously labor- 
ing under a severe nervous strain tonight, 
for his vulturelike face was rinsed with 
cold sweat and his hands shook as he un- 
saddled the Mexican mules. 
- “The boss is over at the house,” Jepp 
Vozar said. “There’s a little pow-wow 
goin’ over there that’ll make your eye- 
balls bug out a foot, Sheriff.” 

Hatfield put his ear to the crack in the 
log wall to catch Vic Drumm’s answer. 

“No dice, Jepp,” it came. “I’m lightin’ a 
shuck back to Alto. I don’t want no part 
in this smugglin’ business.” 

The steely silence in which Jepp Vozar 
heard this disclosure made Jim Hatfield 
put his eye back to the crack in the wall. - 
He saw Drumm tightening the latigo of 
his saddle. The Coffin 13 segundo was 
watching him angrily, hand on gun-butt. 

“Runnin’ out on the bunch, Sheriff?” 
the half-breed demanded acidly. 

Sheriff Drumm shook his head. 


“No—just goin’ back where I belong. 
The boss gives me my cut to keep star- 
toters from breathin’ down his neck. I’m 
satisfied to live off of what I get from 
owlhooters like Les Radley, and the owl- 
hooters I can collect reward money on. 
Smugglin’s too risky for me.” 

Hatfield saw Vic Drumm lead his horse 
over to the warehouse door and reach for 
the big wooden bar which closed it. Be- 
hind the sheriff, Jepp Vozar slipped a 
bowie knife from its sheath behind his 
shirt collar and hefted it, laying the haft 
along his brown palm. 

“T think,” Vozar said in a grating voice, 
“that yuh’re turnin’ yeller on us, 
Drumm.” 

Something in Vozar’s tone warned the 
sheriff of danger behind his back, and he 
ne ee one bony hand going to his gun 

utt. 

Hatfield gasped as he saw Vozar take 
one step forward, his arm blurring up and 
out. The Mexican knife lanced through 
space like the dissolving scratch of a 
shooting star across the night sky. Vic 
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Drumm choked out an oath, his gun half 
out of holster, and stared ‘down at the 
quivering hilt of the bowie knife which 
jutted from his ribs. 

Then, with a gagging exhalation, the 
sheriff fell dead on the puncheon floor, his 
stooped shoulders quivering. 

“Should have done that long before 
now,” Vozar muttered, and blew out his 
lantern. 


IM HATFIELD braced his back 
against the warehouse wall as he 
heard Vozar open the warehouse door. He 
remained standing there as the Coffin 13 
foreman led the mules over to-a corral 
and turned them loose there. 

Then, a gray ghost in the starlight, 
Vozar headed around the corner of the 
warehouse. Hatfield slipped along the 
wall in catlike silence. 

Fifty yards beyond the warehouse was 
the squat adobe ranchhouse which Mike 
Jackson had built when he had home- 
steaded the Wineglass. Cracks of light 
showed behind shuttered windows. 


Inside that adobe, the chief of the 
Tombstone Trail gang—whoever he was 
—was engaged in some sort of sensational 
“pow-wow,” according to what Vozar had 
told the sheriff. Vic Drumm had tried to 
avoid joining that pow-wow. But Jim 
Hatfield had exactly the opposite inten- 
tion. 

He was halfway to the Wineglass house 
when he saw Jepp Vozar open the door, 
silhouetted ‘sharply against the lamplight 
within. Then the Coffin 13 foreman closed 
the door behind him. 


The Lone Wolf stalked across the front 
yard and paused at that door. Muttered 
voices reached his ears as he moved the 
Texas Ranger star from ‘his belt hideout 
and pinned it in plain view on his shirt. 
He jacked open his six-shooters and in- 
spected the loaded chambers. 

Showdown was just ahead, perhaps a 
gunsmoke showdown. When he opened 
that door, he had te be prepared for 
shoot-out. ... 

Earlier that evening, Dall Stockton left 
the Rafter B bunkhouse and entered Beth 
Beloud’s living room. He found the girl 
helping their Chinese cook, Wing Sing, 
prepare supper. The redhead who was 
Rafter B’s new foreman, as of noon to- 
day, had a worried look on his face. 


“Funny thing, Beth,” he said, “but I 
can’t find hide nor hair of that new waddy, 
Jim Field. He didn’t leave his soogans at 
the bunkhouse, and his sorrel ain’t in the 
cavvy corral.” 

Beth shook her head, puzzled. All after- 
noon she had been wondering what had — 
become of the man she believed to be 
Les Radley, the wanted outlaw. 

“Yuh know, after yuh give Hesterling 
his walkin’ papers this mornin’, he rode 
out with Sheriff Drumm,” Dall Stockton 
went on. “Yuh suppose they had any- ° 
thing to do with Field’s vamosin’? I hap- 
pen to know that Field and Leon were 
enemies.” 

Beth gave her foreman a long, search- 
ing look. He was in leve with her, she 
knew, and could be trusted with her 
secret. 

“Dall,” she said softly, “I have a confes- 
sion to make. Jim Field isn’t his real 
name. He’s a wanted outlaw who re- 


cently escaped from a Texas Ranger— 


the night he saved my life when the stage- 
coach went into the Tornillo. His real 
name is Les Radley.” 

Stockton’s jaw sagged in amazement. 

“Radley! The deuce yuh say! But— 
but why hire a killer lobo like Les Rad- 
ley? You and yore father always used to 
say—” 

“If we're going to fight, Coffin Thir- 
teen,” she cut in swiftly, “we’ve got to 


. have gunmen to back us, Dall. You know 


and I know that Radley i is a good man in 
some ways, despite his killer rep. We—” 
A knock on the door made the girl 
break off. Catching her signal, Dall 
Stockton answered it. 
Jepp Vozar stood at the threshold, an 
envelope in his hand. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Death Trap 


. Dall Stockton’s angry 
frown—Dall and Vozar were ene- 
mies of long standing, and Stockton had 
warned the Coffin 13 breed never to set 
foot on Rafter B soil—Vozar stepped into 
the room and handed the envelope to Beth 
Beloud. 
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“Leon Hesterling is in trouble, ma’am,”: 
Vozar said. “It’s up to you to help him out 
*<of it.” 

Scowling, Beth tore open the envelope 
and scanned a letter written in Leon 
Hesterling’s handwriting: 


Beth, sweetheart: 


After you returned my ring today, I know 
I have no right to ask you for favors. But I am 
being held prisoner at Mike Jackson’s old home- 
stead. You have it in your power to save my life. 
I can’t explain until I see you. If you have any 
mercy, accompany Jepp Vozar to the Wineglass. 
I promise you no harm will come to you. It 
means life or death to me. 

Leon H 


She handed the letter to Dall Stockton, 
who read it swiftly. 

“Hesterling’s hide ain’t worth savin’,” 
he bit out. “Tell Vozar to go to blazes, 
Beth, before I throw a gun on the breed.” 

Vozar shrugged and turned toward the 
door. : 

“No—I’'ll go!” Beth cried after him. 
“Dall, it’s the least I can do, if Leon is 
really in danger. This note is no forgery.” 

Stockton clamped his jaw grimly, then 
strode over to a gun rack and took down a 
Winchester deer rifle. 

“!’m_ comin’ along,” he insisted. “I 
wouldn’t let yuh ride anywhere alone 
with Jepp Vozar for a million dollars.” 

From the kitchen doorway, the wizened 
old Oriental cook piped up in his nasal 
sing-song: 

“Wing Sing go too, Missy Beth.” 

Five minutes later, Jepp Vozar was 
leading the three Rafter B riders up the 
wagon road which skirted the Corazone 
foothills. The Chinese had armed him- 
self with two hatchets. 

It was a half-hour ride to the Wine- 
glass. They reached Mike Jackson’s RFD 
mail-box at the road fork and turned left, 
and only Vozar caught sight of Sheriff 
Vie Drumm and his mule string, 
approaching the works from the east. 

Reaching Jackson’s adobe, the riders 
dismounted and climbed the porch steps, 
Stockton and Wing Sing bracketing the 
girl, The door opened and Grote Postell 
stepped out to meet them, twin six-guns 
jutting from his fists. Their bores were 
leveled at Beth Beloud. 

“Hey!” snarled Dall Stockton, cocking 
his .30-30. “What—” 

“Hands un. both of yuh!” snapped the 


Coffin 13 boss, his gold-capped teeth glint- 
ing as he spoke around his Cuban cigar. 
“One booger move and I shoot the girl.” 

Beth went chalk-white as she saw Jepp 
Vozar .jerk the hatchets out of Wing 
Sing’s scrawny fists, then relieve Dall 
Fak ee of his Winchester and holstered 

olt. 

“Come in.” Postell grinned, backing 
through the door. “We won’t keep yuh 
long, Miss Beloud.” — 

The three Rafter B riders stepped into 
the Wineglass living room. ,.Flames from a 
rock fireplace put their shuttering crim- 
son glow over the cobwebby room, which 
had a fusty smell from long disuse. Beth 
gave a low gasp as she caught sight of her 
ex-fiancé, Leon Hesterling, sitting in a 
split-pole chair beside a table in front of 
the fireplace. Hesterling was tied hand 
and foot to the chair with rawhide lass’- 
rope. 

“Thanks, Beth,” the remittance man 
said, and grinned. “Postell was set to take 
my scalp if yuh hadn’t shown up.” 

Vozar spoke up from the doorway. 
“The sheriff’s comin’ up with the mule 
string, boss. Think yuh can handle these 
buskies?” 

Grote Postell leaned against the fire- 
place mantel, his guns trained on Beth 
Beloud. Without glancing at his fore- 
man, the Coffin 13 boss grated: 

“After yuh’ve unloaded the freight, 
cons, on back, Jepp. Bring Drumm with 
yuh. 
Vozar ducked out into the night to 
carry out his orders. Beth remained 
staring at the trussed-up figure of Leon 
Hesterling. On the table in front of the 
prisoner was a legal document, a bottle of 
ink and a pen. 

“What is this, Duke?’ demaned Dall 
Stockton, glowering at Hesterling with 
raw suspicion in his eyes. “You bait for a 
trap, or are yuh wearin’ Postell’s col- 
lar like I’ve always thought?” 


ESTERLING lowered his eyes be- 
fore Stockton’s diatribe. 

“It’s like this, Beth,” he said meekly, 
in the crisp British accents he always used 
in speaking to her. “Postell doésn’t know 
that you and I split up. He’s using me to 
force you to sign this deed to the Rafter 
B. Once the ranch has been turned over 
to the Coffin Thirteen, he’s promised to 
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turn us loose. If you don’t sign, he’ll kill 
you and Stockton and Wing Sing as well. 
That’s how it stacks up.” 

Beth sagged into a chair, Stockton and 
the Chinese standing behind her. Neither 
of her loyal Rafter B friends dared make 
a hostile move, knowing that Postell’s 
first bullet would snuff out the girl’s life. 

“Don’t sign that deed, Beth!” Dall 
Stockton panted in her ear. “If Hesterling 
ain’t double-crossin’ yuh, then Postell will 
kill him along with us. Signin’ the deed 
won’t turn us loose.” 

Hesterling weltbed frantically in his 
bonds. Over by the fireplace, Grote Pos- 
tell toyed with his six-guns, grinning 
maliciously. 

“Think it over, Beth,” the Coffin 13 
boss said. “We’ve got lots of time. Is 
Hesterling’s life worth the Rafter B to 
yuh?” 

Beth buried her face in her hands, un- 
able to arrive at any definite conclusion 
about her former fiancé. If Hesterling 
was working for the Coffin 13 secretly, 
then that explained why he had urged her 
to sell to Grote Postell during the time 
that had elapsed since her father’s death. 
If so, his life was not worth saving, at 
Postell’s terms. 


Fifteen minutes elapsed, during which 
the girl showed no signs of having come 
toa decision. Grote Postell showed no 
hint of impatience, enjoying this sus- 
penseful delay as a cat enjoys playing 
with a helpless mouse. 

Hesterling was fidgeting in his bonds, 
pleading with the girl in the name of their 
former association to save his life, assur- 
ing her that he was guiltless of any com- 
plicity with Grote Postell in this set-up. 

Finally the tension was broken by the 
return of Jepp Vozar. Postell glanced 
around at his foreman. 

“Sheriff with yuh?” he demanded. 

Vozar grinned venomously. “He stayed 
down at the warehouse with the freight, 
Boss.” 

Vozar stepped over to the table and 
glanced at the still unsigned deed to the 
Rafter B. 

“What’s the matter? Won’t she put her 
John Henry on that paper, boss?” 

Dall Stockton spoke up explosively. 
“No, and she ain’t goin’ to sign it! Yuh 
can go to—” 

Vozar snapped a six-gun from holster 


and, stepping around the aes thrust the 
muzzle against Leon Hesterling’s sweat- 
damp forehead. Turning his snakish eyes 
on Beth Beloud, Vozar sawed out: 

“If yuh ain’t signed that deed in five 
ticks of the clock, I’ll blow the Duke’s 
brains from here to breakfast!” 

Beth Beloud came to her feet, shaking 
off Dall Stockton’s outreaching hands. 

“Tl sign it!” she screamed. “I—I can’t 
just sit by and see Leon killed!” 

Hesterling’s cheeks ballooned with re- 
lief as he saw Beth dip the pen in ink and 
scribble her name on the deed. With that 
signature went all her rights to the legacy 
old Captain Bob Beloud had left her. 

Vozar laughed harshly, withdrawing 
his gun from Hesterling’s head. He picked 
up the deed, fanned it to dry the ink. 

“Hesterling will do to ride the river 
with, Boss,” he said. “He pulled the trig- 
ger that got rid of old Bob Beloud. Now 
he’s made the girl come across with 
Rafter B!” 

A scream escaped Beth’s lips as her 
dazed brain caught the full implication of 
Vozar’s words. She turned toward Leon 
Hesterling in disbelief, only to see a surly 
grin lighting his features. 

“Yeah, Beth,” her ex-fiancé confessed 
glibly. “I bushwhacked your dad. You 
see, the Rafter B owns Lavarock Canyon, 
and that’s the Tombstone Trail’s key 
point in Postell’s and my smuggling trade. 
We had to own the Rafter B, even if I 
had to marry you to get it.” 


ETH swayed as if about to faint. 

Turning, she staggered over to 

where Dall Stockton waited with open 
arms to fold her in his embrace. 

“Tt’s all right, honey,” the redhead said 
grimly. “They would have killed us any- 
way. I’m just glad I’m here to be with yuh 
tonight.” 

Grote Postell swung his guns to cover 
the embracing couple. Beth was sobbing 
bitterly, her head on Stockton’s shoulder. 
To one side, Wing Sing was fingering his 
black queue and muttering prayers to 
Buddha, knowing that his own end was 


not far off. 

“Untie the Duke, Vozar!” Postell 
rasped, “We'll get this nasty business 
over with fast.” 

Vozar was reaching for Hesterling’s 


bonds when he. was aeerian by the sound 
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of a boot kicking open the front door be- 
hind him. The half-breed spun around, 
jerking a gun from holster as he caught 
sight of the man he knew as Jim Field 
standing on the threshold. 

Flame spat from Hatfield’s left-hand 
gun, and a bullet sped its sightless track 
“past Stockton and Beth, to drill Vozar 
between the eyes. The mestizo foreman 
pitched face-foremost across Leon Hester- 
ling’s lap, triggering his .45 at the floor. 

“Drop yore hoglegs, Postell!” Jim Hat- 
field lashed out, thumbing his right-hand 
gun to full cock as it covered the Coffin 
13 boss. “Yuh’re under arrest!” ~ 

Postell’s Colts dropped with a clatter to 
the hearthstone as he groped his arms 
aloft. Firelight gleamed on something 
shiny pinned to the Lone Wolf’s shirt as 
he stepped into the room. Grote Postell 
groaned with horror as he recognized the 
emblem of the Texas Rangers! 


Things happened fast then. Dall Stock- 
ton released Beth and pounced to snatch 
up Postell’s fallen guns, jabbing their 
muzzles into the Tombstone Trail chief’s 
middle. Over by the table, Jepp Vozar’s 
corpse thudded to the floor as Leon 
Hesterling strained against the bonds 
which held him to the chair. In the Red 
Duke’s eyes was the look of a trapped 
wolf. Hangrope loomed ahead of him for 
the self-confessed murder of Beth’s 
father. 

“We'll leave yuh tied for the time be- 
in’, Hesterling!” Jim Hatfield snapped. 
“Yore sheriff pard is down at the ware- 
house, but he’s not keepin’ guard on the 
contraband yuh got in Lavarock Canyon 
this mornin’. He’s dead. Vozar knifed 
him.” 

Hesterling made a cawing sound in his 
throat. Hatfield picked up the deed which 
bore Beth Beloud’s signature and tossed 
it into the fireplace, where it went up in 
smoke. 

Seeing that Beth was staring at the law 
badge on his shirt, Hatfield laughed 
softly, amused by her confusion. 

“T’m not Les Radley, ma’am,” he said. 
“Jim Hatfield’s the name. Yuh got me 
mixed up that night of the stagecoach 
accident, and since I was travelin’ incog- 
nito, I didn’t let yuh in on my secret. But 


it looks like we’ve reached the end of - 


the Tombstone Trail. I’ve got enough 
evidence on Grote Postell as leader of the 


smugglin’ bunch to hang him a dozen 
times.” ; 

Postell, realizing that his case was 
hopeless, puffed on his cigar and tried to 
ignore the guns which Dall Stockton kept 
reamed into the lapel of his fustian coat. 
His gooseberry eyes followed Jim Hat- 
field as the Texas Ranger stepped over to 
the table, picked up the ink-wet pen, and 
scribbled something on the back of a 
sheet he ripped from an ancient calendar. 

“A telegram to my Ranger boss over in 
Austin, Roaring Bill McDowell,” the Lone 
Wolf said. “You may be interested in 
what I’m reporting to Ranger head- 
quarters, Postell. It goes like this: ‘Tomb- 
stone Trail case finished. Leader is Grote 
Postell, prominent Thundergust Basin 
cattlemen and Alto saloon owner. Have 
him in custedy along with accomplice 
named Leon Hesterling. Have located 
warehouse full of contraband. Les Rad- 
ley still at large as I explained in my last . 
telegram relayed from Presidio this week. 
Signed, Jim Hatfield.’ ” 


CHAPTER XX 
Trail’s End 


UIET and smiling Hatfield folded the 

telegram and handed it to Beth Be- 

loud’s Chinese cook, who was grinning 
from ear to ear. 

“Yuh’re the only man we can spare,” 
he told Wing Sing. “I want yuh to ride to 
Alto and get the Overland Telegraph op- 
erator to put this on the wires tonight, 
savvy? Bill McDowell will be glad to 
know this case is sewed up.” 

Wing Sing thrust the message inside his 
blouse and bowed. 

“Will do,” he sing-songed. “Velly good 
chore for China boy.” 

Hatfield glanced around the room. 

“Tl go out to the barn and bring 
hosses,” he said to Stockton. “Ride herd 
on Postell and Hesterling while I’m gone.” 

Dall Stockton laughed harshly. 

“With pleasure, Hatfield!” he said. 
“There’s nothing I’d rather do than burn 
a couple of caps on these polecats, but 
if you want ’em to hang legal, I’ll close- 
hobble my trigger fingers.” 
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Jim Hatfield and Wing Sing left the 
Wineglass living room then. After a short 
interval, those left there heard a thud of 
hoofbeats as the Chinese sped away from 
the homestead, bound for Alto with the 
Ranger’s telegraph message. 

Boots thudded on the porch outside and 
Beth turned expectantly, believing that 
the Texas Ranger was returning. 

It came as a grim shock to the girl when 
the door slammed open and she found 
herself staring at the red-rimmed eyes of 
the man who had been Jim Hatfield’s pri- 
soner aboard the Wells-Fargo stage an 
eternity ago—the outlaw she now knew 
was the real Les Radley. 

Radley was ignoring the girl, as fe 
leveled the guns he had stolen from Jim 
Hatfield across the room at Dall Stock- 
ton. 

‘Drop the hardware, son!” the Tomb- 
stone Trail outlaw rasped, clicking his 
guns to full cock. “What goes on here, 
Postell?” 

Despair clawed at Dall Stockton as he 
saw death staring at him from the black 
bores of the guns held by this stranger. 
An instant later Grote Postell had jerked 
the six-guns from the Rafter B ramrod’s 
hands—and the tables were turned with a 
rapidity that left Stockton gasping. 

“Good work, Radley!” Postell panted 
shakily. “Where’d you turn up from?” 

Radley stepped across the room to un- 
tie Leon Hesterling’s ropes, Postell keep- 
se his guns trained on Stockton and the 
girl. 


“T drifted over to the Coffin Thirteen 


‘tonight and the roustabout said yuh was - 


out,” Radley explained. “I saw yuh leave 
Alto this afternoon, so I lit a shuck for the 
Wineglass, figgerin’ yuh’d be here at 
headquarters. Lucky I got here when I 
did, eh?” 

Leon Hesterling came to his feet, and, 
reaching out, seized Beth by the arm and 
hurled her roughly into the chair he had 
just vacated. 

“T can’t shoot a woman,” the Red Duke 
grated, as he started tying the girl to the 
chair with the ropes recently removed 
from his own body by Les Radley. “But 
Postell and I have got to head for Mexico, 
because it’s too late to head off Wing Sing 
and intercept that telegram to Ranger 
headquarters. Maybe, if somebody gets 
close enough to hear you screamin’, you'll 


be rescued before you starve, Beth. It’s 
the best I can do for you.” 

Les Radley headed for the front door. 

“Jim Hatfield’s down at the barn,” he 
said. “He’s the meat I’m after. I'll go down 
and cash in that Ranger’s chips for him.” 

Postell, his guns in Stockton’s spine, 
nodded grimly. 

“Bueno. We'll come along as soon as 
the Duke finishes hogtyin’ the girl.” Pos- 
tell grinned bleakly. “Even with Jim Hat- 
field dead, he’s won out. That telegram 
busts up our smugglin’ ring and runs us 
out of Texas for keeps.” 

Les Radley headed out into the dark- 
ness, triumph welling through him. A 
lantern glowed out in the Wineglass barn, 
where the Lone Wolf, suspecting no 
trouble, was busy saddling horses for his 
prisoners. 

Revenge would be sweet tonight, Rad- 
ley thought, coming at the very climax 
of what Jim Hatfield probably regarded 
as the most hard-wen case of his ad- 
venturous career. It would be a pleasure 
to blast the Lone Wolf into eternity while 
the taste of victory was still sweet on his 


lips. 


UNS in hand, Les Radley reached the 

barn, approaching the ramshackle 
building with great stealth. He peeped 
through a knothole in the wall to size up 
the lay of things before he made his play. 
Texas Ranger Jim Hatfield, humming a 
tune by lantern-light, was busy putting 
saddles aboard Vozar’s and Postell’s cow 
ponies. 


Stepping to the barn door, Radley let a 
jingle of his spurs betray his approach. 
Hatfield, both hands filled with a stock 
saddle he was carrying, whirled about— 
and froze stockstill as he saw the fugitive 
Radley stalking toward him behind lev- 
eled guns. 

Killing lust had come to a boil in the 
outlaw’s face as he saw the horror and 
despair which crossed Hatfield’s face. Gun 
expert that he was, the Ranger could not 
possibly drop the saddle and make his 
draw in the face of this point-blank drop. 

“Looks like trail’s end for you, Lobo 
Solo!” jeered the outlaw. “I got Postell 
and the Red Duke out of yore little trap. 
It looks like yore plans went sour all along 
the line.” : 

A crunch of straw behind him startled 
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Radley then, but he relaxed instantly, 
knowing that either Postell or Hesterling 
had come down to the barn to back him 
in case he ran into trouble in his show- 
down with Jim Hatfield. 

But the voice which issued from the 
shadows at his back was a woman’s voice, 
the voice of Zolanda Ruiz: 

“T’ve been trailing you ever since’ you 
left me in Alto, Les. I had to make sure 
of my target.” 

Radley spun around, in time to see 
flame spit from the bore of the derringer 
which Zolanda held in her fist. The bul- 
let smashed Radley below the _ heart, 
dumping him to his knees. With super- 
human effort he managed to lift his guns 
and both Colts blasted at the same in- 
stant. 

Zolanda was still standing there at the 
far range of the lantern’s glow, a taut 
smile on her lips, as death glazed her hus- 
band’s eyes and he slumped backward on 
= reasty straw which carpeted the barn 

oor. 

Jim Hatfield dropped his saddle and 
strode forward, stepping over Les Rad- 
ley’s corpse. Zolanda lowered her smok- 
ing gun and took a faltering step forward. 


“You saved my life, Zolanda!” panted 
the Ranger. “Now, if I can get back to 
the ranchhouse in time, I'll try to save 
Dall Stockton from those—” 


Without a sound, Zolanda Ruiz crum- 
pled in her tracks, and for the first time 
Hatfield realized that the front of her 
dress was soaked with blood, which 
blended with the scarlet fabric. 


Seizing her in his arms, he saw twin 
bullet-holes punched through her dress 
just below the neckline. Radley’s shots 
had struck home, even when the outlaw 
was dead on his feet. 

“T—I love you, Senor Jeem,” came a 
rattly whisper from the Mexican woman’s 
throat. “Vaya con Dios.” 

Her head fell back, and Hatfield felt his 
throat constrict as he realized that Zo- 
landa had rescued him from doom at the 
cost of her own life. 

He heard voices coming from the direc- 
tion of the ranchhouse then, and he low- 
ered the dead dancing girl gently to the 
straw and raced over to leap into the shel- 
ter. of a barn stall, out of the betraying 
light of the lantern. — 

“T heard more than one shot!” came 


Leon Hesterling’s voice from just outside 
the barn door. “Radley must have shot 
up that Ranger like a sieve. We'll give 
Dall the same dose.” 

The Red Duke appeared in the barn 
doorway then, with Grote Postell and Dall 
Stockton close behind him. The Coffin 13 
boss had a six-gun jammed against the 
Rafter B waddy’s back. 

Hesterling had taken three strides into 
the barn when he caught sight of Zolanda 
Ruiz’ corpse sprawled there. Five feet 
further on was another human shape, clad 
in batwing chaps and a faded linsey- 
woolsey shirt. 

Hesterling’s mouth worked like a fish’s 
for seconds before a sound issued from 
his throat. Pointing a long finger at the 
dead man sprawled there, the Duke 
choked out: 


: ~ That—that ain’t the Ranger! It’s Rad-- 
ey! 

Dall Stockton flung himself face down- 
ward on the floor of the barn at that in- 
stant, seizing the opportunity which Grote 
Postell’s petrified amazement granted him. 

Before Postell could lower his gun and 
pull trigger, Jim Hatfield’s icy voice is- 
sued from a nearby stall: 

“Yore target’s over here, Postell!” 


OSTELL and Hesterling whirled as 

one toward the sound of that keen- 
ing voice. They saw the lantern’s glow 
strike the circled star of the Lone Wolf’s 
law badge, as Jim Hatfield moved out of 
cover behind V-spread six-guns. 

With a squall of defiance, Grote Pos- 
tell snapped gunhammer. The bullet 
smashed slivers from the frame of the 
manger behind Jim Hatfield, tearing a slot. 
through the Ranger’s chap wings. 

The leader of the Tombstone Trail 
smugglers didn’t get a chance to correct 
his aim with a second shot. The big Colts 
bucked and roared in Hatfield’s grasp, and 
bullet-holes appeared an inch apart in 
Postell’s beetling forehead. 

Hesterling screamed his terror and fled 
through the barn door even as Postell 
toppled forward. The Coffin 13 boss had 
hardly struck the dirt before Dall Stock- 
ton had clawed the gun from his fist and 
leaped to the doorway in pursuit of the 
Red Duke. 

Jim Hatfield heard Stockton’s gun make 
its harsh breach of the night’s stillness, 
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heard the clatter of Leon Hesterling’s 
running boots suddenly halt, out across 
the yard. 

Dall Stockton turned back into the 
barn, his freckled face beaming in the 
lantern shine. 

“Tf yuh’ll excuse me, Hatfield,” chuck- 
led the Rafter B foreman, “I got to get 
up to the house and untie my future bride. 
Just as Postell led me out of there, I told 
her I’d be back to propose, like I should 
of done years ago. And Beth said she 
would accept me, by gum!” 

Hatfield felt the tension run out of his 
body then. “Run along, son.” He grinned. 
“Good luck te yuh both.” 

Dall Stockton sprinted off through the 
night, toward the lighted doorway of the 
Wineglass homestead shack where Postell 
and Hesterling had left the girl to face 
death by slow starvation. Her reunion 
with the man who loved her belonged to 
her alone. The Ranger curbed an impulse 
to walk over to the house and congratu- 
late them. 

The moon lifted its curved sickle horns 
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over the distant Rosillos at that moment, 
bathing the homestead and the rugged 
Corazones with its argent witch glow. 
Crickets trilled in the roundabout shad- 
ows; a gentle breeze swept off Thunder- 
gust Basin, bringing the spicy scent of 
sage and cactus blossoms to Hatfield’s 
nostrils. It pleased him to know that the 
Rafter B was forever free of the Coffin 
13’s expanding empire after tonight. 

Hesterling lay sprawled beside the 
horse corral fifty yards away, dropped by 
Stockton’s bullet. In the remote distance, 
the lights of Alto twinkled and pulsed 
through the Texas night, reminding the 
Ranger of Wing Sing and the telegram 
which he would dispatch to Roaring Bill 
McDowell. 

“Looks like I was too optimistic in my 
report,” mused the Lone Wolf. “Here 
the Tombstone Trail case is history, and 
I don’t have a single prisoner to show for 
my trouble!” 

He headed off into the moonlight to 
get Goldy. They would be hitting ag 
trail for Austin in the morning. 
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CHAPTER I 
Wounded Lobo 


NIGHT’S sleep had not rested 
A Chet Rankin. He supposed that 

was natural because of the speed 
he had been traveling through this rugged 
country. But, he consoled himself grimly 
as he saddled up in the chill dawn, he 
was nearing the end of a long trail. A trail 
that was going to explode in all perdi- 
tion’s own fire when he arrived where he 
was going. 

He was scattering his campfire, prepar- 
atory to leaving, when he heard the sound. 
He whirled. A horse was walking in, head 
down, foam-flecked and grey with sweat. 
The rider was bent double, clutching the 


horn with both hands. His clothes were 


ragged, as though he had plunged head- 
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long through brush. Two black guns hung 
menacingly at his hips. 

The horse stopped and the rider’s head 
came up with slow effort. His face was 


haggard, his eyes dull. Those eyes hit 
Rankin and the dullness dissolved in stab- 
bing brightness. A gun streaked into his 
fist and centered on Rankin’s chest. 

But the gun wavered and the man’s 
breath came out in a long-drawn effort as 
he fought to steady it. Then the arm 
dropped, as though the gun’s small weight 
were tremendous. He rocked in the sad- 
dle, then all strength left him. 

Chet Rankin caught him as he slid to- 
ward the ground. 

Rankin carried him to the fire and laid 


Young horse-raiser Chet Rankin raises plenty of dust when he rides 
into battle against the murderous lobo gang that has stolen his herd! 


water and coffee, and put it back to boil. - 
—, After that he unsaddled the wounded 
~\N) man’s horse and his own. 
Y When he returned to the fire the man’s 
jeyes were open, watching him with dull 
interest. 

“Yuh’re wastin’ time,” he said, his voice 
faint, but matter-of-fact. “I’ll be dead in 
an hour.” 

Rankin looked at him carefully, noting 
the slender uncalloused hands, the dull 
eyes that had looked at him with death 
in them, the black guns in the oiled leath- 
er holsters. This man, he guessed, had 
looked on death often through the smoke 


him down. Red froth colored his blood- 
less lips and his shirt-front was blood- 
soaked. Rankin cut the shirt away and 
found the wound, ugly and oozing. He 
had been shot through the lungs and, from 
appearances, hours ago. Rankin marveled 
that the man still lived. 

He heated water from the creek in the 
coffee can, washed and dressed the wound 
with a strip of the wounded man’s shirt. 
Then he covered him with his blanket, 
built up the fire again, filled the can with 
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of those guns. That was the reason he 
_ showed no fear now. 


ANKIN lifted the steaming can of 
coffee, put one hand beneath the 
wounded man, lifted him, and let him 
drink greedily. Afterward he seemed to 
feel better. 
“Never thought I’d taste that ag’in,” he 
muttered. He lapsed into labored-breath- 
ing silence, out of which he said: “Yuh 
ain’t asked what happened.” 

“That’s yore business,” Rankin said. 
“But I'd reckon yuh met up with a law- 
man.” 

“Mebbe,” the wounded man said 
thoughtfully. “They was two of ’em hid 
alongside the road. They yelled to stand. 
I cut loose and got this.” He sighed 
tiredly. “Me gettin’ bushwhacked.” He 
seemed to find the thought amusing. 

He lapsed into a stupor and Rankin 
leaned over and inspected the bandage. 
The action roused the man. 


“So Cline’s holdin’ out,” he mumbled 
deliriously. “T’ll fix that, Boss. Good busi- 
ness, hosses.” 

“What kind of hoss business?” Rankin 
asked sharply. He gripped the slack shoul- 
der, “What kind?” 


“Kind?” The dull eyes were unseeing. 
“Sellin’—hosses. But that Cline... .” He 
sank again into silence, from which he 
never spoke again. 

Rankin buried him in a hollow beneath 
a pile of stone and stacked all his gear 
except the black guns on top. He held the 
guns and belts, undecided, thinking of the 
gunman’s last: words, and wondering if 
there could be any connection between 
them and his own problem. 

Three weeks ago Chet Rankin’s herd of 
ninety horses had been rustled, and he 
was now het on their trail. That herd rep- 
resented everything he had—five years of 
work and hope and privation. Its sale to 
the Army would have cleared him of all 
debt and left him a prosperous, well- 
stocked ranch. Without it he would be 
snowed under with debts, wiped out down 
to the clothes he stood in. 

“Hoss selling,’ the gunman had said, 
and intimated trouble with a man named 
Cline, and that he had apparently been 
hired to straighten it out. The business 
was obviously dishonest or a gunslinger 
_ would not be trouble-shooting it. Horse 
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rustling, more likely, then selling. 

Rankin drew one of the black guns and 
hefted it. It was beautifully balanced, 
heavier than his .38. He was no gunman, 
and had seldom worn one until this trip. 
Now, he reasoned coolly, two good guns 
would come in handy. He slipped off his 
own, rolled it in his blanket, and strapped 
on the two black guns. 

The gunman had given the impression 
he was heading for a definite place. Prob- 
ably a ranch. If that were true, and if his 
previous guesses were correct, he might 
pick up definite information of his own 
herd there. It was worth investigation. 

When he rode out, he left the trail he 
had been following for days, and headed 
for the nearest town. 

The town of Fossil was a false-fronted, 
one street place with a dozen stores and 
half as many saloons. Rankin pulled up 
at the Blue Mountain Saloon tie-rack and 
went in. The interior lay in semigloom, 
and the bartender was polishing a glass to 
diamond brightness. A single customer, a 
young puncher, leaned idly against the 
bar nursing a half-empty glass. 

Rankin called for a bottle, poured him- 
self a stiff drink, downed it, and waited 
for the jolt to pass before he asked: 

“Any hoss outfits around here?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” The bartender held 
up the glass, idly inspecting it. 

“Where will I find a man named Cline?” 

The bartender carefully placed the glass 
on the backbar. “I’m new here. Johnny” 
—he spoke to the young puncher—“know 
any Cline?” 

Johnny’s eyes were fascinated by the 
black guns at Rankin’s hips. He raised his 
head slowly, taking in every inch of Ran- 
kin’s trail-hardened six-foot length. The 
puncher’s face was thin, narrow, his eyes 
flat, and a faded blue. He squinted 
through the smoke of a dangling cigarette 
a careful moment. 

“New one to me,” he said then. 

Rankin shoved a coin across the bar 
and left. Outside he let his eyes rove the 
length of the street and saw the sheriff’s 
office at the far end. He headed for it. 


HERE were three men in the office. 

A short, fat man with his stomach 
spilling over his belt, and a drooping black 
mustache, slouched behind the desk. A 
star was pinned to his shirt. 
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for sale, and the Canadian hosses down 


The other two lounged in chairs tilted 
against the wall. One was ramrod-thin, 
with long legs curled about the chair legs, 
and abnormally long arms that hung 
loosely at his sides. His face was heavy- 
boned, clean-shaven. His skin was a 
healthy saddle-brown. 

The third man seemed to be of medium 
‘height with a stocky, solid body. His eyes 
were friendly, and only faintly curious. 
A shock of blond hair curled from be- 
neath his pushed-back hat. 

Rankin spoke to the man behind the 
desk. “You the sheriff?” 

“Sheriff Lash Mitchell,” the fat man 
said. 

“Is there a man around here named 
Cline? Got somethin’ to do with hosses.” 


The men sitting against the wall looked 
at him sharply. The tall one rose leisure- 
ly, stepped to the door, closed it, and 
leaned against it. 

“Last time I seen them black guns,” he 
said in a hard voice, “they was in Blackie 
Payne’s hands, and spittin’ death at me 
an’ Jerry. How come you got ’em, 
friend?” 

Rankin glanced at the stocky blond man 
and caught a wary stare. He shifted his 
eyes to the sheriff. 


“Better talk, son,” Mitchell said flatly. 
He indicated the tall man. “That’s U.S. 
Marshal Ed Cassidy, and this other one’s 
Marshal Jerry Little.” 

Rankin nodded. “This story goes back, 
Sheriff. I had a choice herd of hosses 
down near the California line. Three 
weeks ago they disappeared—rustled. I 
Started trailing ’em. I was camped out 
here ‘about ten miles on a creek bank 
when this feller yuh call Blackie Payne 
rode in this mornin’.” He recounted the 
experience, ending, “If he was headin’ for 
a spot in this section somebody in this 
town ought to know about it. And if my 
hosses are anywheres around I’m goin’ to 
have ’em.” 

Cassidy returned to his chair. 

“We wondered how hard Blackie was 
hit,” he said in a pleased voice. “So yore 
herd was the last to be took.” And, at 
Rankin’s startled look, “We know quite a 
lot about this gang, havin’ been after ’em 
almost a year. We cleaned out the south- 
ern end two weeks ago: One of ’em lived 
long enough to talk some. Told us how 
they run the southern hosses into Canada 


south : 

“He put us on Blackie’s trail, too, tell- 
in’ us Blackie was headed for some place 
around here to straighten out some trou- 
ble. We figgered this gang had a holdin’ 
place somewheres between Canada and 
California where they made the switch in 
hosses and that Blackie was goin’ there. 
Me and Jerry’s been delegated to clean 
out this holdin’ spot, wherever it is.’ 

“Mebbe this is a break,” Jerry Little 
said. “That name Cline mean anything to 
you, Sheriff?” 

Sheriff Mitchell pulled thoughtfully at 
his mustache and shook his head. 


“They’s an outfit down in the brakes 
called Canyon Ranch that I hear’s been 
runnin’ a lot of hosses. Might be there’s 
a Cline there. The owner’s some dude 
Easterner who lives there with his daugh- 
ter. I ain’t been in since they come. Can- 
yon Ranch ain’t what yuh’d call a sociable 
spread.” 

“We ought to look into it,” Little said. 

Cassidy shook his head, “We both been 
up this way before. If that is the holdin’ 
place one of them owlhooters would rec- 
ognize us shore.” He looked thoughtfully 
at Chet Rankin. “Blackie Payne come 
from Arizona. They know him by sight 
down south. It ain’t likely anybody up 
here’s ever seen him. But those guns of 
his are famous along the whole owlhoot 
trail. If that is the holdin’ spot and they’re 
expectin’ Blackie Payne, a stranger might 
go in there with those guns on and get 
away with it.” His eyes hit Rankin hard. 
“How bad yuh want them hosses, friend?” 


ANKIN shook his head grimly. 
“Everything I’ve got in the world is 
in that herd,” he said positively. 
“Want ’em bad enough to risk goin’ in 
as Blackie Payne?” 


ya | figgered on going in, when I come in 


here.” 

“If Canyon Ranch is the holdin’ spot, 
somebody might know Blackie Payne, 
son,” Sheriff Mitchell cut in. “Yuh’ll 
never get out alive, less’n yuh’re lightnin’ 
with them guns.” 

“I’m not fast,” Rankin said, “but I hit 
what I shoot at. I'll go in.” 

“If that’s the place, yuh’ll have to be 
careful what yuh say and do,” 


cautioned. “Remember yuh’re Blackie 


Cassidy 
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Payne 
man.” 

“How we goin’ to do this?” Little asked. 

“We'll go part way with him, hole up 
and wait. If it’s the right place, he’ll have 
to sneak back under cover of night and 
get us. We'll ride down and clean ’em 
up.” Cassidy turned to the sheriff. “How 
far’s this Canyon Ranch?” 

“*Bout four hours into the brakes. I'll 
draw a map... .” 

It was late afternoon when Chet Ran- 
kin left Cassidy and Little hidden in a 
nest of boulders at the edge of the Canyon 
Ranch range and went on. An hour later 
he topped a rise in the rugged brakes and 
looked down at the distant Canyon Ranch 
ranchhouse and outbuildings. 

The ranch was a rolling, green oasis in 
an otherwise rugged, dry and barren land. 
The broad canyon narrowed at one end 
into a funnel that fed into the trackless 
brakes to the north. The river drew a 
silvery thread bisecting the ranch, and 
accounting for the greenness of the val- 
ley. 


every. minute, or yuh’re a dead 


CHAPTER II 


New Identity 


ANKIN started down the long slope, 
keeping a sharp lookout for horses. 
When he saw a rider he pulled up. 

The rider sat his horse in the shade of 
a huge rock fifty feet away. He was an 
oldish man with a long, dark face. A rifle, 
cradled loosely in his arms, was pointed 
at Rankin’s middle. Rankin started to lift 
his arms, then remembered he was sup- 
posed to be “Blackie” Payne. He folded 
his hands loosely over the saddle-horn. 

“Swing that gun away, old man,” he 
said insolently, “or I'll wrap it around 
yore neck.” 

The oldster gigged his horse forward 
and looked at Rankin with shrewd eyes. 
He took in the black guns, Rankin’s con- 
fident manner, his steady stare. 

“Yuh’re Blackie Payne, I reckon,” he 
$aid, and dropped the gun muzzle. 

“Try layin’ that gun on me again and 
see, old man,” Rankin said, in a tough 
voice. 


“We got to be careful,” the oldster said 
peevishly. “Cline would raise ructions if 
I Jet anybody else in.” 

Rankin felt a swift surge of elation. So, 
this was the holding place! 

“The handle’s Baldy Drummond,” the 
oldster was saying in a friendly voice. 

Rankin nodded. “Let’s go down.” 

As they rode toward the distant build-— 
ings, Rankin asked casually, fishing for 
information he needed badly: 

“Yuh been expectin’ me?” 

“Word come with the last bunch of 
hosses from the south you was comin’ to 
take over from Cline.” 

“How does Cline like that?” 

“He’s a curly wolf, frothin’ at the 
mouth,” Baldy Drummond chuckled. 

Rankin wanted to ask if there was a 
herd of Rafter Eight horses here, but was 
afraid to risk it. 

When they rode in and dismounted at 
the corral, a half-dozen men were loung- 
ing before the bunkhouse. These men 
moved forward, every eye on Rankin with 
cold, measuring appraisal. He knew, then, 
they were no ordinary cowboys and re- 
called that Cassidy had said, “Remember 
yuh’re Blackie Payne every minute, or 
yuh’re a dead man.” He knew now how 
true that was, and hollowness crawled in 
his stomach and his throat burned dry. 

A tall man, looking whipcord-toeugh and 
moving with an easy, swinging assurance 
moved out from the rest. He stopped be- 
fore Rankin, hands swinging loosely at his 
sides. 

“You must be Blackie Payne,” he said. 
“Ym Burk Cline.” 


He didn’t offer to shake hands. 


Rankin nodded, let his eyes travel over 
the assembled men, and held his breath. 
This was the most dangerous moment. If 


anyone here had ever seen Payne, he was 


a goner. He felt the cool butts of the black 
guns close under his sweating palms. But 
he was sure, if it came to a draw, any 
man here could beat him. It took all his 
will power to stand loosely, and keep his 
hands from trembling. 

Then Cline was saying, “This is the 
crew that'll take the next bunch north.” 

Rankin pulled his eyes back to Cline. 
“When they leavin’?” he asked, and the 
Beh natural sound of his voice startled 


“Tomorrer night.” 
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“T want to see that herd.” 

Cline studied Rankin or “Blackie 
Payne” with penetrating, black eyes, mak- 
ing up his mind. Then he said abruptly: 

“Baldy, I’ll take yore hoss.” 


In the act of mounting, Rankin stopped. 
A small, thin man wearing glasses, and 
with a shock of white hair, and a tall girl 
were coming up the trail from the barn. 
Rankin watched the girl come toward 
them. 

She moved with sure, athletic grace. 
There was breeding and refinement in the 
lift of her chin and the squareness of her 
shoulders. And as she came closer, stop- 
ping abruptly to stare at him, he was 
aware of well-formed features, smooth 
skin, and expressive eyes. What caught 
and held his attention most, were the lines 
of worry and struggle that sharpened the 
girl’s face and brought a haunted dark- 
ness in her eyes. 

“Blackie, this is Miss Houseman and 
her dad,” Cline said, with a hint of amuse- 
ment. “They—uh—own Canyon Ranch.” 


HE girl’s hands clenched, and anger 
flashed in her eyes. 

“Mr. Cline, your humor is even lower 
than you are,” she snapped. “I didn’t 
think anything could be that low.” She 
turned her angry eyes on Rankin, taking 
him in contemptuously from head to foot. 
“Blackie,” she said. “Then you must be 
the killer I’ve heard these men talking 
about—Blackie Payne. Of course, you'll 
enjoy your stay at Canyon Ranch, 
Payne.” 

Then she flung up the trail toward the 
house. 

Mr. Houseman, her father, looked at 
Rankin from beneath shaggy gray brows, 


his eyes enormous behind the thick glass-° 


es. 

Then he dropped his gaze and fol- 
lowed the girl. 

“T still want to see them hosses,” Ran- 
kin said, and stepped into the saddle. 

They rode in silence toward the river. 
A half-mile from the ranchhouse they 
topped a small rise and the green meadow, 
sliced by the river’s rushing torrent, 
stretched before them. Directly below, a 
herd of nearly a hundred sleek horses 
_ were grazing. Rankin recognized his Raft- 
er Eight herd, and such elation rushed 
through him that he glanced quickly 


euey, so that Burk Cline wouldn’t see his 
ace. 

“Which way do they go out?” he asked, 
after a moment. 

Cline pointed toward the funnel end of 
the valley. “Foller the river through that 
narrow pass into the brakes and back 
country.” 

Rankin said nothing, and after a mo- 
ment, Cline asked in an edged voice: 

“So yuh’re takin’ over. Why?” 

Rankin looked at him. “You know 
why 2 

“Huh! Man’s entitled to somethin’ extra 
for keepin’ the old man and the girl hog- 
tied like I do. I’d of dumped ’em in the 
river.” 

“Why didn’t yuh?” drawled Rankin. 

“Ace says keep ’em, and take one of 
’em into town ever so often so’s nobody’ll 
get suspicious.” 

“How do yuh keep ’em from tellin’ the 
sheriff, or anybody else when they’re in 
town what’s wrong out here?” 

Cline smiled thinly. “The one that goes 
to town knows if anything happens the 
one left here gets a dose of lead poison- 
in’. 

“Yuh let ’em ride?” 

“Not any time. And no letter writin’ 
less’n I read ’em first. And believe me, 
they know if anybody comes snoopin’ to 
make trouble they’re first to go under the 
gun.” 

“They’re not ranchers,” Rankin said. 

“astern dudes. They bought this ranch 
for the old man’s health about a year ago. 
We moved in when they advertised for 
a crew to run it. The old man’s easy to 
handle. That girl’s a wildcat.” 


“She looks it.” 


Rankin swung his horse back toward 
the house. But he was thinking. She 
didn’t look like a fighter. She looked like 
a girl who had about reached the end of 
her string, and was traveling on the same 
thing he was—bluff. “Mebbe we ought to 
get together,” he told himself. 

“When yuh takin’ over?” Cline asked 
suddenly. 

“In the mornin’, 

“What happens to me?” 

Rankin hedged frantically. “Yuh don’t 
know?” And at Cline’s steady look, “We'll 
talk about it in the mornin’.” He touched 
his horse with the spurs to stop further 
questioning. “Now I’m hungry ” 
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Rankin feened his horse into the corral 
and left his bedroll and saddle in the 
barn. 

The meal was an almost silent affair. 
Cline’s dark face was a sullen mask. Cu- 
rious, distrustful glances were thrown 
Rankin’s way by the rest of the crew, and 
in Baldy Drummond’s eyes he saw stud- 
ied uneasiness. He sensed, then, what they 
were all expecting. Cline was not going 
to step aside without a fight. 

The meal finished, Rankin went out 
into:the gloom of the yard where he found 
an old wagon bed and sat down to think. 
The rest of the crew carefully avoided 
him. He rolled a smoke, but it tasted flat. 

Lights came on in the big house and he 
found himself thinking of the girl, the 
sound of her voice, the shape of her angry 
lips. He pushed those thoughts aside, re- 
membering he had to plan for tonight. 


E WOULD slip out late, when the 

ranch was asleep, and notify Cassidy 
and Little. They would have to strike be- 
fore dawn, because tomorrow night would 
be too late. He had to get into the house, 
too, and notify the girl and her father so 
they could hide out. Cline had not been 
bluffing when he had said they would 
taste the first lead, if trouble came. And 
trouble was certainly coming this night! 


He looked at the rustler crew lounging 
before the bunkhouse, at Cline standing 
a little apart, talking with Baldy Drum- 
mond and another man. He mulled over 
ways of slipping past them into the house 
unseen. Then he remembered that here 
he was Blackie Payne. He knew what 
Payne would do. 

Rankin sat there a minute screwing up 
his courage, then flipped away the ciga- 
rette and sauntered up the path toward 
the house. Cline gave him a hard stare, 
and for a moment seemed about to chal- 
lenge him, then seemingly thought better 
of it. Rankin didn’t breathe easily until 
he knocked on the door. Cline was still 
watching, so he opened it and walked in. 

Rankin found himself in a huge, richly 
furnished living room.. John Houseman 
was slumped dejectedly in a deep chair. 
The girl stood stiff and angry in the cen- 
ter of the room. 

“T suppose there’s no stopping you, if 
you want to walk in,” she said icily. 

Rankin glanced at the windows, noted 


that the heavy drapes had bead drawn 


and that there were no other outside 
doors to this room. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said. “I’m 
not Blackie Payne, and I’m no gunslinger. 
The name’s Chet Rankin. That ninety 
head of hosses in yore meadow and that’s 
goin’ north tomorrow are mine.” 

“Of course,” the girl said coldly. 

“I’ve trailed ’em from the California 
line, and I’m going to try and take ’em 
back with me.” 

John Houseman stood up, mingled hope 
and excitement sharpening his voice. 

“Vera, maybe it’s true. Maybe—” 

“Look at him, Dad. We’ve heard these 
men talking about Blackie Payne’s guns, 
and how he was going to take over in 
Cline’s place. Every man in the yard paid - 
him respect an hour ago.” 


I—I guess that’s right.” Houseman 
slumped back in the chair. 
“I can explain these guns,” said Chet 


Rankin. 

“No doubt,” the girl flung at him. “Just 
what do you want, Mr. Payne?” 

Rankin ignored her use of the gunman’s 
name. 

“There are two U.S. Marshals hid out 
about five miles from here, waitin’ for me 
to slip out and tell ’em this is the holdin’ 
place for stolen hosses. Then we’re com- 
ing back tonight and wipe up the gang. 
It won’t be safe here for you and yore 
father. Soon as it’s dark slip out and hide 
until the shooting’s over.” 

For one moment hope leaped into the 
girl’s eyes, then she was looking at the 
black guns again, shaking her head. 

“T don’t know what you hope to gain by 
this torture.” 

“These ain’t my guns,” Rankin insisted. 
He told her how he had come by them. 
“All I’m askin’ is that yuh get out of the 
house and hide, so Cline and the gang 
won't find yuh. Yuh don’t have to believe 
me to do that.” 

John Houseman was on his feet again, 
excited, eyes enormous behind the glasses. 

“Vera, we’re going to try it! I believe 
this man!” 

The girl didn’t answer. All color had 
drained from her cheeks. She was staring 
at Rankin with a terrible intensity in™ 
which wild hope and fear were mingled. 

“T want to believe,” she said, her voice 
low, husky with emotion. “But we've 


lived so long under Cline’s guns and 
threats that I’m afraid. Afraid!” 

“T’ve a sporting rifle hidden they don’t 
know about,” Houseman said. “I can help, 
when the shooting starts.” 

“Fine.” Rankin looked at the girl. 
“Don’t leave the house till everything’s 
quiet. Then stay hid till it’s all over.” 

“Yes,” the girl said, but there was no 
conviction in her voice. 

The hard shell she had drawn about 
her was gone. Now she was just a girl 
who was snowed under with fear and ter- 
rible doubts, and snatching at the first 
straw. And even when she had it, she 
was afraid to hope. 

“Tomorrow yuh’ll have yore spread 
back, and I’ll have my hosses,” Rankin 
said gently. He touched Vera House- 
man’s arm awkwardly. “I’m right—you’ll 
see,” he said, and turned to the door. 


CHAPTER III 


“So Long, Marshal!” 


HET RANKIN went down the ranch- 

house steps into the gathering dusk, 
his head so filled with thoughts of Vera 
Houseman that he heard no sound until a 
gun jammed against his spine, and Burk 
Cline’s rough voice said: 

“Hold up, Mr. Blackie Payne!” 

The two black guns were lifted from his 
hips, then another man moved in front 
of him. He was the thin, pale-eyed punch- 
er Rankin had seen in the Blue Moun- 
tain Saloon. 

“He’s the one that was askin’ for yuh, 
Burk,” the puncher said. “I watched him 
go into that sheriff’s office, and when he 
come out he rode off with two other fel- 
lers. One of.’em, I know, is a U.S. Mar- 
shal named Cassidy. I’m bettin’ this fel- 
ler’s a marshal, too, and that Blackie 
Payne is dead.” 

“Then those other two must be some- 
wheres close and waitin’ for a signal,” 
Cline grated. “We're gettin’ out of here, 
tnight. Tell Baldy to get the boys and 
round up the hosses. I want to be gone in 
an hour. After yuh’ve told Baldy meet 
me back of the barn. We got a little busi- 
ness with this marshal.” He growled to 
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Rankin: “Get movin’—straight out to- 
wards the river. We don’t need an audi- 
ence for this.” : 

Rankin felt the edged purpose and 
finality in Cline’s voice. Cline was not 
bluffing, with that gun in his, Rankin’s 
back. Chet knew if he didn’t start he 
would die here. He stepped out, walking 
steadily past the bunkhouse, and on to the 
barn, where presently Johnny joined 
Cline. 

They began the walk across the mea- 
dow toward the river. One part of Ran- 
kin’s mind was worrying about the girl 
and her father back in the ranchhouse, 
wishing he could warn them. Now, due 
is his carelessness, they were in for a like 
ate. 

Behind him Johnny asked: “Why the 
river, Burk?” 

“Them two marshals’ll get curious when 
this one don’t report,” Cline said. “So they 
come in. They find nothin’. Everybody’s 
gone. A couple days later, mebbe, they 
find this one floatin’ in the river with his 
head busted in. Mebbe he was throwed 
from a hoss, or fell off the bank. Let ’em 
make their own story. It can’t figger to be 
nothin’ but an accident. With nothin’ to 
tie to, their trailin’ ends right here.” 

“What about the girl and the old man?” 

“They go with us. I know a canyon a 
day’s ride off. It’s a thousand feet deep. 
Nobody’ll ever look there.” 

The voice of the river swelled to a 
brawling, ugly throb that filled the night. 
Cline directed Rankin up a steep rise and 
Chet guessed that at the top it fell away 
in a sheer wall. Cline would*‘hit him a 
skull-smashing blow from behind and he 
would tumble over. If he wasn’t already 
dead when he hit the water, he would 
drown before regaining consciousness. 

Then he was at the top, and a step 
ahead he glimpsed the sheer drop, the 
white froth of water far below. 

“So long, Marshal,” Cline said behind 
him. 


Rankin flung himself forward straight 
out over the river. He was too slow, yet 
fast enough so that the blow only glanced 
along the side of his head. Numbing pain 
exploded in his brain and strength rushed 
from his legs. But such was his forward 
momentum that he went over the bank, 
spinning loosely outward.and downward. 

Momentarily dazed by the blow, he was 


still aware of mist before his face, the air- 
rending throb of tremendous power, of 
terror screaming through him at this long 
fall through space. He knew that the wa- 
ter below had the killing solidity of bed- 
rock if he struck wrong. 

He threshed madly, trying to sttalghton 
himself, and partially succeeded. Then he 
struck, head-first, and ata slight angle. 
The smashing impact drove the wind from 
his lungs, and he sank deep below the 
surface. 

The icy shock revived him and he 
stroked frantically upward, his lungs near 
collapse for want of air. After an inter- 
minable time, air was once again against 
his face, and he drank it in hungrily. 

He felt the giant grip of the current 
sweep him forward. Above him the sheer 
banks and strip of night sky wheeled diz- 
zily by. Something smashed painfully into 
his side. He pawed out and gripped the 
smooth wet surface of a rock. His fingers 
clung, slipped, then he was snatched away. 

down current pulled him under. He 
was turned over and over, smashed into 
sharp-cornered rocks, twisted, held down 
until his lungs were on fire, then tossed 
to the surface again. 


A CROSS eddy whipped him toward 
shore, slammed him hard against the 
rock wall. He clawed at it, was torn loose, 
hurled forward again, struggling simply 
to keep his head up, to breathe. Then he 
was dropped suddenly, gently, into 
smooth flowing water. 

A dozen frantic strokes brought him to 
shore. 

The bank was low here, and he was 
actually pulling himself up when he saw 
the black shapes of Johnny and Cline ap- 
pear at the top of the bank a short dis- 
tance upstream. He sank back, lowering 
himself until his mouth was in water, held 
his breath, and waited. 

‘Cline and Johnny stood there several 
minutes watching the dark run of the 
water. Then Cline’s voice came to Ran- 
kin. 

“Told yuh that done it. Let’s go.” 

The two horse thieves turned and dis- 
appeared. 

Painfully Rankin dragged himself from 
the river. Exhausted and shaken, he 
sprawled flat and lay there a bare three 
feet above the water. 
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He wanted to lie there forever, feeling 
strength and warmth flowing back into his 
cold, rock-beaten body. But thought of 
Vera and her father, and his herd, even 
= being rounded up, dragged him to his 

eet. 

He crawled wearily to the top of the 
bank and crouched there. Across the flat 
meadow he made out the moving blots of 
many horses milling, and heard the wind- 
carried sound of men’s voices. 

Taking a round-about course, making 
use of every hump of land, rock and bush 
to stay hidden, Rankin began working his 
way back toward the ranch _ buildings. 
When he reached them the bunkhouse 
and yard were deserted, but his horse was © 
in the corral. 

He went boldly up the path to the 
house. The windows were dark, and the 
door stood open. He went in, groping into 
the living room. 

“Miss Houseman,” he called softly, but 
got no answer. 


He searched his pockets for matches, 
found them soaked, and groped forward 
again. He passed through a door and made 
out the vague outline of a stove. This was 
the kitchen. It took but a minute to lo- 
cate the shelves and a box of matches. He 
filled his pockets and returned to the liv- 
ing room. 

A match, cupped carefully in his palm 
to hide the light, showed Rankin that the 
big chair, where John Houseman had sat, 
was turned on its side. The man’s thick- 
lensed glasses lay on the floor. Cline had 
already taken the Housemans away. 


Rankin ran to the barn. His blanket 
roll still lay in the corner where he had 
tossed it. He got out the gun there and 
strapped it on. Then he saddled the horse 
and rode out. There was no time to get 
Cassidy and Little. Whatever was done to 
save his herd, and to save Vera House- 
man and her father, he must do alone. 

He rode wide around the canyon’s floor 
to keep out of sight, and raced for the 
funnel. Rankin pushed his horse to the 
limit, lunging recklessly over the rough, 
treacherous ground. 

It was a long two miles to the funnel, 
and when he reached it his horse was 
blowing hard. Screened by darkness, he 
entered well in advance of the herd. The 
funnel was narrow, steep-walled; formed 
by two bread-loaf hills. The floor slanted 
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steeply upward. Rankin noticed that the 
green of the meadow had died out here, 
to be replaced by coarse, sun-dried prairie 
grass and sagebrush. 


The funnel was not long. Several min- 
utes riding brought him out on a small, 
flat plateau, beyond which the dark, 
ragged pattern of the brakes began again. 
The night wind was stiff. Rankin sat his 
horse and looked back and down, but sight 
and sound of the horse herd was lost in 
the darkness below. 

He had no plan. Alone, he could not 
hold six men in a fight. They could easily 
enough pick him off, or simply drive the 
herd over him. 

If he could reverse the situation and 
stampede the herd over them, then maybe 
in the resulting confusion, Vera House- 
man and her father would get away. The 
result, he realized, would be two-fold. The 
horses would be back in the meadow, 
5; spooked and scattered, hard to round up 
again 

That would take time and separate the 
rustler crew. He would have a chance 
then of picking them off one at a time. It 
was a good plan—for someone like Mar- 
shal Cassidy or Little, or for a Blackie 
Payne, but not for a horse-raiser like 
Chet Rankin. 

A whisper of sound broke the stillness. 
It swelled to the low rumble of many 
hoofs. If he could just stampede the herd 
before they hit the plateau! But gunfire 
from a single gun would never do that. 


IS mind snatched at a thought. Not 
gunfire, maybe, but fire would! He 
had seen horses go mad in a burning barn. 
He slipped from the saddle, ran his hands 
through the rank, dead grass. The wind 
was in the right direction, pouring down 
the funnel. It would sweep flames directly 
into the faces of the herd. 

Rankin tied his horse to a juniper and 
went down within a hundred yards of the 
top of the funnel. Here there was grass 
thick and tall. The fire would not go far, 
or last long. In ten minutes it would 
sweep through the funnel and die against 
the green of the meadow’s edge. But those 
ten minutes would stampede the herd and 
send Cline and his men scrambling to get 
clear of flying hoofs. 

The herd took shape below, running 
smoothly, swiftly toward the funnel, rid- 


ers hazing their flanks. 

Rankin waited until half the herd was 
in the funnel, then he bent down, struck 
the first match and plunged it into the 
thick brown grass. An orange tongue of 
flame leaped up. It was caught by the 
wind, whipped forward to spread in a 
crackling rush. He ran a hundred feet, lit 
and dropped a second match, then ran 
again. He lit four fires, then ran back to 
his horse and got into saddle. 

In seconds the fires had joined. Built 
into a wall of leaping, wind-fanned flame 
they roared down into the funnel. There 
the blaze lit up a wild scene of kicking, 
screaming horses.and cursing men. There 
was the hammer of gunfire as men dashed 
back and forth, trying to turn the herd, 
to keep the horses bunched as they swung 
about before the advancing flames. Then 
the herd broke past. the riders, went 
charging headlong back into the night. 
Riders scattered, to get clear of driving 
hoofs. : 

Rankin’s eyes searched the orange-lit 
scene for Vera Hovseman and her father, 
but did not see them. Fear arose in him. 
Suppose they had gone down before that 
stampede! He pushed the thought away. 

The fire was through the funnel, fan- 
ning out across the valley floor, beginning 
to die, as it struck the green of the mea- 
dow. Cline’s voice floated up, thick with 
rage: 

“Johnny! Baldy! Get up there! That 
fire was set.” 

Rankin rode quickly away. He skirted 
the rim of the valley, following the rocky, 
uneven ground, until he came opposite 
the ranch buildings. There he cut down- 
grade, rode what he considered a safe dis- 
stance, dismounted, tieing the horse se- 
curely to a clump of sage, and proceeded 
on foot. 

Minutes later he came up behind the 
barn, and edged around it towards the 
corral. There, in the trail before him, 
stood Burk Cline and four men. Baldy 
Drummond was just riding in. 

Baldy slipped out of saddle. 

“Found tracks of one hoss,” he said. 
“I’m bettin’ that cussed marshal didn’t 
drown.” 

“That’s loco talk,” snapped Cline. 

“Ts it?” Drummond pointed at the cor- . 
ral. “His hoss is gone.’ 

Cline swore. “Then he’s gone after them 
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pards of his!” he growled. “They'll be 
closin’ in shore. We got to round up them 
hosses ag’in, find the old man and the girl, 
and get out. Cuss yuh, Baldy, for lettin’ 
’em get loose.” 

“When them hosses stampeded,” Baldy 
Drummond said defensively. “I looked 
out for Number One, the same as you. 
But I seen a hoss in back of the house as 
I come in.’ 

“Let’s go,” Cline said sharply. “We need 
them two folks if the lawmen come up 
with us. They won’t dare shoot, long as 
_ we got the old man and the girl.” 

The knot of men started up the trail to- 
ward the house. 


CHAPTER IV 
One-Man Battle 


HY Vera and her father had re- 

turned to the house, after once es- 
caping, Rankin could not guess. Perhaps 
it was because of shattered nerves, or the 
fear of leaving a place they knew, for the 
death-charged blackness of the brakes. 

Whatever their reason, Rankin knew, 
he couldn’t let these outlaws break in on 
them again. He couldn’t hope to beat five 
men, but he could create enough noise 
and diversion to warn the Housemans, 
and give them time to-get out. 

He drew his gun, ran swiftly along the 
side of the barn and stopped. Standing in 
the barn’s shadow he called sharply: 
“That’s far enough, Cline. I'll kill the 
first man that moves!” 

Cline whirled with a suddenness that 
caught Rankin flatfooted. Recognizing 
Rankin’s voice, Cline fired. The bullet 
slammed into the wall behind Rankin. 
Rankin answered the shot, and a man 
swore explosively. Then all of them dived 
for cover. 

On Rankin’s left, screened by the water 
trough, Johnny’s voice said: 

“Drop that gun and walk out, lawman.” 

Rankin saw the gun then, not more than 
twenty feet away, and Johnny’s thin face 
as he took sight over the top of the trough 
at him. He weighed his chances, saw they 
were hopeless, and let the gun drop. 

Cline came forward, his sharp, sullen 


face ugly. 

“Yuh kill hard, mister. I’ll remember 
that next time.” He turned to the others. 
“Round up that old man, and the girl, and 
bring ’em to the bunkhouse.” 

Cline and Johnny marched Rankin to 
the bunkhouse where Cline lit a lamp and 
pushed Rankin down on a bunk. Cline 
stood before him, legs braced, a cold smile 
thinning his lips. 

“I’m glad, now, I didn’t kill yuh at the 
river. Yuh’ll make good protection, too, 
in case yore friends get bothersome.” 

“A thousand-foot canyon for the three 
of us?” Rankin said. 

“Why not?” Cline looked at Johnny. 
“Tf he moves, blow him in two.” 

When Cline left, Johnny drew his gun 
and sat with it in his lap, his flat, faded 
eyes expressionless. 

“That fire was a signal, Johnny,” Ran- 
kin said experimentally. “Yore whole 
deal’s known to the law. The California 
gang’s wiped out. If yuh’re smart yuh’ll 
run for it now, before Cline comes back.” 

Johnny lifted the gun muzzle even with 
Rankin’s eyes and said: “Shut up.” 


Several minutes later the bunkhouse 
door opened and Cline shoved John 
Houseman in. 

“Where’s that lippy daughter of yores?” 
he snapped at the old man. 

Houseman shook his white head. 
—we got separated in the stampede.” 

Cline slapped him, hard, and House- 
man fell backward on the bunk beside 
Rankin, snatching at his falling glasses. 
A spot of blood appeared on his lips and 
he wiped it away with a trembling hand. 

Cline grabbed him by the shirt, jerked 
him up and drew back his fist menacingly. 

“Talk, old man!” he grated. “You know 
where she is.” 

The bunkhouse door opened and Vera 
Houseman stumbled in, with Baldy Drum- 
mond at her heels. She glanced at her 
father and Rankin with dead, hopeless 
eyes, and sank onto a chair. 

“T seen somebody sneakin’ off toward 
the brakes and lit out after ’em,” Baldy 
said. “And there she was.” 

Cline pushed John Houseman back on 
the bunk. 

“Watch ’em, Johnny,” he said. “We'll 
round up the herd and come back after 
yuh. Fire’s out by now. We can drive 
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‘the funnel now.” 
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“T should have kept going,” John 
Houseman muttered for Rankin’s ears. 
“But I wanted a rifle, so I—” 

“Shut up!” Johnny snapped. 

Silence claimed the bunkhouse and the 
minutes ticked away. Rankin watched 
Johnny, estimating the distance to him. If 
his attention would only waver for a sin- 
gle second! But Johnny’s flat eyes were 
steady, watchful, and the gun was rock- 
steady in his fist. 

Johnny was all strung wire and nerves. 
He leaned against the closed door, rolled 
cigarettes one-handed and smoked them 
without once taking his eyes off the three 
before him. A half-hour ticked grimly 
away. The distant tattoo of hoofs came as 
a startling interruption. 

“They’re comin’!” There was relief in 
Johnny’s voice. : 


ANKIN knew that Johnny, too, had 
been under a strain, guarding what 
he thought was a tough U.S. Marshal. The 
gun muzzle dropped slightly as Johnny 
opened the door. For the first time his 
eyés left them to flick outside toward the 
approaching sound. 
That instant Rankin left the bunk in a 
driving headlong dive. 


Johnny jerked back, whipping up the 
gun, but Rankin was on him. His long 
arm shot out, fingers wrapped around the 
gun, his thumb jammed in front of the 
cocked hammer so the gun could not fire. 
Rankin’s other arm snapped about John- 
ny’s middle, then Rankin twisted the gun 
from Johnny’s hand. 

Johnny grabbed at the gun with both 
hands but his strength was nothing against 
Rankin. Chet Rankin rammed him off and 
smashed the gun down hard on his head. 
Johnny collapsed on the floor. 

Rankin. whirled on the girl and her 
father. “Get out, quick!” 

Vera was on her feet, color rushing back 
into her cheeks. Rankin ran to the light, 
doused it, herded them outside and closed 
the door. Three riders had taken shape, 
swinging in off the meadow. 

“Run for it!” Rankin whispered, “And 
keep to the shadows.” 

John Houseman was already scurrying 
towards the house. Vera hesitated. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Meet ’em here. This is trail’s end. Go 
on—run!” 


“Be careful, ” she said softly. “Please, 
be careful.” Then. she was gone. 

Rankin saw that the approaching riders 
would spot the running couple. He threw 
a shot at them to draw their attention, 
then slid into the deep gloom against the 
bunkhouse wall. 

The horsemen pulled up. 

“Johnny, what’s up?” Cline’s voice 
called anxiously. 

Rankin singled out Cline, sighted care- 
fully, and squeezed the trigger. Cline’s 
horse reared, and Cline leaped free and 
dropped behind the animal. The bullet 
meant for Cline had hit the horse. 


The remaining two riders sprang from 
their horses, one sprinting for the corral 
to flank Rankin, the other aiming for the 
protection of a wagon box. Rankin cen- 
tered on the one trying for the corral, and 
fired. The runner’s legs kept churning, 
but with each step his body leaned farther 
forward, until he plowed face-down on 
the ground. His hat rolled off and Rankin 
saw the dome of Baldy Drummond’s head. 

Cline and the man behind the wagon 
fired at Chet Rankin’s gun flash, and lead 
thudded into the bunkhouse wall. 

“Tt’s the cussed lawman!” Cline yelled. 


He began methodically spacing his shots, 
searching Rankin out. The man behind 
the wagon joined in. Rankin dropped 
flat, as lead whined about him. He lay still, 
holding his fire, remembering he had only 
three shots left in the gun. In the excite- 
ment he had not taken Johnny’s well- 
studded belt. Now he would never get it. 

Two more riders came in off the meadow 
at a run. “Burk, what’s the shootin’?” a 
voice called. 

“That lawman got loose from Johnny!” 
Cline answered. “We got him pinned ag’in 
the bunkhouse. You two go around back 
and come up on the sides. This time get 
him!” 

Rankin stood up carefully. He was go- 
ing to get it now, but he felt strangely 
calm. If he could reach Cline, he reasoned 
grimly, and take the leader with him, the 
others would probably break and run, 
leaving Vera Houseman and her father 
alone. Without Cline’s drive, they would 
lack the nerve to carry out any plan. 

Holding his gun up, he stepped out of 
the shadows toward Cline, who still 
crouched behind the fallen horse. He 
threw a shot at the wagon box to keep 
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the other man under cover. 

Cline’s gun hammered, and a great fist 
slammed into Rankin’s side, driving him 
- back. He fired just above the bulk of the 
horse and moved forward again. He dis- 
regarded the man behind the wagon box. 
There was one shot left in the gun, and 
that was for Cline. 


A shot reached at him from the wagon. 
He was hit again, but he leaned hard into 
the shock of the bullet and kept going. 


Then, suddenly, a heavier note came 
into the firing. The sound of the new gun 
was slow, measured, deliberate. House- 
man. with his sporting rifle, from the 
house! The man behind the wagon box 
jerked erect, staggered blindly into the 
yard, and collapsed on his face. 


LINE came up from the horse, stand- 
ing. Rankin raised his gun deliber- 
ately, and the two shots came as one. 
Searing pain ripped through Rankin’s 
shoulder, and he could see that again he 
had missed Cline. He fixed his eyes on 
Cline and swung grimly forward, revers- 
ing the empty gun, gripping the barrel. 
A fresh burst of firing broke out behind 
him. The two men who had circled to the 
rear were unlimbering their guns. He 
kept walking forward, dully surprised that 
he was not being hit in the back. Cline 
fired again, frantically, and missed. 


It seemed to Rankin that he was moving . 


with terrible slowness. But suddenly he 
was on top of Cline, and he saw Cline’s 
eyes sprung wide in alarm. 

Rankin didn’t try to stop the gun-Cline 
swung up. His left hand struck out, 
grabbed Cline’s shirt front, yanked him 


close. His right swept up, clubbed down > 


with the gun on Cline’s head. The man’s 
hat fell off, and Rankin brought the gun 
down again, using all his strength. 

Cline sagged, and Rankin held him and 
struck again and again. The weight be- 
came too great for his failing strength to 
hold and he let Cline go. The outlaw 
collapsed, rolled on his back and lay mo- 
tionless, one arm flung wide and twisted 
unnaturally. 

Rankin looked down at him, then raised 
his eyes to the yard and saw two more 
huddled forms. All shooting had stopped, 
and he guessed the last pair had got away. 
Satisfied, and filled with a vague wonder 
at being alive, he started for the house. 


- gang.” 


Lights blazed in all the downstair’s win- 
dows. The door flew open and Vera 
Houseman ran out. He wanted to tell her 
there was nothing to be afraid of now. 
She had her home again. But the distance 
was tremendous and his legs refused to 
carry him. 

He tried to sit down. Then he was fall- 
ing—falling, and Vera’s voice was calling 
to him across a great void... . 

Rankin came to on a couch in the living: 
room and Vera had just finished bandag- 
ing the wound on his shoulder. John 
Houseman was peering at him owlishly 
through his glasses, still clutching the 
sporting rifle, and beside him stood Mar- 
shals Cassidy and Little. 

Little grinned. “Yuh was shore raisin’ 
the devil when we got here. That fire lit 
up half the state: It was a neat trick.” 

“There’s one left in the bunkhouse, but 
two got away,” Rankin said. 

Cassidy shook his head. “We got that 
feller in the bunkhouse tied tight. The 
other two are dead. Me and Little got here 
as they was closin’ in. That winds up the 
He grinned. “For a hoss-raiser 
yuh’re shore fightin’ man, friend.” 

After they had gone Rankin looked at 
Vera. All the lines of worry and struggle 
were gone from her face and the haunted 
darkness from her eyes. She was beauti- 
ful, he told himself, the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. 


She smiled at him and there was the 
sound of music in her voice. 

“Chet,” she said, “we have no crew, no 
foreman, and Dad and I know nothing 
about running a ranch. Would you—con- 
sider a—a foreman’s job?” : 

“I’ve got a ranch,” he see And then 
at her look of disappointment, he added, 
“It’s a long ways back to California, long 
ways to drive a herd, and this ranch here 
was made for raisin’ hosses. I could sell 
the California ranch. If yuh’d be interested 
in a pardnership—” 

“Oh, yes!” she 
“Wouldn’t we, Dad?” 
. John Houseman studied them sharply 
through his thick glasses. 

“Sure,” he agreed. “Sure.” He turned 
and walked toward the door, hesitated, 
and glanced back. “Partnership!” he 
grunted. “They’re both talking about the 
same g, and neither one’s got the 
gumption to admit it.” 


said breathlessly. 


Old Ray Boswell 
had a special 
reason for 
fighting Apaches— 
a reason that 

John Clifford 
never could have 


suspected! 


The Apaches were sent ‘running 
crazily by the first deadly crackling 
of rifle fire 


The Sergeant's Grudge 


By WILLIAM L. JACKSON 


ward on his middle, half expecting 

to feel an arrow or a rifle slug tear 
through his stocky body at any: minute. 
His eyes were turned anxiously toward a 
high ridge about fifty yeards ahead of him, 
scanning: its rocky length for sign of any 
Apaches. Rocks gouged his underside and 
his face was dust caked and scratched, but 
he kept-moving, ignoring his discomfort 
and thinking of the troops gathered a mile 
back in the rocks, waiting for word of the 


| Late John Clifford inched for- 


Apaches’ position. 

_ John Clifford’s one object was the gain- 
ing of that ugly, red rock ridge, and he 
didn’t mean to be stopped while he was 
alive. But he was. From behind him came 
a low groan and he heard Sergeant Ray 
Boswell say, “Hold it up a little, John. 
These blasted bushes are tearing me 
apart.” 

Clifford wanted to tell Boswell to shut — 
up and hurry, but he stopped, muttering 
violent curses under his breath. Of all 
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the men in the outfit, they had to send 
_ Pop Boswell along with him! This was too 
rough for.a man Boswell’s age. 

In a few seconds Ray Boswell caught up 
and Clifford turned his head to see how 
the old man was taking it. Boswell’s thin 
face was streaked with sweat and- grime 
and his eyes half closed by fatigue, but 
he tried to grin and kept pulling himself 
forward with his sharp elbows. 

“Come on, Pop,” Clifford said, forcing 
an encouraging grin onto his broad face. 
“A little farther and we can move on our 
feet again.” Boswell’s answer was a grunt 
and he pulled himself forward and took 
the lead. 

Clifford watched the slim figure of the 
older man creep across the jagged ground 
and cursed again. He wasn’t sure that 
Boswell could make it back even if they 
reached the ridge, and once they were 
there it would be a matter of life and 
death. One of them had to get back to the 
troops. 

Right over that ridge, if the trackers’ 
and scouts’ information had been correct, 
were about two hundred Apaches, each a 
slinking, copper-colored bundle of swift 
death which might be waiting for him and 
Boswell. And these Indians were still 
blood hungry. Less than twenty-four 
hours before they had massacred an entire 
wagon train, man, woman, and child, 
which had been on its way to Las Cruces. 
The Indians had caught the train in this 
rugged country, in the Sacramento Moun- 
tains, and wiped it out. The cavalry patrol 
had happened on the charred ruins in 
time to pick up a trail and pursue. 

These Apaches were unlike the usual 
roving bands of raiders or the patrol could 
have ridden right over this ridge to give 
them the surprise they were due. These 
Indians weren’t armed with bows and 
arrows. They had the latest repeating 
rifles, a notch better then the cavalry 
carbines! 

Clifford swore at the thought of the 
guns which had been sold to the Indians 
and the trouble they had caused. He had 
seen the men responsible for their sale in 
the last town the troops had passed 


through. Those men were dead, hanged - 


from the limbs of a cottonwood, but they 
had paid a small price when one con- 
sidered the havoc the Indians had wreaked 
with their fast firing weapons and the 


price which the men, women, and chil- 
dren of that burned out wagon train had 


paid. 

If the Indians were beyond this ridge, 
the score was going to be settled. Clifford 
crawled for what seemed another eternity, 
still slowed by old Boswell, and then he 
noticed that the ground. slanted beneath 
them. They had reached the foot of the 
ridge. 

“All right,” he said to Boswell, moving 
himself forward rapidly, “we can stand 
up and climb now.” Both men came to 
their feet, sore and lame from the long 
stretch on their stomachs. They moved up 
the steep ridge, climbing from rock to 
rock and bush to bush, and Clifford looked 
about for the most accessible trail for the 
mounted troops to follow. Several times 
old Boswell staggered and-half fell, but 
Clifford’s strong young arm reached out 
and stopped him. 

Reaching the top of the ridge, they again 
fell on their middles and peered over into 
the depression in the rocks below them. 
Clifford’s eyes widened and he heard Bos- 
well’s breath catch with anticipation. The 
Indian camp was there, close enough so 
they could make out the faces of some of 
the braves! 

Clifford knew they couldn’t stay here 
long. The Indians were still moving into 
the camp, or they’d have had scouts posted 
on this ridge. At any minute two or three 
bucks might wander up here to have a 
look at things. Clifford tried to make a 
rapid estimate of the number of braves. 
He could see all of them below, walking 
about or sitting in restless groups, the 
sun glinting brightly off the barrels of 
the shiny new rifles they carried. He 
couldn’t be exactly sure, but he guessed 
their number at just over two hundred. 
The party the troops had been trailing 
must have been the only one in this coun- 
try at the time. 


LANCING sideways at Boswell, Clif- 

ford saw that the old man, too, had 
his gaze fastened on the Indian camp. Bos- 
well’s face looked sharp and eager now, 
and his eyes looked like a young man’s. 
Clifford had soldiered with the old man 
since the rifle running had begun and 
knew him well, but he had never seen him 
like this. The old man looked almost 
bloodthirsty in this instant of concentra- 
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tion. Clifford reached over and poked 
him in the ribs and the old man jumped. 

“Ts this it, Pop?” he said. “Is this what 
makes it worth while being in the Army 
when you're so old? I’ve wondered.” 

The eager look never left Boswell’s face, 
but his features sobered. “This is it, boy,” 
he said. “I’ve waited for this for months.” 

“Why?” Clifford asked. “Is this what a 
_ soldier’s life is for—these few moments 
when the attack is in sight?” 

“Tl tell you something, boy,” Boswell 
said. “Something nobody else in this troop 
knows. I’m in this because of my boy. The 
Apaches—” The old man’s voice faltered. 
“Well, they got him.” 


Clifford thought he understood then. 
This made it different. He knew how 
Apaches killed. He only hoped that the 
death of Boswell’s son had been a quick 
one. 

“I’m sorry, Sarge,” he said sincerely. 

“No need to be,” Boswell said. “Men 
-are sorry too often. Come on. Let’s get 
back and tell the boys how to get to these 
red devils.” 


Clifford nodded and they turned and 
crept quietly back down the slope. On the 
way back through the rocks Boswell 
stumbled more often, but Clifford no 
longer minded. He made every effort to 
help the old man, glad that he didn’t have 
Boswell’s burden of hate and grief to 
bear. 

They made it back to the troops without 
hearing a sound from the ridge, and they 
knew that they had spied without being 
seen or heard. Boswell made the report 
to the Lieutenant, and crisp, sharp orders 
were flung out to the long file of cavalry- 
men. Within minutes the patrol was on 
the move, spreading and breaking into 
skirmish formation. 

On the way to the ridge Boswell gave 
the officer further particulars, and Clifford 
told him of the easiest trail for ascent of 

-the ridge: The patrol worked its way 

slowly through the rocks and brush and 
the men formed into a two horse file again, 
working their way up the ridge by the 
steep, twisting trail Clifford had directed 
them to. 

Just before the ridge was topped they 
spread out until they were a long line of 
horses and men ready to leap over the rim. 
Then the bugle blasted, and they went 
over in a flying mass of horseflesh and 


blue uniforms, every shoulder feeling a 
rifle butt and every eye picking an Indian 
in the milling group below them. 

The Apaches were sent running crazily 
by the first deadly crackling of rifle fire, 
some diving into the rocks without even 
trying to secure a mount and many others 
dropping to lie silent and harmless in the 
pebble roughened dust: The cavalry split 
into two lethal, fast moving groups, and 
redmen fell by the score. A few saddles 
were emptied in the first charge, but for 
every white man killed at least four or 
five Indians died. 

From the first pitched battle the fight 
broke into many small skirmishes, with 
soldiers firing directly into the faces of 
yelling savages on the ground, and the 
Indians were pushed back to the rocks. 
The savages still alive gained their horses 
and galloped off into the gulléys and 
draws, their wild, angry yells echoing in 
the canyon. 

Clifford lost track of Boswell in the heat 
of the fight. 


The Indians routed, the troops gathered 
for pursuit, but in the few seconds which 
it took them to re-form, the tide almost 
turned. From a bowl in the rocks which 
commanded all of the rock basin, a de- 
vastatingly accurate scythe of rifle fire 
was swung. Several troopers were killed 
instantly in the first surprising volley, and 
then the Lieutenant shouted orders and 
the milling troops dismounted for defense. 


Clifford threw himself in the dirt and 
looked over his rifle toward the bowl of 
rock from which the Indian fire came. He 
saw instantly that the savages had them 
pinned here. From the sound, there were 
only about half a dozen Indians in the fort 
of boulders, but they could rake every 
inch of the ground with their fire. He 
cursed himself for not looking for some- 
thing like this from the ridge top. He 
should have known that the Indians would 
have some way of protecting their rear. 


The wicked cracking of the savages’ 
rifles continued, and Clifford hugged the 
ground. Troopers were returning the fire, 
but they couldn’t see the savages and 
were virtually helpless. A very little bit 
more of this, Clifford knew, and the troops 
would have to withdraw, paying heavily 
for their retreat when they tried to mount 
up and get back over the ridge. It would - 
have been suicide to rush the savages’ 
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position. Any man who stood up would first battle. He had ridden through the 
have been cut down instantly. fighting Apaches to:reach his vantage 
point! : 
VERY muscle in his body tight, Clif- When they reached the bleeding, blue- 
ford waited for the command to re-_ clad body, Clifford saw that he was right. 
treat. He could see the Lieutenant from Sergeant Ray Boswell lay in a pool of his 
where he lay,. and the officer’s face was own blood, his forage hat off and his gray 
contorted anxiously. Finally the Lieu- hair caked with red. Clifford bent over 
tenant’s mouth opened to yell the com- him and counted four bullet wounds in 
mand, but it never came. the old man’s pitifully torn body. 
From slightly above the Indians in an- But Boswell still lived. His eyes opened 
other nest of rocks came the spang of a_ and he raised his head weakly. 
cavalry carbine. An Apache yelled wildly “You got them, Pop,” Clifford said. “You 
in the rocks and the unseen rifle spoke broke up their attack and saved God 
again. The Indians spotted the man firing knows how many lives. Those Indians 
upon them, and their rifles turned upon won’t kill any more. You sure paid ’em 
him, splattering the rocks about him with back, all right.” 
ricocheting lead. But his fire continued, Boswell tried to smile. “I feel better 
changing suddenly from carbine to pistol now,” he said, “lots better. I haven’t got 
sound. Whoever was in the rocks wasn’t any more reason to be ashamed. I guess 
even stopping to reload. The Indian fire I made up for my young’un.” 
died slowly until it was but one rifle John Clifford looked at the oldster in 
speaking against the white man’s gun, bewilderment. The old man sounded de- 
and then the cavalryman’s gun went lirious. Clifford looked again and some- 
silent. The Indian’s rifle was again turned how knew that the old man wasn’t out of 
toward the dismounted troops, but by this his head. 


time the soldiers were upon him. His gun ~ “Take it easy,” he said. “What is there 
spoke once more and the boom of a cav- to be ashamed of if your boy died fight- 
alryman’s pistol cut the sound dead. ing Apaches?” 

Clifford was on his feet and running Boswell stared at him, unblinking and 


with the others toward the rocks where thoughtful. Then he rolled his head to one 
the cavalryman had lain, but he knew _ side so Clifford couldn’t see his eyes. “My 
before he got there who it would be. He boy didn’t die fighting Apaches,” he said 
hadn’t seen the possibility of an Apache wearily. “He got his in a different way. 
rear guard, but another man had—Ray He—he was one of the men they hung 
Boswell! That was why the old man had _ back there on the cottonwood, one of the 
dropped out of sight so quickly during the - gun runners. That’s why I had to fight!” 


The Vampire God of Sreasure / 


UETZALCOATL, the Vampire god of the Aztecs, was 
', the custodian, so legend tells us, of fabulous treasure. One 
day a crew of thieves appeared, and sought to steal the price- 
less gems of Quetzalcoatl. They were fought by the Aztecs, 
but before the smoke of battle cleared it was discovered that 
Quetzalcoatl had disappeared! 

This calamitous happening had repercussions for many 
years to come—right up to the time when Jim Hatfield rode 
into the Big Bend country to solve the mystery of a strange 
killing in GOLD OF THE AZTECS, by Jackson Cole, a 
grand novel which will appear next month. 

GOLD OF THE AZTECS is an amazingly swift-moving and exciting novel, packed 
with gunsmoke and glamour and the true spirit of the West. Look forward to a 
splendid reading treat you'll long remember—featuring Jim Hatfield at his best! 


, a 


a apemiot reached out to exe 
plore Doc Swap’s pocket, and Doc 
let out a suse and ran 


FOOTPRINI FRACAS 


When the circus comes to Dry Bluffs, the tradin' hombre 
is right there to help the kids—and worry the sheriff! 


Swap hadn’t been uptown all day, 
for he had taken a notion to paint 
the woodwork inside his neat white cot- 
tage. And when Doc started a job, he 
couldn’t rest easy until it was finished. 
“Don’t look half bad,” he mumbled 
through his ragged white whiskers as he 
surveyed the airy front room. “Now I 
reckon I better get = up with what’s 
goin’ on.’ 


LT: WAS LATE afternoon, and Old Doe 


Tightening his fancy pearl-gray Stetson 
—he had swapped a wind-broken old horse 
for the hat, and considered this deal one 
of the highlights of his career—over his 
shiny bald head, Doc waddled out into the 
red glow of late afternoon and headed 
along Dry Bluffs’ one street. He got as far 
as Jeff Williams’ sway-backed barn when 
he stopped flatfooted. The end of that 
barn had been covered with huge, beauti- 
ful circus posters! 


A Doc Suan Story by BEN FRANK 
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“Ding-dum!” Doc exploded, his eyes 
beginning to sparkle. “Reckon I got to find 
a little kid to take to that circus.” 

‘He ambled on, seeing posters strung all 
around. Just as he started to cross the 
street, the Widow Gales’ boy, Jimmy, 
came out of the general store with a small 
bag of groceries. 

Doc stopped and stared at a poster. 
“Shore looks like some mighty big ele- 
phants with that circus,” he observed. 

Jimmy halted beside him and wiggled 
bare toes in the dust. “Wish I could go,” 
he mumbled unhappily. 

“If yuh got time,” Doc murmured, “yuh 
might take me. I’m too old to go alone, 
but if yuh was to kind of look after me, 
I might furnish the tickets.” 

“With me lookin’ after yuh, Doc, yuh 
wouldn’t have a thing to worry about,” 
the kid said joyfully. 

They shook hands solemnly on the deal, 
and Doe ambled on. But not far along 
for he met “Pee-wee” Miller, a runty old- 
timer who had cooked for ranches, lum- 
ber camps and circuses in his younger 
days. Pee-wee had a clock-stopping scowl 
on his dried-up face. 

“Doc,” he ‘stormed, “that bow-legged, 
wall-eyed dad-blasted Sheriff MacLoyd 


has beat me six games of checkers today!” 


“Ain’t surprised, the way he cheats,” 
Doc sympathized. 


EE-WEE blinked rapidly as this new 
idea took hold. 

“Doggone!” he sputtered. 
mebbe I was slippin’, but—” 

“Unless yuh keep a eye on MacLoyd 
ever’ second,” Doc went on blandly, “why, 
yuh ain’t got a chance against him.” 

Pee-wee’s eyes narrowed dangerously. 
“I got a good mind to go back and wham 
him on his big nose, the low-down, or- 
nery—” 

“Best thing to do is to let bygones be 
bygones and watch him close after this,” 
Doc soothed. “See there’s a circus comin’ 
to town next week.” 

“Yep,” Pee-wee nodded. “They rented 
them vacant lots of MacLoyd’s. He got a 
whole fistful of free tickets, the blasted 
old checker-cheater!” 

Swearing fiercely, Pee-wee hobbled on 
along the street. Doc stood rooted to the 
spot, the wheels in his head spinning. 

For forty years, Doc Swap and the bony 


“Thought 


old sheriff of Bluff County had been rivals 
in the two occupations dearest to Doc’s — 
heart—swapping and fiddle playing. For 
as long, they had been trying to get the 
best of each other in swapping. 

Now MacLoyd owned free circus Gikcit: 
Doc squared his fat shoulders, straight- 
ened his fancy hat, and felt a trickle of 
sweat working down through his left eye- 
brow. 

Right then and there, he knew he wasn’t 
going to buy tickets to the circus—not 
that he’d planned to buy any in the first 
place, for Doc was a swapper, not a buyer. 
He knew he was going to swap MacLoyd 
out of two tickets, or bust! He reached the 
jail, puffing mightily, climbed the three 
wooden steps, and barged into the dingy 
two-by-four office. 

His lean jaw working at a cow-choking 
cud of tobacco, MacLoyd sat behind his 
battered oak desk. Seeing Doc, a scowl 
crossed his bony face. He leaned forward, 
sent a sizzling blast into the battered brass 
spittoon and snorted. 

“What ill wind blowed you in?” he 
asked coldly. 

Doc looked hurt. He tested his weight 
carefully on a wobbly chair, and took off 
his fancy hat. 

“Can’t a body drop in for a friendly 
visit? Notice there’s a circus comin’ to 
town.” 

“Noticed that myself.” 

Doc sighed. “Too bad me an’ you are 
gettin’ too old to go to circuses.” 

MacLoyd offered no comment. 

Doc shuddered slightly. “Couldn’t get 
me near a dad-blasted circus, unless there 
happened to be some little kid who was 
pinin’ to go.” 

“Doc,” MacLoyd said sourly, “I’ve 
knowed yuh for forty years, and in all that 
time, yuh’ve never missed a circus, little 
kid, or no. What’re yuh gettin’ at, yuh 
fat old goat?” 

“Heard yuh had free tickets,” Doc:said, 
deciding to take the bull by the horns. 
“Met Widow Gales’ boy and kind of prom- 
ised to take him. Thought mebbe you and 
me could work up a little swap.” 

The sudden gleam which came into 
MacLoyd’s pale eyes stopped Doc cold. 
He knew then that taking the bull by the 
horns had been a tactical error. 

“On second thought,” Doc began, “guess 
I don’t want to.” 
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MacLoyd had reached into a desk 
drawer. His bony hand came up with a 
wad of bright red slips of paper. 

“Twenty-five passes,’ he murmured. 

“Twenty-five!” Doc gulped. “Yuh don’t 
need that many.” 

MacLoyd smiled wickedly. “Got lots of 
friends. Now, let’s see. If yuh was to swap 
me—” 

“With that many tickets,” Doc said 
hopefully, “yuh could give me two. Be- 
sides, ain’t I a friend?” 

“As I was sayin’, I might swap yuh two 
tickets for—umm, what have yuh got 
that’s worth havin’? Can’t think of a 
thing unless it’d be yore fiddle. I even 
have my doubts if it’s any good.” 

Doc leaped to his feet. His fat face had 
suddenly turned the color of the tickets, 
and anger flamed in his blue eyes. Mac- 
Loyd, Doc knew, didn’t want to swap. He 
just wanted to be downright ornery and 
insulting. Besides, the very thought of 
swapping off his beloved red-gold fiddle 
was enough to make Doc so mad he could 
bite the leg off a chair. 

As for Sheriff MacLoyd, there was 
nothing. he liked better than to upset old 
Doc Swap. At the moment, he felt hap- 
pier than a kid with a new toy. 

“Mebbe,” he said, “I ought to have some 
boot, too.” 


HAT was the last straw. Doc kicked 

the chair across the room, clamped 

his hat over his head down to his ears and 

slammed out of the office. On the board 

walk, he turned and shook a fist at Mac- 

Loyd, who stood in the doorway, grinning. 

“Instead of gettin’ just two tickets,” Doc 

declared, “I’ll get the whole ding-dum 
passel, yuh blasted old—” 

That was when Doc noticed that he 
had an audience. Ham Brady, MacLoyd’s 
deputy, Cy Pulley, the barber, and Wes 
Shotwell, the blacksmith, were all listen- 
ing and grinning happily. 

“Mighty big talk,” MacLoyd said, so all 
_ could hear. : 

Doc hurried homeward without another 
word. He had already said too much, for 
now if he didn’t get those tickets, his rep- 
utation as a swapper would be lost for- 
ever. Mumbling cusswords, he went into 
his cottage and lit a lamp. 

There was no doubt about it—somehow 
he had to figure out a means of high-pres- 


suring MacLoyd into parting with those 
twenty-five tickets. That would require 
considerable brainwork on Doc’s part, and 
he knew it. Therefore, there was just one 
thing to do—go to Sugar Valley early in 
the morning on a swapping spree. Nest- 
ers were settling the valley, and nesters 
were swappers. Swapping sharpened 
Doe’s mind... . : 

That night, the old swapper awoke, 
thinking he had heard a disturbance out- 
side. Listening, he heard nothing more, 
so decided he must have been dreaming. 
He closed his eyes and at last slept again. 

The next morning, Doc was up with the 
sun. After a hasty breakfast, he waddled 
to his barn, fed his team of prize bays, 
and harnessed them when they were 
through eating. He noticed that his horses 
were jittery, but decided this was due to 
lack of work. It was some time later when 
he noticed the crunching sound coming 
from behind the barn. 

Curious, he went out through the dou- 
ble front door, circled the barn, and start- 
ed toward the pole corral behind it. What 
he saw in that corral froze his blood. The 
largest elephant in the world, Doc was 
sure, stood there, flapping ears as big as 
wagon wheels, and eyeing him out of 
small beady eyes. - 

To have saved his life, Doc couldn’t 
have moved a muscle. The elephant fin- 
ished stuffing a wad of hay into a cavelike 
mouth with a mile-long trunk, then 
reached out and began to explore Doc’s 
coat pocket. That was when Doc got some 
life into his legs. He let out a squawk, 
leaped around the corner of the barn, ran 
inside and slammed the doors shut. _ 

Heart hammering, he stood with his 
back braced against the door, expecting 
the worst. Nothing happened. At last, his 
mind began to function. 

There was something mighty fishy about 
an elephant being in his corral. Then he 
remembered the disturbance he had heard 
during the night. All in all, things began 
to take on the smell of a dead rat. Swear- 
ing softly, he opened the door cautiously, 
stepped outside, and eased around the 
corner of the barn for another look. 

The elephant was still there. Not only 
had someone put him into the corral, but 


-someone had also carefully fastened the 


gate and had left a bale of hay. Doc saw 
the strands of bright new baling wire 


lying just outside the gate. And, moving 
up cautiously, he saw something else—a 
brown button which looked as if it had 
been torn from a shirt. Probably the hom- 
bre who had carried the bale of hay to the 
corral had got the button tangled in a 
wire. 

Doc measured the length of the ele- 
phant’s swinging trunk with his eye, and 
decided not to get close enough to pick 
up the button. Also, when the elephant 
took a step forward, Doc decided that a 
pole corral wasn’t worth shucks as an 
elephant pen. 

He retreated hastily and headed for 
town. He might be a swapper, but he 
knew his limits. He was no elephant 
herder. From -now on, Sheriff MacLoyd 
and the law of Bluff County could take 
over. Doc was through. 

Panting like a race horse on the last 
lap, Doc rushed into MacLoyd’s office. 
The sheriff glanced up, snorted, and 
shoved up on his long bony legs. 

“Sheriff,” Doc began, “there’s a—” 

Doe stopped talking, and blinked. One 
brown button was missing from the sher- 
iff’s faded shirt. 


OC remembered the button near the 
corral gate. He took a second look 
into the sheriff’s pale eyes and this time” 
didn’t miss a certain gleam in them. Some 
way, Doc knew, MacLoyd had got hold of 
an elephant and had put it in Doc’s corral. 
And Doc could guess why. This was one 
of MacLoyd’s little jokes. 

Suddenly Doc was mad all the way 
through, but he didn’t show it. 

“Sheriff,” he said, “I come to see if 
yuh’d changed yore mind about them 
tickets.” 

MacLoyd sat down again. Obviously, 
he had expected Doc to say something 
else, for he looked disappointed, even a 
trifle worried. 

“Doc,” he asked, “yuh been up long?” 

Doc nodded. “Quite a spell.” 

“Didn’t see—nothin’ unusual?” 

Doc shook his head. “Why?” 

“No idea why,“ MacLoyd said. “Just 
had a feelin’. No, I ain’t changed my mind 
about them tickets.” 

“In that case, I got to be goin,” Doc 
said, heading for the door. “Aim to go 
to Sugar Valley.” 

MacLoyd shifted uneasily. “Ought to 
look things over before yuh leave yore 
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place,” he murmured. “Make shore things 
are all right.” 
~ “G@’by, yuh tight-fisted old—” 

“Ought to: check that corral behind yore 
barn. Mebbe—” 

Grinning inwardly, Doc stepped outside 
and slammed the door. He reckoned that 
two could play at this elephant game, 
whatever it might be. Whistling softly, 
he headed for Cy Pulley’s barber shop. 

As he had hoped, he found Pee-wee 
Miller there, happily studying a badly 
worn checker board. Cy was not around. 

“Doc”—Pee-wee grinned—“I got Cy 
cornered, and he skinned out on me. 
Seems like when I play with a honest 
man I always win.” 

“If yuh’d like to get even with Sheriff 
MacLoyd for cheatin’ yuh at checkers yes- 
terday, I reckon I can help yuh,” Doc 
said. 

“T’d shoot my grandpappy to get even 
with that old buzzard!” Pee-wee flared. 

“T’ll go on home,” Doc said. “You slip 
around the back way so’s MacLoyd won’t 
see yuh an’ come to my place, pronto.” 

Doc went out and hurried homeward. 

Five minutes later, Pee-wee arrived. 
Doc led the runty oldster around the cor- 
ner of the barn. Pee-wee swore, rubbed 
his eyes, and looked again. 

“Doc,” he gasped, “who in tarnation 
did yuh swap out of that elephant?” 

“Didn’t,” Doc answered shortly. “I fig- 
ger that that checker-cheatin’ sheriff put 
him there as a joke. Wanted to scare me 
out of ten years of my life, the old cuss! 
You know anything about leadin’ them 
big fellers around, Pee-wee?” 

Pee-wee studied the elephant critically. 
“Reckon he’s a trained circus elephant,” 
he muttered. “Got harness marks on him. 
Had some experience with elephants 
when I was cookin’ for a circus. Yep, 
reckon I can lead him. Fix myself a board 
with a nail in it for a hook, and—” 

“Fine!” Doc smiled. “Want yuh to lead 
him right over the corral and make it look 
like -he busted out. Then bring him into 
the barn, shut the double doors and keep 
him hid. We'll give that smart-aleck sher- 
iff somethin’ to worry about. Reckon the 
ground’s so hard there won’t be any 
tracks.” 

Pee-wee chuckled. “Where’s a hammer 
and a nail?” 

Doc picked up the two bright ‘strands 
of baling wire. On the way to the house 
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- for a hammer and a nail, he tossed the 
wire into the old covered wagon in which 
he carried his swapping goods. A man 
never knew when wire would come in 
mighty handy. 

The sun was less than a half-hour high- 
er in the clear blue sky when Doc Swap, 
perched on the sagging spring seat of his 
covered wagon, pulled his sleek bays to 
a halt in front of the jail. Doc looked as 
if he had seen a ghost. 

MacLoyd stood in the office doorway. 
Seeing the expression on Doc’s fat face, 
he couldn’t keep from grinning. But what 
Doc said wiped the grin off his bony face, 
pronto. 

“Sheriff,” Doc said, making his voice 
tremble, ‘ J looked at my pole corral. One 
side is smashed into kindlin’. Looks just 
like a elephant, or somethin’, must’ve 
walked right through it. Well, "got to be 
g ‘oin’.” 

Doc spanked his team into a brisk trot, 
and the dust flew. 

MacLoyd clutched weakly at the door 
frame. 

“Jimminy-gosh!”’ he thought. “That ele- 
phant’s gone loco!” 


MAD elephant on the loose in Bluff 

County! A terrifying thought. Bony 

face pale, the sheriff legged it to where he 

could see behind Doc’s barn. Sure enough, 

the pole corral was smashed, and the ele- 
phant was gone. 

“And that trainer told me ole Jumbo 


was as gentle as a kitten!” MacLoyd sput-, 


tered weakly. 


He knew the uselessness of looking for _ 


footprints in that hard dry ground. Swear- 
ing hoarsely, he raced back toward the 
jail where he kept his old .30-30. Any 
wild animal, he reasoned, would head for 
the timber along Sugar Creek. He thought 
of the helpless nesters who had settled 
along the creek and in Sugar Valley, and 
a shudder went over him. 


Old Doc Swap had just reached the be- 
ginning of the valley when he was over- 
taken by two horsemen. One was a dark- 
faced, hollow-cheeked stranger. The other 
was Sheriff MacLoyd. Both men looked 
extremely worried, and the sheriff’s old 
.30-30 dangled in a worn boot. 

. “Fine day to be out ridin’,” Doc said 
cheerfully. 
~ MacLoyd snorted.: “Ain’t ridin’ because 


it’s a fine day.” 

“Lookin’ for a desperado, mebbe?” Doc 
ventured. 

“Ain’t none of yore business what we’re 
lookin’ for,” MacLoyd snapped. “Come 
on, Mr. Borda, this fat old—” 

“Wouldn’t be lookin’ for a elephant?” 
Doc murmured. 

MacLoyd almost fell out of the saddle. 

“What do you know about a elephant?” 
he demanded. 

“Why, nothin’,” Doc answered inno- 
cently. “Just recalled how my corral had 
been smashed like a elephant had been 
there.” 

MacLoyd swore and kicked his horse 
into a trot. Mr. Borda did likewise. Doc, 
looking at Mr. Borda’s thin back, had an 
idea that he was the owner of the ele- 
phant. Smiling behind his ragged white 
whiskers, he drove on. 

A little later, he arrived at Ad Trotter’s 
rundown homestead. Ad, an old bachelor, 
was a great rocking-chair man, but at the 
moment his chair stood empty in the 
shade of his one discouraged oak tree. 
Hearing a commotion from the lean-to 
barn, Doc slid from the wagon and headed 
that way. 

Rounding an old chicken coop, his foot 
kicked against a. battered tin wash basin, 
sending the vessel rolling. Doc swore. 

“Feller might break his neck, fallin’ 
over that.” 

His voice choked off as his eyes fixed 
on the irregular depression left in the 
ground by the battered basin. He hadn’t 
done any swapping yet to sharpen his 
mind, but seeing the imprint of that pan 
threw his thinking machinery into high 
gear. 

“Well, bless my soul!” he muttered. 

Entering the barn, he found Ad Trot- 
ter trying to mend a set of harness with 
some rusty barbed wire. 

“My confounded mule went on a ram- 
page yesterday,” he said, “and tore this 
harness all to smithereens.” 

Waiting to hear no more, Doc hurried 
to his wagon and returned with the two 
gleaming strands of baling wire. 

“If yuh had this,” he said sadly, “yuh 
could do a real job of patchin’. Too bad 
I got a use for this wire myself.” 

“Doc,” Ad said hoarsely, “ain’t no two 
ways about it! I got to have that wire!” 

Eventually, Doc let Ad have the wire. 


>? 


’ 
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_ But not before he had traded him out of 
an old ax, a: box of empty glass jars, a 
lantern without a chimney, a padlock 
minus its key, and the battered tin basin 
to boot. Doc never made a trade with- 
out boot. Besides, he had to have that 
wash basin. 

“By the way,” Doc said after the trade 
had been made, “I’m takin’ a bunch of 
kids to the circus next week. If yuh’d 
bring yore nephews to town, I’d be happy 
to take ’em.” 

“Glad to bring ’em,” Ad said heartily. 
“Speakin’ of circuses, that reminds me. 
The sheriff was by here a while ago. 
Asked me if I’d saw a elephant? He must 
be loco. Ain’t no elephants in Bluff 
County.” 

“Yuh never can tell about elephants,” 
Doc told him 

As they were talking, Doc had maneu- 
vered Ad toward the chicken coop. Sud- 
denly he clutched Ad’s arm and pointed 
to the ground where the old tin basin had 
been lying for weeks. What Ad saw was 
a large round depression that looked like 
the footprint of some animal—and Ad had 
elephants on his mind. 

“Doc,” he wheezed, “do yuh think—” 

“Looks like it,” Doc said excitedly. 
“Ain’t no animal but a elephant that could 
make a track that big.” 

Ad’s leathery face had lost all color. 

“Doc,” he chattered, “I’m saddlin’ up 
an’ hightailin’ out of here. I don’t aim-to 
get mixed up with no elephant.” 

“The thing for you to do,” Doc said 
wisely, “is to find the sheriff and tell him 
about this footprint.” 


HEN Doc drove away, Ad was sad- 

dling his one riding horse and 
keeping a sharp lookout for a stray ele- 
phant. 

Doc made his next visit at Ike and Mil- 
lie Johnson’s place, halting his team be- 
hind the barn and out of sight of the un- 
painted house. Tin basin in hand, he slid 
to the ground and made a pair of elephant 
footprints in a soft spot near Ike’s pigpen. 
Then, returning the basin to his wagon, 
he drove on to the house. 

Ike sat on the front porch, smoking a 
corncob pipe and watching his four young- 
sters at play in the yard. Millie was in 
the kitchen, canning freshly butchered 
beef. She came to the door just as Doc 


piled out of his wagon. 

“Tke,” she said crossly, “I told you we’d 
run out of cans to put that meat in. If 
you'd listened to me that wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

“Millie,” Doc said happily, “this is what 
yuh might call a coincidence.” 

With a flourish, he lifted the box of 
empty jars from his wagon. 

Faced with the danger of meat spoil- 
age, the Johnsons were in no position to 
quibble over the price of glass jars. For 
them, Doc got three cans of beef, a paper 
sack filled with freshly baked rolls, a 
pound of butter, and a broken-down . 
wheelbarrow to boot. 

Loading his loot into the wagon, the 
old swapper said: 

“Tke, I bet yore kids would like to go to 
the circus?” 

“Shore they would,” Ike sighed, “but 
right now, I’m kind of low on cash. 
Reckon all they’ll see is the parade.” 

Doc gave the four youngsters a friend- 
ly grin. “I'll take ’em to the circus,” he 
said, “if they want to go.” 

The kids yelled and began to dance in 
wild circles. 

“That is,” Doc went on, “if they’ve 
caught that loco elephant by then. 
Wouldn’t want yuh to risk a trip to town 
with yore family if he’s still runnin’ wild.” 

Ike frowned worriedly. “The sheriff 
stopped by and asked me if I’d seen a ele- 
phant. Thought he was jokin’ me.” ~ 

“No joke about it,’ Doc said. “Say, I 
want to see yore pigs.” 

They sauntered to the pigpen, and Ike 
himself discovered the huge tracks near 
the pen. He let out a frightened squawk. 

“Yuh’re lucky yuh got any pigpen left,” 
Doc said. “If I was you, I’d go run down 
Sheriff MacLoyd and tell him about find- 
in’ these tracks. I’d bring him here with 
his thirty-thirty.” 


By the time Doc was ready to leave the 
Johnsons, Ike had his family locked safely 
in the house and was on his way to find 
the sheriff. Chuckling happily, Doc 
headed for Sugar Creek. 

Arriving at the creek, he first made a 
few elephant tracks near the riffle. Then 
he started a fire in the shade of a big cot- 
tonwood, hauled out his cooking gear and 
a batch of grub and began to prepare din- 
ner. He had hardly got his frying pan 
warmed up when he heard horses ap- 
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proaching. Glancing up, he saw Sheriff 
MacLoyd and the dark-faced Mr. Borda. 
The two were hot, dusty and tired-look- 
ing. They slid to the ground and limped 
toward the campfire. Doc ignored them. 

MacLoyd cleared his throat. “I could 
eat,” he murmured. 

; “Me, too,” Mr. Borda said. “Got a dol- 
ar.” = 

MacLoyd stopped him with a shake of 
his bony head. He knew that Doc was a 
swapper, not a seller. He also knew it was 
_ poor policy to rush into any kind of a 
deal with Doc. He sat down on a stump 
and bit off a cut-plug. 

“Doc,” he said in a friendly manner, 
“J apologize for not tellin’ yuh what’s 
goin’ on. Mr. Borda is a elephant trainer 
with that circus that’s comin’ to Dry 
Bluffs. One of the elephants got sick and 
had to be left behind. When he got so’s 
he could travel, Mr. Borda went after him 
and brought him to Dry Bluffs where he 
-was goin’ to keep him till the show got 
there. Just for a joke, we put him in yore 
corral last night. But danged if he didn’t 
go wild an’ bust out.” 

“Can’t understand it,” Mr. Borda said 
worriedly. “Give him a bale of hay, and 
he’d be content to stay any place you put 
him, but last night he went on a ramp- 
age.” 

“Now he’s on the loose,” MacLoyd cut 
in, “and likely not far from here. Ad 
Trotter and Ike Johnson found his foot- 
prints on their places.” 


OC stood up, pretending sudden 
anger. 

“You and yore jokes!” he roared. 
“Bustin’ my corral! Endangerin’ people’s 
lives! Why, you ain’t fit to be a sheriff!” 

“Now, Doc, take it easy,” MacLoyd 
soothed. “No matter where we’d of put 
Jumbo last night, he’d of busted out. You 
know there ain’t no pen in Dry Bluffs 
strong enough to hold a elephant if he 
took a notion he didn’t want to be held. 
Besides, Ill fix yore corral as good as 
new. And ain’t I doin’ my best to help 
~ catch the critter?” 

“Mebbe,” Doc said somewhat mollified. 
“But—” 

_ “Speakin’ of food,” MacLoyd hastened 
on, “I’d be glad to give yuh two free 
tickets to the circus for some chuck.” 

“Don’t want two tickets,” Doc said cold- 
ly. “All. or none!” 


~ 


MacLoyd’s bony face hardened. “None 
it is!” he declared. 

“In that case,” Doc said, unruffled, “I'll 
swap dinners for somethin’ else.” 

For two dinners, Doc became the pos- 
sessor of a gold-plated watch chain, a 
lucky charm, and a pair of ivory dice— 
furnished by Mr. Borda—and a brand 
new. leather saddle-bag, which the old 
swapper had seen fastened to MacLoyd’s 
saddle. 

Unable to eat another bite, Doc's two" 
visitors wandered to the creek to wash up 
a bit, and discovered the elephant tracks. 
White-faced, MacLoyd rushed back for 
his .30-30 rifle. 

When Doc drove away from the camp, 
the two men were still searching the tall 
brush for Jumbo. 

Doe made his next stop at “Dad” Blam- 
it’s place. Dad raised vegetables with the 
help of irrigation water from Sugar 
Creek, and declared he’d had a back-ache 
for forty years. Whiskers flying, the old- 
ster was in his garden, trying to make a 
pile of brush into a bundle which he could 
carry. Picking up the tin basin, Doc 
climbed to the ground. 

“Yuh might as well go on,” Dad Blamit 
growled. “Back’s hurtin’ so’s I ain’ ‘t in no 
swappin’ mood. Especially swappin fe no 
dad-blasted. old tin pan.’ 

He turned away and began to work 
with the brush. Doc hastily made an ele- 
phant track in the corner of the garden. 

“What you need,” he said kindly, “is a 
wheelbarrow.” : 

Dad glanced up. “Thought yuh was 
aimin’ to swap me that pan. Shore I need 
a wheelbarrow." 

“Got one,” Doe said. “A mite bunged 
up, but with a few nails and a board or 
two it would be good as new.” 

He put the pan back into the wagon and 
dragged out the old wheelbarrow. After 
considerable bickering, Dad Blamit got 
the rig, and Doc added three hens, a 
bushel basket heaped with various vege- 
tables, a side of bacon, and an old pair of 
rubber boots to his collection. 

And then Doc obligingly helped Dad 
find the elephant track. 

“Good gravy!” Dad said huskily, “And 
me without a gun!’ 

“The thing to do is to hunt up the sher- 
iff,” Doc advised. “MacLoyd and the ele- 
phant trainer are beatin’ the brush along 
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the bend in the creek.” 
Dad Blamit headed for the creek as fast 
as his aching back would permit. Doc 
mounted the spring seat of his wagon and 
headed toward the Zoop homestead. Ar- 
riving, he waddled along the path toward 
the house with the tin basin under one 
arm. Sure he was unobserved, he made 
one track in Mrs. Zoop’s flower bed be- 
fore stepping up on the front porch. 
As usual, trouble was afoot in the 
Zoop household. Rebecca Zenobia, six, 
and an only child, was howling her head 


“She’s bawlin’ because she wants to see 
that elephant the sheriff said is runnin’ 
loose,” Mrs. Zoop explained. 

“Tf yuh bring her to town on circus 
day,” Doc said kindly, “I’d be right happy 
to take her so’s she could see a lot of ele- 
phants.” 

Rebecca Zenobia stopped crying im- 
mediately. Mrs. Zoop was both delighted 
and grateful to the extent of a slice of 
lemon pie. 

“Circus day happens to be my hus- 
band’s birthday,” she said. 

“Ought to give him a nice present,” 
Doc commented, pulling Mr. Borda’s 
gold-plated chain from a pocket. 

Mrs. Zoop’s thin face broke into a 
smile. For the chain, Doc got the rest of 
the lemon pie, two cans of strawberries, 
an old iron bedstead, and a ragged book 
on how to raise children. Not that Doc 
expected to do any child-raising, but boot 
was boot in a swap. 


N HIS way to the covered wagon, 

Doc called Mrs. Zoop’s attention to 
the track in her flower bed. She was hor- 
rified. 

“Goin’ to send my husband for the 
sheriff,” she said.. “Somethin’s got to be 
done about this elephant business, tramp- 
in’ out pansies and what not!” 

Doc made one more stop before sun- 
down. This was at “Puzz” Piggly’s place. 
Before knocking on the cabin door, he 
made an elephant track in a soft place 
near Puzz’ horse tank. 

Puzz was a tall, loose-jointed young 
man witha thatch of uncombed yellow 
hair, and an undying passion for puzzles. 
= grinned at Doc as he stepped to the 

oor. 

“Puzz,” Doc said, “if yuh was to bring 
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yore three little cousins to town on circus 
day, I’d see that they got to go.” 

“Tl shore do that.” Puzz nodded. Sud- 
denly a sad expression came to his long 
face. “Doc, I’m plumb out of puzzles to 
work. Reckon yuh wouldn’t have one 
with yuh?” 

“Follow me,” Doc said, leading the way 
to his wagon, where he found the old key-. 
less padlock. 

“This is just as good as a puzzle,” he 
said blandly. “I reckon yuh could spend 
half a day tryin’ to unlock it with a piece 
of bent wire.” 

Immediately Puzz wanted the padlock, 
and he got it for a price—a peck of pota- 
toes, a runty pig, and a fair razor to boot. 
Not that Doc intended to start shaving. 
Then accidentally, so it seemed, they wan- 
dered to the horse tank, and Puzz discov- 
ered the big footprint. 

“Thought MacLoyd was jokin’ about a 
elephant bein’ loose,” he gurgled. “But. 
Doc, look at that!” 

“That elephant must’ve drunk right out 
of yore tank,” Doc said. “If I was you, I’d 
shore get hold of the sheriff and have him 
come here. Why, that outlaw might be 
hidin’ in that draw in yore pasture this 
very minute!” 

Eyes popping, Puzz dived into his barn 
where he kept a saddle horse. Doc 
mounted his well-loaded wagon and drove 
toward his favorite camping spot on the 
right bank of Sugar Creek. . 

That evening, he was sitting by his 

campfire, stuffing himself with roast 
chicken, rolls, and jam when MacLoyd 
and Mr. Borda came riding up on weary 
horses. The men slid from saddles, stag- 
gered up to Doc’s fire and slumped down 
on the hard ground. 

“Doc,” MacLoyd said faintly, “we’re 
worn to a frazzle. Been findin’ elephant 
tracks all over the country, but ain’t seen 
nothin’ of old Jumbo.” 

“He’s the trickiest and smartest ele- 


phant alive,” Mr. Borda sighed. 
“People is gettin’ upset about it,” the 
sheriff went on unhappily. “If we don’t 


get that outlaw cornered soon, every- 
body’s goin’ to be off me for life.” 
“Reckon Ill be safe out here if I keep 
a roarin’ fire goin’ all night, Mr. Borda?” 
Doc asked anxiously. 
His eyes on the food, the man nodded. 
“I guess. Jumbo won’t.come near a roar- 
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ing fire.” 

“Don’t see how I can ride back to town 
without eatin’ a bite first,” MacLoyd mur- 
mured: “Doc, yuh wouldn’t be interested 

in two free tickets?” 

- “AT, or none!” Doc said firmly. 

MacLoyd cussed. Doc smiled. Nothing 
he liked better than seeing the sheriff up- 
set and -in a corner, to boot. However, 
MacLoyd stubbornly refused to part with 
all the free circus tickets, so Doc had to 
be satisfied with swapping two suppers 
for the sheriff’s bright green suspenders 
and somewhat worn spurs. From Mr. 
Borda he got a pair of fancy leather 
gloves and a gold toothpick. 

After MacLoyd and the trainer had 
gone on, Doc leaned against a wagon 
wheel, closed his eyes, and made a mental 
inventory of his accumulations. For two 
strands of baling wire, he now had quite 
a collection of swapping goods, including 
a tin basin so bent and battered that it 
made an imprint that resembled an ele- 
phant’s footprint so closely that even Mr. 
Borda was fooled. 

Also, Doc had a lot of kids on the string 
who were looking forward to circus day. 


In fact, Doc’s swapping spree had netted. 


him about everything except what he had 
to have—MacLoyd’s circus tickets. 


UPPING his round, whiskery chin in 

his pudgy hands, he started the 

wheels in his head to rolling. Nothing 

happened. He swore softly. If he slipped 

up on getting those tickets, he would nev- 
er hear the end of it. 

Bright and early the next morning, old 
Doc Swap was up and on his way through 
the valley. His blue eyes sparkled, and a 
grin covered his face. Some time during 
the night—he wasn’t exactly sure when— 
the lightning had struck. Now he reck- 
oned he knew how to put the pressure on 
his old friendly enemy. No two ways 
about it, swapping sure put a razor edge 
on a man’s mind. 

That day, Doc angled unhurriedly back 
toward Dry Bluffs. He took time to stop 
at Ed Lunt’s for a visit, and invite the 
Lunt kids to the circus. Also, he sneaked 
the tin pan out of his wagon and made 


one track where Ed’s wife had emptied™ 


some wash water the day before. 
Ed’s oil-burning brooder stove had 
sprung a leak, and Ed was afraid the 


brooder house would catch fire. Doc 
solved this danger by swapping Ed the 
chimneyless lantern to substitute for the 
leaky stove. For the lantern Doc got a 
broken wagon wheel, three bushels of 
oats, and his dinner to boot. 

After eating, Ed and Doc wandered 
outside, and Ed found the elephant track. 

“The sheriff ought to know about this,” 
Doc said. 

“Not only should he know about it,” 
Ed said grimly, “but he’s got to do some-. 
thin’ about that crazy elephant!” 

Doc watched the man saddle up and 
ride angrily toward town. Grinning, the 
old swapper mounted his wagon. and 
drove on along the trail. He spent the 
rest of the day in a leisurely jaunt to Dry 
Bluffs, stopping now and then to make an 
impression with the tin basin. He arrived 
in the little cowtown shortly before sun- 
down. 

Two trail-weary saddle ponies stood de- 
jectedly in front of the jail. Doc pulled 
his bays to a halt, climbed stiffly to the 
ground, and waddled into the sheriff’s 
office. 

MacLoyd was alone. He sat in his 
squeaky swivel chair, his clothes full of 
trail dust, his face lined with worry. He 


_ scowled at Doc, took a shot at the spit- 


toon, and sighed. 

“Come to get them tickets,” Doc said 
cheerfully. “Since I’ve invited a flock of 
kids to the circus, I figgered I’d need 
7em.” 

MacLoyd forgot his fatigue. He leaped 
to his feet and doubled his bony fists. 

“T got enough to worry me without hav- 
in’ you pesterin’ around!” he roared. “For 
two days I been runnin’ myself ragged, 
ridin’ from one elephant track to another, 
lookin’ for that Jumbo, and no sign of 
hide or hair of him!” 

“That reminds me,” Doc said suddenly. 
“There’s a elephant in my barn, eatin’ 
ee Might be that Jumbo yuh’re lookin’ 
or. 

“Doc,” MacLoyd gurgled, “don’t try to 
be funny. That elephant is somewheres 
in the valley. I’ve seen his footprints!” 

“Speakin’ of footprints,” Doc said inno- 
cently, “yuh ought to have a look in the 
street near my wagon.” 2 

With an excited snort, MacLoyd sprint- 
ed through the door and into the street. 
Doc followed. When he reached his cov- 
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ered wagon, he found the sheriff search- 
ing the dusty ground and _ swearing 
fiercely. 

“Doc,” MacLoyd roared, “yuh’re crazy! 
There ain’t no footprint of a elephant here 
a-tall!” 

“In that case,’ * Doce said happily, “just 
keep yore shirt on, an’ I'll fix yuh up with 
one.’ 

He reached into the wagon, dug out the 
tin basin and set it on the dust. He lifted 
the pan with the proud flourish of an art- 
ist and bowed deeply. 

“Any time yuh want elephant tracks,” 
he said, “I’ll be happy to oblige. And if 
you and Mr. Borda want the elephant, 
drop around to my barn where he’s been 
since yuh tried to be smart and play a 
joke on me.” 


ygsctore had sagged weakly 
against a wagon wheel. He now 
got some strength in his muscles and 
found his voice. 
“Doc,” he raged, “I got a good mind to 
lock yuh up for creatin’ a nuisance, and 
. Doe, does anybody else know about 
yuh makin’ them footprints with that 
pan?” 
“Why, no,” Doc answered carelessly. 
“At least, not yet. People’re shore goin’ 


to laugh when they hear how yuh got 
fooled.” 

“Doc,” MacLoyd said huskily. “what 
was it yuh said about wantin’ some tick- 
ets to the circus? ” 

“On second thoughts”—Doc smiled—“T 
might not tell anybody about that pan. 
Why, yuh could let on like yuh chased 
old Jumbo into my barn by yoreself and 


‘shut him up until Mr. Borda come for 


him. People would think yuh was about 
the best and bravest sheriff in the state.” 

Doce stopped talking, for the sheriff had 
rushed into the jail office. A moment 
later, he returned with a fistful of red cir- 
cus tickets which matched the color of his 
bony face. 

“Take ’em, yuh fat old faker!” he 
growled. “Mr. Borda and me’ll be after 
Jumbo as soon as it gets good and dark.” 

Grinning, Doc climbed into his wagon 
and headed toward his neat white cottage 
at the edge of town. He couldn’t remem- 
ber a time when he’d had so much fun, or 
felt so good about making a joke backfire 
= get the best of Sheriff MacLoyd to 

oot. 

As for the free tickets—well, he 
guessed he would have to run down a few 
more kids, for he certainly didn’t aim to 
have any of those tickets go to waste. 


e e e 
A Mighty Fine Dish 
Se dyed-in-the-hide Westerners have eaten the dish many times, so they don’t bother 
ask what it’s made out of. But tenderfeet tasting delicious son-of-a-gun stew for the 
_ first time, as ladled out from the back of a roundup chuck wagon, often ask for the recipe. 
Well, good ol’ son-of-a-gun is made from the insides of a fresh-killed beef. The. kind the 


punchers like best is concocted from liver, heart, sweetbreads, marrow, guts and brains. Every 
thing is cut into fine pieces and put in the poe to stew. Be careful about the liver, or you'll get 


the stew too bitter. 


Salt and pepper are used for seasoning, but put in plenty of pepper—cayenne pepper, if you 
wish. Then thicken it up with flour and serve in big portions!—Tex Mumford. 


FAMOUS TEXAS RANGERS 


Senor Capitano 


The Saga of Ranger Jack Hays 


By HAROLD PREECE 


FLOCK of buzzards flew over- 
A head, waiting for the battle to end. 
Lying low in the sagebrush, the 
twenty Rangers inched forward under the 
whistling bombardment of Mexican bul- 
lets. A Texas bullet crashed smack into 
the stomach of a Mexican sniper. Then a 
tall young Ranger pulled out his bowie 
knife and quickly scratched another notch 
on his carbine. 
“That makes five yuh scored in this 
fracas,” the young fellow heard one of his 


comrades drawl. “When do we start fight- 
in’ ’em on our hind legs?” 

“Right now,” was the answer. “All right, 
boys, enough snake-crawlin’ to get at 
snakes. Here’s where we take Laredo 
for Texas.” 

Jack Hays felt the sting of powder- 
smoke on his cheek as he led the charging 
Texans across the bullet-swept sage. A 
shot from a Mexican carbine whizzed past 
his head. It missed his skull, but carried 
away a lock of his black hair. Another bul- 
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let nicked the Ranger captain’s badge he 
wore on the hickory shirt he had brought 
from Tennessee. A shot fired low tore a 


side-hole in his trousers and barely grazed 
the skin of his leg. 


Three at a Time 


Three times, his own blazing gun found 
its mark. Half of a Mexican’s head went 


flying away with a big sombrero when 


Hays spied the sombrero behind a cactus. 
Another Mexican rose up from the sage, 
his carbine trained on the Ranger’s heart. 
Hays clipped him between eyes. Then he 
swung his gun to pot a third Mexican 
who was shinnying up a mesquite tree. 
The body fell from the tree, dropping like 
a bag of oats on the hard ground. 


Then the Texans were in the enemy 
camp. They started killing in an ecstasy 
of battle. 

The trained Mexican troopers found 
their guns kicked out of their hands by 
the men who fought like wildcats instead 
of soldiers. There was the slash of bowie 
knives against brown throats and the dy- 
ing gurgles of men with slit jugulars. 

“Kill all who don’t surrender!” Hays 
yelled, as the surviving Mexicans began 
running. 

Then he heard a challenge shouted to 
him in Spanish, and turned to face the 
commander of the beaten garrison. 

“No surrender, senor!” the young Ran- 
ger heard the commander say. Then, with 
mocking courtesy, “But one of us has the 
honor of killing the other, mi capitano 
Jack Hays.” 

“Tll claim that honor, sir,” 
plied. “And now, cuss yuh, 
claim what’s waitin’ for yuh!” 

Swiftly, the commander whipped out a 
sword from his waist. The weapon shone 
like silver in the Texas sun. 

“On guard, senor!” the Mexican officer 
growled as he advanced toward the Ran- 
ger. 


Hays re- 
come and 


An Eerie Duel 


Hays waited until his foe was within 
eight feet. Then his gun barked. The 
sword snapped and fell in two jagged 
pieces at the Mexican’s feet. The com- 
mander slumped down on his knees. He 
swayed for a minute before falling heavily 
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on his side. A well-aimed bullet from the 
gun of a backwoodsman had not only 
smashed the time-honored weapon of 
Castillian gallantry, but had also put a 
hole in the heart of the gallant. 

“Senor Capitano!” Hays heard a voice 
behind him. 

Gun cocked, he whirled around ready 
for another duel with another Mexican 
don. But the resplendent officer carried 
only a fluttering lace handkerchief in his 
hand. And this he was waving in token 
of surrender. 

“Call off your men, Senor Capitano,” 
the Mexican pleaded. “A fourth of our 
men are dead, but none of yours. We are 
men used to fighting men. But your 
Rangers are half-men and half-devil!” 

Hays’ keen eyes took in the scene. 
Twenty dead Mexicans lay on the battle 
ground. The ground looked like the floor ~ 
of a slaughter pen. Sixty live Mexicans . 
were thanking God for their lives. It was 
something to be alive if you had fought ~ 
the Texas Rangers. -And better to be a 
prisoner of the Rangers than to be one of 
the corpses they had Ieft for the buzzards. 

The Ranger captain turned to the plead- 
ing Mexican. 

“Yore surrender is accepted, senor,” he 
said. “Yuh will turn over all yore arms 
and hosses. Then you and yore men will 
march back pronto across the Rio Grande, 
or I’ll hang all of yuh!” 

The dark face of the Mexican turned 
several: shades lighter, and Hays saw his 
polished boots knocking together. 

“But, first,” the Ranger went on, “yuh’ll 
take this message personally to that cussed 
copperhead who calls himself the Alcalde 
of Laredo.” 


Ultimatum 


Hays tore a leaf out of a Ranger note- 
book. He fished around in his pocket 
until he found a stub of a pencil. Then he 
wrote to the Alcalde: 


Sir—Unless you send us food by sundown, 
we’re coming to kill your whole town. If you 
ever let another Mexican garrison come onto the 
soil of the Texas Republic, I’m coming back by - 
myself to hang you for high treason. 

ohn Coffee Hays, 
Commander, Texas Rangers 


‘The sun was still high when scared 
peons began pouring into the Ranger 
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eamp. One of them led a kicking, squeal- 
ing goat sent with the personal compli- 
ments of the Alcalde to his esteemed 
amigo, Capitano Hays. 

“Eat hearty, boys,” Hays told his men 
as they feasted around the campfire that 
night. “The next -game we go huntin’ is 
Indians.” 

At dawn on that morning of 1840, a 

contingent of beaten Mexican soldiers 
moved south across the Rio Grande. But, 
flushed with victory and well-fed, the 
Texas Rangers moved north to rid their 
country of redskins. 
- For weeks they scoured Texas for In- 
' dians and Indian signs. Twice, they wiped 
out small bands on the prowl from Indian 
Territory. Captives were lined up against 
the post-oak trees and shot by Ranger 
firing squads. 

“No mercy,” had been Hays’ grim ver- 
dict. “Yuh can’t carry prisoners from the 
Brazos to the Rio Grande when yuh’re 
havin’ to forage for grub yoreself. And 
yuh can’t take fightin’ men out of the 
shootin’ to make ’em ride guard over 
worthless cutthroats.” 


Defiant Red Enemies 


Early one morning the Rangers struck 
the trail of a big Cherokee war party. The 
trail led to rugged Canyon del Norte, an 
old Indian hideout. As they reached the 
canyon, they came face to face with an 
advance party of twelve Cherokee scouts. 
Before the Rangers could draw their guns, 
the braves ran like rabbits into a thicket. 

“Well, there goes our game,” sighed a 
Ranger sergeant. 

“Mebbe not,” Hays answered. “You men 
wait here. I’m goin’ in after them red- 
skins and clean.’em out.” 

Arrows and bullets whizzed around him 
as Hays crawled into the thicket and 
planted himself behind a big log. Red 
warriors yelled brutal promises of torture 
to him. But for three hours, Hays calmly 
kept shifting his position and loading his 
old Yager rifle. 

Once—twice—up to nine times he heard 
the death rattle in a savage throat. Three 
times bullets narrowly missed him. Four 
times arrows came within an inch of turn- 
ing him into a corpse. But the bullets and 
the arrows luckily buried themselves in 

_nearby trees. And, silent under the taunts 
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of his enemies, Jack Hays kept on shoot- 
ing. 
Glancing cautiously around, he saw an 
Indian crouched behind another log, forty 
feet away. At the same time, the brave 
sighted the Ranger. The two fired simul- 
taneously. The blood from the Indian’s 
head gushed out over the log as he 
slumped forward. The Ranger’s bullet had 
creased him square in the middle of the 
forehead. 


Always Plenty of Fighting 


One more warrior was left. The brave 
ran from the thicket and fell before the 
bullets of the Rangers waiting outside. 
Calmly, Hays came walking out to join 
his command. He stopped and looked 
down at the mangled carcass. 

“Yuh know,” he said to the Rangers, 
“General Sam Houston once told me I 
shouldn’t feel so bad about hittin’ this 
country too late to help whip the Mexicans 
at San Jacinto. He said there’d always be 
plenty of fightin’ in Texas. And I reckon 
Old Sam wasn’t talkin’ off his shoulder 
when he said it.” 

Jack Hays sat down to biscuits and beef. 
Afterward, he carved ten more notches 
on his gun. The total number of marks on 
that old Yager now stood at thirty-five. 
Which wasn’t a bad score for a young man 
of twenty-four. 

The Cherokees started hotfooting across 
the Red River to their reservations in 
Indian Territory. But Hays bought a new 
gun and got ready to carve more notches. 
For Texas stood faced with a new inva- 
sion from an old enemy—the Comanche 
butcher tribe. 


So Jack Hays started out to slaughter 
Comaches. He lined up the friendly Lipan 
Indians who claimed they had been fight- 
ing Comanches for a thousand years. He 
swore in a few white settlers as special 
Rangers. He reinforced his hundred reg- 
ular Rangers with this new force of In- 
dians and whites. 

Then he gave chase. 


It was tough trailing and tough riding. 
During the endless days both men and 
horses lived on short rations. Wherever 
the Comanches rode, they burned the 
grass behind them, which meant no graz- 
ing for the mounts of their pursuers. And 
it also meant that the pursuers’ meat 
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supply—the buffalo—lett the country for 
better pastures. 


The Butcher Tribe 


At sunrise, one morning, Lipan scouts 
came hurrying to Jack Hays. They had 
sighted the Comanche camp on a creek, a 
mile away. The Lipans estimated that in 
the camp were a thousand warriors, and 
twice that. many women and children. 
Five thousand horses, stolen from the 
Texas settlers on the Llano River, grazed 
around the camp. 

“This is it,” Hays said, turning to his 
sergeant. “Every man on his mount. We’re 
blastin’ ‘out that snake den.” 


Hays was the first man to ride charging 
into the camp of the surprised Comanches 
Behind him swept the Texans and the 
Lipans. Bullets cracked against heads and 
ribs. Texas horses reared high in the air, 
to come down with flashing hoofs on 
kicking, writhing Comanches. Every Tex- 
an and every Lipan found himself fight- 
ing ten enemies. But steadily the Com- 
anches were being pushed back toward 
the mountains. 

Hays was riding a big black pony which 
was still a little gunshy. When the fight 
became hot, the pony became flustered. 
Suddenly it plunged straight into the 
center of the Comanche battle line. 

A dozen yelling savages spurred their 
horses toward the Ranger captain. Hays 
saw himself surrounded as bullets, toma- 
hawks, and arrows flew past his head. He 
grabbed his rifle and brained the three 
nearest Comanches with the butt. His 
scared horse rose on its haunches and 

-saved him from the next attack. 

Then there was a rapid galloping of 
hoofs from the Texas line. Jack Hays saw 
Chief Flacco of the Lipans riding like a 
streak of lightning to save a friend. The 
Chief’s gun cut a wide swath of death as 
he neared the Ranger captain. 

“Cuss—cuss Comanches! Cuss—cuss 
Comanches!” he was yelling in his pidgin 
English. 


New Glory for the Rangers 


Then the savages who had surrounded 
Hays broke and fled. All but one. That 
one, raising his gun to fire, went down 
when Jack Havs’ rifle sang out. 


TEXAS RANGERS 


It took six more battles to smash the 
Comanche terror in Texas. Every fight 
brought new glory to that new fighting ~ 


. force, the Texas Rangers. And every fight 


brought new glory to that first of the great 
Ranger captains—Jack Hays, from Little 
Cedar Lick, Tennessee. 

At Painted Rock, forty Rangers fought 
six hundred Comanches for two days and 
nights. Then the Indians decided that they 
were being massacred by devils and 
stampeded like scared bulls. At Enchanted 
Rock, Hays held off the Comanches for a 
whole day, single-handed. When his Ran- 
gers arrived to rescue him, they found 
“<< Indians lying in piles all around the 
rock. 

And far away in Mexico City, a pudgy 
little man in dazzling uniform was talking 
about Jack Hays. 

“Texas must be reconquered for Mexi- 

’ Dictator Santa Anna was saying to 
hig right-hand man, General Woll. “But 
first, we have to catch that young lobo, 
Jack Hays. Tell my soldiers that ten bags 
of gold await the man who brings me his 
head.” 

The young commander of the Texas 
Rangers was celebrating his twenty-fifth 
birthday in a San Antonio cantina after 
the defeat of the Comanches. Somebody 
tapped him on the shoulder as he whirled 
a soft-eyed senorita in a mad fandango. 
He turned around to see his friend, James 
Robinson. 

Hays excused himself from the senorita. 


“What’s up, Jim?” he asked in a low 
tone. 


Into the Enemy Stronghold 


“Mexicans again,” Robinson answered. 
“Woll’s showed up outside town with two 
thousand hombres and enough artillery 
to blow this town off the map. He’s just 
sent word to the mayor that he wants this 
town surrendered. Then he allows he’s 
—- Jack Hays back to Mexico with 

im 

“What Woll allows is one thing,” Hays 
chuckled. “What Woll’s goin’ to get is an- 
other. All right, Jim, let’s get busy.” 

The Mayor of San Antonio took heart 
and refused to surrender the town when 
Hays organized a force of sixty men to 
defend it 

“And if yuh can’t hold it with sixty 
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good shots,” the Ranger told him, “I'll 
just naturally mosey down to Austin and 
tell President Sam Houston that this town 
needs another mayor.” 

Then Hays and Robinson commandeered 
the two best horses in town. They stained 
their faces brown with pecan juice, put 
on Mexican sombreros and serapes, and 
rode through the enemy lines unchal- 
lenged. 

For eight days and nights, the two 
youngsters rounded up crack fighting men 
from the Texas settlements. At the end of 
that time, three hundred grim Texans, 
armed with Yagers, five-shooter Colts, and 


old muskets were camped on the Salado: 


River. By a ruse, Hays lured the Mexi- 
cans to the Salado. They came marching 


toward the Texas line, flags flying and — 


drums beating. 

“Let ’em have their little parade, boys,” 
Hays told his men. “Hold yore fire till 
they’re in spittin’ distance of yuh. Then 
shoot down their officers like yuh’d shoot 
down the lead steers in a herd.” 

Fifty officers fell before the first savage 
volley of the Texans. Fifty more men 
went down when Woll waved his sword 
in the air and gave the order to charge. 
But the conscripted peons in the ranks 
had had enough. They turned tail and 
started running in the direction of the 
Rio Grande. 


Better Than a Bushel of Medals 


The young Ranger had made up for 
missing San Jacinto. If Texas had won 
its independence under Sam Houston at 
the battle of San Jacinto, it had kept its 
independence under Jack Hays at the 
battle of the Salado. And now the enemy 
lay by the dozens in the Salado bottoms. 
But all-the Texans, except a few, were 
alive and kicking. 
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When Texas gave up her independence 
to join the United States, Jack Hays 
found himself fighting Mexicans on Mexi- 
can soil. His Rangers were mustered into 
the Federal Army. Throughout the Mexi- 
can War, he commanded them with the 
rank of Colonel. And after his command 
had taken the strongly-fortified Bishop’s 
Palace in Monterey, General Worth came 
to him. 

“Colonel,” he said. “I could give you 
and your men a bushel of medals for help- 
ing to take this town. But I'll just say 
that you’ve got the finest body of light 
horse troopers in the world.” 

That meant more to Jack Hays than all 
the fancy medals that could have been 
passed out from Washington. He remem- 
bered what General Worth said during 
those many years of his life that he spent 
in California after leaving Texas. He had 
never had much money so he went to 
California in ’49 to dig for gold. But he 
had hardly arrived in San Francisco be- 
fore the citizens elected him sheriff. 


He worked closely with the vigilante 

committee to clean up human scum that 
had drifted to the new state. Afterward, 
he served as surveyor general of Califor- 
nia. But he quit that office when the 
Piute Indians in Nevada wiped out a 
party of prospectors and homesteaders. 
Then he rallied five hundred men to go 
after the Piutes. And after, the guilty 
braves had been slaughtered by the ex- 
pedition, that tribe turned from bad In- 
dians into good Indians. 
. To the end of his days, men honored 
Jack Hays as one of the West’s great 
officers. He lived to be sixty-nine, dying 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in Oakland, 
California, on May 19, 1886. They say 
that a hundred notches were carved on his 
many guns. And that’s a record that’s 
never. been-matched, ever in Texas. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Bullets Jath Loud 


The True Story of Ranger Jim Gillett 


By HAROLD PREECE 


Toothless saw the man sprawled face down in the coulee 


The Phantom Bullet 


By SAM BRANT 


Old Toothless Jones proves buzzards can be usefull! | 


prospected over the Wyandotte 
t Hills for thirty years, but never 
did he watch buzzards circling low with- 
out an intense feeling of interest and 
curiosity. Four buzzards were wheeling 
out of the sky now, and old Jones hur- 
ried forward, leading his pack mule. 
“Might be a man they’re after,” he 
muttered through his whiskers. ‘Might 
be some pore gent about to gasp out his 
last breath, that’s drawin’ them devils.” 
He topped the rise and peered down 
into a coulee. He couldn’t restrain the 
oath that came to his lips then. It was 
a man all right. And, plainly, one be- 
yond help. There was no mistaking that 
face-down death-sprawl. Old Toothless 
Jones had seen it too often in his nearly 
seventy years of life. 


Od> “TOOTHLESS” JONES had 


le: 


He hurried closer, his dentureless 
gums clamped firmly together and an 
angry gleam in his eyes. The man had 
been shot through the-back of the head, 
and already the buzzards had begun 


-their work. He turned the body over. 


A look of pained surprise twisted his 


face. 
“Bud Merriam!” he gasped. “Shot 


down by some dirty dry-gulcher.” He 


examined the wound carefully. “It was 


Monk Springer done it, I’m bettin’. Bud 
ran that fancy-dressin’ gambler off his 
ranch two days ago and warned him to 
let his pretty bride alone.” 

Toothless searched for the dry-gulch- 
er’s tracks. If it were Monk Springer 
who had done this, the tracks would be 
easy to identify, for Monk was the only 
one around these parts who wore fash- 


THE PHANTOM BULLET 


ionable, pointed-toe, dude shoes. But he 
found no tracks. Thirty yards off, how- 
ever, behind rocks, he found the hoof- 
marks of a horse. — 

“The murderer shot from his hoss,” 
the old prospector growled. “That’s not 
so good. There’s nothin’ about these 
tracks that ten other hosses wouldn’t 
have made.” 


E LOOKED farther, but found no 
more evidence. Even if he could 
prove those horse tracks came from the 
mount belonging to Monk Springer, it 
would not be damaging proof against the 
wily gambling man. Someone else could 
have been riding his horse. More sub- 
stantial evidence would be needed to 
pearict Springer. But Toothless had an 
idea. 

Shortly after packing the stiffening 
body of the young cowman in to the 
sheriff’s office, Toothless Jones accompa- 
nied Sheriff Slim Webb to the Idle Hour 
Saloon for a drink. The lawman invited 
the loafers to drink up on the mahogany. 
Among them was Monk Springer, the 
handsome, smoothly-polished gambler. 

“Jones, here, jest found the body of 
Bud Merriam all shot to doll-rags,” the 
sheriff announced. 

There was murmur of surprise and 
dismay. 

“Who done it?” somebody wanted to 
know. 

“He was shot from behind,” said the 
lawman. “No clues. No tracks. And 
worse than anything, the bullet is miss- 
in’. Our coroner is an expert in such 
matters and could figger out who done 
it if’fn we only had the bullet.” 

Phil Glass, the bartender, scratched 
his shiny pate. ‘‘Where yuh reckon the 
bullet went, Sheriff?” 

“Old Jones here got himself a crazy 
idea,” the lawman answered. “Says the 
buzzards got it. He claims one of them 
scavengers pecked into the wound, got 
the bullet by accident and swallered it.” 

Toothless Jones was looking into the 
back-bar mirror. He was certain there 
was a slight easing in the expression of 
Monk Springer. Relief at hearing the 
bullet was apparently gone forever. 

_ “Tt’s the only thing I can figger hap- 
pened to it,” Toothless said then. “I 
looked plenty close for it, too, because I 
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know the coroner has a bullet fired from 
every dang gun in the county for com- 
parison. But the slug was missin’ and I 
got there just a minute after the buz- 
zards had settled down.” 

“Craziest fool thing I ever heard, 2 
said Sheriff Slim Webb. “But it could 
happen. And since there ain’t no tracks 
or anything, it looks as if our chances of 
findin’ the murderer has flown with the 
birds.” 

“Why not kill them buzzards and dig 
into their craws?” Jones suggested. 

“Why not find a needle in a hay- 
stack?” jibed the sheriff. ‘‘They’s a bil- 
lion buzzards an’ besides, it’s agin the 
law to kill ’em—seein’ as how they clean . 
up carrion an’ such.” 

‘What’s a few buzzards compared to 
catchin’ a stinkin’ back-shooter?” asked 
Toothless. “Anyway, there’s only, four 
buzzards in that section of the country. 
I know. I spent my life ridin’ them hills 
and them same four old-timers have 
kept all the others away for years. 
That’s why I know ’em.” But the listen- 
ers looked doubtful. “You can tell one 
cow from another, can’t yuh?” he flared 
at them impatiently. “Well, just like 
you know several hundred cows, I know 
ney buzzards. I figger to find that bul- 
e hee 

“An’ then what?” wondered | Phil 
Glass. “Yuh’d have -to kill the buzzards 
an’ find the bullet in the presence of wit- 
nesses. How you goin’ to do that, I’d like 
to know?” 

“I won’t kill ’em—not Tight off, any- 
way. I aim to bring ’em in alive and let 
the law handle it.” 

Again ,the saloon loafers scoffed. But 
the old prospector clung to his plan. 

“Haven’t any o’ yuh ever ketched a 
buzzard?” he asked. “It’s plumb easy, 
once yuh get ’em on the ground around 
a carcass. Yuh sneak up on ’em, then. 
send yore pony hellin’ toward them and 
they get panicky an’ can’t do nothin’ but 
flop on the ground. Me, I’ve ketched 
dozens of ’em just for fun.” 

Sheriff Webb nodded. “Yeah, that’s 
right. They do get kinda paralyzed.” 

“So I’m bringin’ in them four buz- 
zards,”’ Toothless Jones vowed grimly. 
“When we find the one that swallowed 
the bullet—we’ll know the name of Bud 
Merriam’s killer!” 


OOTHLESS held to his promise—at 

least the first part of it. Two days 
later he plodded into town leading his 
mule, a strange cargo packed aboard it. 
He stopped at the sheriff’s office, and 
shortly the two men were back again in 
the Idle Hour Saloon. This time it 
wasn’t necessary to invite the loafers up 
to the mahogany. They crowded there 
eagerly to hear Toothless’ report. 

“Well, danged if this here old desert 
rat didn’t catch them four buzzards,” 
the lawman said. “I got ’em in a cage 
back of the jail right now. Tomorrow I 
aim to take the coroner up there and kill 
them birds and pry into their gizzards. 
Somehow I got a hunch old Toothless is 
right.” 

The saloon loafers staring in wonder 
after him, Toothless Jones went back 
with the sheriff to the office at the jail. 
“ He sat down patiently to wait, his eye 
on the window overlooking the jail’s 
back yard. When darkness came, he 
took up a position, along with the law- 
man, on the outside, where they could 


. watch the buzzard cage unobserved. At 


five minutes after midnight it happened. 

A dark figure entered the jail yard 
and began stealing across it toward the 
- buzzard cage. Toothless Jones straight- 
ened up tensely. The sheriff’s restrain- 
ing hand stopped him. 

“Wait, Toothless. Till that dirty. son 
opens the cage door and lets ’em out. 
Otherwise he might try to weasel his 
way clear, sayin’ he only come to look at 
them buzzards. We got to catch him 
red-handed, openin’ the gate an’ lettin’ 
’7em fly loose.” 

“Yuh see who it is?” asked Jones wor- 
riedly. 

_“Too. danged dark,” the sheriff com- 
plained. “An’ he’s wearin’ a mask. But 
once we get our hands on his dirty 
neck—” 

A sudden, raucous chattering and a 
flapping of wings cut him off. The cage 
door was open. Toothless Jones darted 
oS Sheriff Webb sailed in behind 

im. 

Jones reached out to grab the prowler. 
A black ball of feathers and flapping 
wings flew into his face at that moment. 
The fetid stench of a buzzard was over- 
‘powering. A gun flared and Jones heard 
the sheriff curse. Buzzards suddenly 


oe 


seemed to be everywhere, flopping in | 
panic on the ground. The sheriff pitched 
down. 

“Did he get yuh, Sheriff?” Jones 
panted. 

“No. I tripped over a dang buzzard! 
An’, blast it, there goes our man! Get- 
tin’ away without us seein’ his face!” 

“IT figgered he might,” Jones said 
quietly, as retreating footsteps died in 
the night. ‘“There’s only one thing left 
to do now.” 


EXT day, at noon, Toothless Jones 
and Sheriff Webb were at the Idle 
Hour when Monk Springer entered. 
Webb stepped toward the freshly shaved 
and laundered gambling man. Toothless 
Jones was beside him, his-gun hand 
swinging carelessly close to his holster. 
“Little matter of murder, Springer,” 
Webb said. “Come along.” : 

“Murder?” echoed the gambler. “Yuh 
must-be loco. Yuh haven’t got anything 
on me. Yuh didn’t get that bullet. Why, 
them buzzards got away—” He stopped 
short, bit his thin lips. 

“Yeah? How come you know they got 
away?” grated Toothless. “Nobody else 
knows it. Anyway, they didn’t get far. 
We baited ’em with a fresh carcass and 
catched ’em again this mornin’. Got the 
bullet in the second one’s craw. Wasn’t 
any trouble at all fer the coroner to 
check up on yore gun.” 

The gambler’s face went pale, then 
red. His hand flashed toward his shoul- 
der holster. 

‘Why, yuh meddlin’ fool. 
yuh to—” 

But Toothless Jones’ gun was already 
out and firing. Springer staggered, 
wheeled, and fell. 

The sheriff quickly bent over him, lis- 
tened to his gasped words. 

“Betty had no—business—marryin’ 
—Merriam. She was my girl. He horned 
in. When I kept comin’~’round, he 
warned me away. Said he’d kill me. So 
I beat him—to—it. Tell Betty—” He 
shuddered, and died. 

Phil Glass looked at Toothless, nodded 
his shiny bald head approvingly. ~ 

“Slickest darn piece of detectivatin’ 
I ever heard of. Figgerin’ out about 
them buzzards an’ then catchin’ ’em 
thataway.” 


I'll teach 
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“*Zhore was,” agreed the sheriff. “On- | 


ly thing was—there never was any ques- 
tion about the bullet that killed Mer- 
riam. We dug it out of him right away 
—only it was so beat up after goin’ 
through his skull we couldn’t tell nothin’ 
about it.” 

“Yuh mean, it wasn’t in the buzzard’s 
craw?” gasped Phil Glass. 

“Nope.” Old Toothless was grinning 
as he poured himself a drink. ‘My talk- 
in’ about a bullet was only to get the 
killer to worryin’ so about it that he’d 


fall into a trap that’d show his guilt— | 


like sneakin’ in an’ tryin’ to turn them 
buzzards loose.” 

“An’ Springer did that?” 

Toothless paused as the loafers waited 


expectantly for his words. The old des- | 


ert rat swallowed his liquor. Then he 
nodded, and chuckled. 
“Figgered he might give us the slip. 


The killer didn’t leave any prints out on | 
the desert when he shot Bud down. |; 


Ground was too hard. So we made sure | 


that this time he’d leave prints on 


ground where there’d be no mistakin’ | 
7em, even if he got away. And he did | 


just that—left plain prints of them 


fancy, pointed shoes of his around the | 
buzzard cage where me and the sheriff | 


had spread a sack of flour.” 


Three Great Novels in the August 


TRIPLE WESTERN 


TROOPERS WEST 
by FORBES PARKHILL 


WHITE HORSE MESA 
by ORMAND CLARKSON 


RANDY OF ROARING RIVER 
by FRANK C. ROBERTSON 


NOW ON SALE—25c AT ALL STANDS! | 
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BIG FREE BOOK on COYNE 
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RADIO -Television 
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esting, Trouble-Shooting on Radio, 
Public Address, Sound Picture Units, 
Training includes FM, Photo-cells, 
Television, etc. Many Coyne Trained 
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Not a “Home-Study” Course! 
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eae theory. Whether 
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on ee Previous experience or not 
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payments after graduation, 


Electric Refrigeration 


This training means additional opportunities. 
Training in this field now added to our Elec- 
trical or Radio course. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FACTS! 


See how we make it EASY for you to get ready 
NOW. Check course you prefer and rush to us 
for full details, FREE. No obligation—no sales- 
man will call. Do it TODAY. 


Approved for G. 1. Training 

ee a Se ae eo eS Oe OED Oe ee Se 2 ee ee 
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COYNE ELECTRICAL and RADIO SCHOOL 
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Some Causes of 
Chronic Ailments 


FREE BOOK — Explains Dangers 
Of Related Ailments 


Learn the serious nature of Piles, Fistula, Colon, stomach 
and associated disorders. Write today for a FREE copy of 
g 40-page illustrated book. Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 
956, 926 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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backed by world - Peide aetEBtEy Write RAWL! Tart co., DEPT. 
4-U-TFG, Freeport, Illinois. 


Be a DETECTIVE 


Learn at Home In Your Spare Time 
Be your own boss! Earn money in this interest- 
Drofessian. This is a recognized author- 

training, Includes crime detection, / 


and opportunities, S' 


TIONAL DETECTIVE aia SCHOOL 
1701 Monroe St., N. E. Dept. 199A, Washington 18, D. C. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS” 
AMAZING BOOKLET $1.00 
WRITE DEPT. 62 
“GADGETS,” BOX 28, JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
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postage. Money-Back inns 
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AGENTS WANTED! 


Make Sensational Profits! New, sell-on-sight Plastic 
Line: Tablecloths, Aprons; many other splendid fast- 
selling items, novelties. Postal brings free details, 
special deals. No obligation. Write today. Hurry! 


| ROYALTY SALES COMPANY 
| Box 748 Passaic 38, New Jersey 


A LAUGH ON EVERY PAGE OF 


CARTOON HUMOR 


Featuring America’s Funniest Cartoonists| 


NOW ON SALE—25¢ AT ALL STANDS! 


THE FRONTIER POST 
(Continued from page 9) 
strictions. Mexico is a wintertime project, 
Alaska summer only. 
The Laredo route passes through many 
cities and towns where accommodations are 


‘about as plentiful as in U.S.A. A more ad- 


venturous trip is in western Mexico on the 
Nogales - Hermosillo - Guaymas Highway. 
Here are long jumps between towns. The 
road is unpaved, washboardy and full of 
steep dips through dry arroyos. 


Hermosillo, capital of the Mexican State of 
Sonora, is a beautiful little city. Guaymas 
is a port and famous big-game fishing town. 
Anybody interested in cactus is astounded by 
the wide, weird variety in Sonora, including 
the tall, spectacular organpipe cactus. 

The time has come when you can drive 
your own car from Arctic to Tropics with 
less hardship than came with a hayride picnic 
a few years back. It’s hard to realize, isn’t 
it? 

What all the palaver adds up to, gals and 
galluses, is that “from Texas west” is a heap 
more country than it used to be. I’ve bit off 
a good-sized hunk to explore and tell you 
about when my new paint pony takes the bit 
in its teeth. 


No Guesswork 


I’ve got a complaint to make against the 
U.S. Forest Service. They’re taking the in- 
teresting guesswork out of almost every- 
thing. There’s a watershed out West, on 
San Gabriel River, where they’ve got instru- 
ments that not only measure rainfall, but also 
measure how much of it clings to leaves and 
branches, to evaporate, just how much wild 
growth, such as brush, takes out of the soil, 
and the exact amount that soaks in the 
ground to become the future underground 
water supply. 

This experimental work has been going on 
for quite a spell, and out of it may come 
knowledge that will result in scientific re- 
planting of wasteland cover growth. What 
they’re aiming to find out is what plants con- 
serve moisture, and which ones use up more 
than they conserve. It’s like figuring out how 
much feed it takes to make a hen lay so 
many eggs, just as simple as that. 

The Forest Service can tell you already 
how much grass it takes to grow a beefsteak. 
I don’t recollect the figure, but it’s a lot more 
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grass than I’d care to eat. I’ll continue to take 


my grass in steak form. 

Here’s something else that surprised me 
lately. It is the annual report of the Union 
Oil Company to its stockholders. 

A corporation’s annual report ordinarily 
is about the dullest reading you can find. 
This one is not only interesting but sort of 
exciting in spots—even if you’re not a stock- 
holder. It tells about how they’ve improved 
recovery methods so as to get 25 percent or 
more petroleum out of a well than by meth- 
ods in use five-six years back. They’re also 
learning how to get oil in paying quantities 
out of shale rock. Experts say there’s enough 
oil shale from Texas west to supply the world 
from now on—once an economical method of 
extraction is discovered. 


Harnessing the Wind 


I still cling to my pet idea, though, that 
windmills would supply all power demands. 
I know desert places where it blows all the 
time, hard. Only time it stops, even for a 


little while, is when it swaps directions. Why | 


doesn’t somebody invent a way to harness up 
the wind? .It used to move the world’s com- 
merce, in the days of sailing ships. 

Years ago, some wild-eyed yahoo did try to 
move freight wagons with sails. Just what 
came of it, nobody seems to know. Here’s a 
problem I would tackle myownself, if I was 
bright enough. Only time I ever experiment- 


ed with wind power was standing up ina | 


duckboat and holding out my coat tails. I 
went along at a lively clip, across a marsh for 
a mile or so, until a sudden gust grabbed 
hold and blew me clean overboard. 

Not so clean, either. There was about three 
inches of water on top of three feet of mud. 

Well, gals and galluses, here it is, trail’s end 
again, until our next get-together. I aim to 
be present, as usual. But if that’s not suffi- 
cient inducement, take a looksee at what’s 
coming for next month. 


—CAPTAIN STARR. 


NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE 


FELLER hears plenty of wild tales 
about troves of hidden gold—caches 

and pockets of.the stuff—secreted all over the 
world. But we reckon no section of this para- 
doxical earth is richer in treasure legends 
[Turn page] 


NIGHTS AT HOME! 


LA LL.B. DEGREE 


LaSalle’s famous Law Library—used as refer- 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices— 
has enabled thousands to master Law sur- 
prisingly fast, in spare hours at home, for busi- 
ness and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled by 
leading professors and lawyers, cover the whole 
basic field of Law in condensed, orderly, sim- 
plified manner. 

You advance rapidly with this great library, 
plus special lectures furnished. We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth- 
od of instruction .. . you learn by doing—han- 
dling legal problems—not by memorizing rules. 

Send for two FREE 48-page booklets, “Law 
Training for Leadership,” and ‘Evidence,’ 
answering questions about lav and its value 
to you, and telling how LaSalle Law graduates 
are winning rapid advancement in business and 
public life. Mail coupon below. No obligation, 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 9329-L Chicago 5, ILL. 


Send me your two FREE booklets described above} 
without obligation. 
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RAISE HAMSTERS 
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Everyone wants them. Laboratories need 
thousands, Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. A profitable and interesting hobby 
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« tions. Write today for free book. 
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What To Do For Pains of 


ARTHRITIS 


Try This Free 


If you have never used “Rosse Tabs” for pains or ar- 
thritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we want you to try them 
at our risk. We will send you a full-size package from 
which you are to use 24 Tabs FREE. If not aston- 
ished at the palliative relief which you enjoy from your 
sufferings, return the package and you owe us nothing. 
We mean it! SEND NO MONEY. Just send name and 
address and we will rush your Tabs by return mail, 


ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 291 
2708 Farwell Avenue ° 2708 Farwell Avenue © Chicago 45, Illinois 45, Illinois 
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MEN AND WOMEN, 18 to 50 
Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 or 
even more per week. Large full time incomes from 
doctors, hospitals, sanitoriums, clubs or private prac- 
tice. Others make good money in spare time. 
You can win independence and prepare for 
future security by training at home and 
qyalitying for hey erate Anatomy Ses and 
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than the wonderful Southwest of- our own 
forward lookin’ land. Funny part of the story 
is, though, that many of the tales of gold 
that some folks consider tall ain’t that at all— 
no, sir, they’re often gospel true. 

One of the most famous treasure tales of 
all is the legend of Quetzalcoatl, Vampire god 
of the Aztecs. One day a thieving band came 
riding to steal the golden idol and its jewels, 
and spirit it away into the forbidding rug- 
gedness of the Big. Bend country. But the 
robbers were forced to fight a pitched battle 
with avenging Aztec Indians who had trailed 
them into Texas, and in the melée the Vam- 
pire god, Quetzalcoatl, disappeared: That’s 
right—the priceless statue clean vanished, 
and only bones were found to mark the place 
from whence it had flown! 


We’ve got the whole yarn for you in the 
next issue of Texas Rangers, so if you all 
hanker to know just what happened to that 
golden idol and how it brought torture and 
death to the Big Bend range, better prepare 
to ride out and lasso your copy. The novel is 
called GOLD OF THE AZTECS and it fea- 
tures that famous six-gun Ranger, Jim Hat- 
field, ridin’ into gunfire and danger astride 
his mighty bronc, Goldy. Jackson Cole has 
really spun one humdinger of a tale and we 
reckon that once you all get a taste of the 
puddin’ you'll want the whole plate full. 


It was a letter that brought Jim Hatfield 
into the Big Bend country, a letter from the 
daughter of a dead man who was suspected 
of knowing the secret of Quetzalcoatl. Who | 
had killed her old dad, Nan Coffin didn’t 
know, but she knew he’d been drygulched. 
Back shot without a chance! Her plea for 
help was a challenge the Rangers took up 
with a vengeance. 


Thus did Jim Hatfield strap black-butted 
death around his lean flanks and ride one 
bright hot Texas noon into the jaws of peril. 
Here, in Jackson Cole’s own words, is what 
Hatfield found in the big thickets: 


Two sounds cut like whiplashes- through the 
air: A horse’s nicker and the shrill, terror-filled 
scream of a woman! The sounds, perhaps a hun- 
dred yards away, had come from the timber or 
beyond it. The quick pressure of Hatfield’s knees 
sent the sorrel into a thicket beside the trail. He 
leaped to the ground, letting reins drag, and 
snatched a carbine from the saddle boot. 

Gaining the deep shadows of the oaks, he 
paused again to listen and get his bearings. The 
woman hadn’t screamed again. But the Lone 
Wolf wasn’t fooled, he knew that a woman didn’t 
scream out in wild fear or pain without reason. 

Then, startlingly close, a man’s venomous voice 
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snarled, “Go ahead, Nick! If that don’t make her 
talk, maybe we'll give her a taste of the same!” 

Instantly there was a sharp, hissing sound, 
followed by the pain filled groan of a man. 

The hair lifted on the back of Jim Hatfield’s 
neck, and quick wicked anger slashed at him. 
It wasn’t the first time he had heard the snarling 
hiss of a whip as it cut through the air and bit 
into human flesh. He heard a man laugh, a low, 
brutal sound, and the sobbing of a woman. 

Then he crauched in another cedar thicket, at 
the top of a decline that sloped sharply down 
into a bowl shaped depression. At the bottom of 
the sink was a cluster of gaunt oak trees, among 
which were ‘tethered six saddled horses. But it 
was a stir of activity fifty feet from the tethered 
horses that riveted the Ranger’s cold-eyed gaze. 
Six people were in the group there. Four of them 
were roughly dressed, gun- ~belted, with vicious, 
cruel faces. 

On the ground, her back to the bole of a pine, 
her wrists and ankles bound with strips of rope, 
sat a beautiful yellow haired girl. The girl was 
sobbing, fear and horror in her wide blue eyes 
as she watched the scene before: 

Ten feet from the girl was an oak tree, and 
lashed to this tree, his muscular arms drawn 
forward about its trunk and tied on the opposite 
side, was a tall dark haired young man. The 
young man was shirtless and his bare back was 
laced with livid welts. Sweat trickled over his 
handsome face, but his lips were set in grim de- 
termination. 

A dark giant with hooded eyes held a keen 
lashed blacksnake whip in one hand, and the 
muscles in his hairy arm writhed and bulged as 
he wielded the whip with slow deliberate sav- 
agery. The lash made a wicked, snarling sound 
as it slashed across the quivering flesh of the 
bound man’s back. The young fellow’s tall body 
jerked violently with each blow, but no sound 
vame from his lips. 


Savage, killing anger stormed through Jim | 


Hatfield. He heard the girl cry out, “Stop it, you 
black hearted beasts!” But the dark giant 


laughed. The lash hissed and screamed as it un- | 


coiled like a striking snake. 
Jim Hatfield’s rifle blasted lead-fanged flame! 


Folks, if you want to know what happened 
to Hatfield after he fired that shot with ae | 
odds four to one against him, and if you are 


curious about the answer to the mystery of | 


the golden Aztec Vampire god, be on hand | 


when Jim Hatfield rides to glory in the 
smash-packed novel, GOLD OF THE AZ- 
TECS by Jackson Cole in our next issue! 


We've also rounded up a whole posse of | 
short stories, plus fascinating articles and | 
features. Harold Preece will be on hand with 
another piece on Famous Texas Rangers. 
This time he’s talking about a real ripsnorter, 
Jim Gillette, one of the most famous Texans 
of them all. Called Bullets Talk Loud, you 
can just bet it’s fast action all the way. 


Some of your favorite fictioneers will be 


[Turn oud ® 
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The prayers of the most worthy people often fail. Why? 
The unworthy often have the greatest health, success, 
riches and happiness. The best, smartest, and most in- 
dustrious — often have only pain, potety and sor- 


zow. Why Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind 
the highest sopotatiet in the world, a young Englishman 
found the answers to these questions. His eyes were 
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fays ars foundation, If you have aptitude, write for ["} 
FREE BOOKLET, “Opportunitiesin Commercial Baking.” 
Mailsabokion scisa). 1315 Mich. Ave., Dept. 1806, ChicagoS 


LOSING YOUR —— 


Have Dandruff? Annoying itchy scalp? Dull, 
lifeless-looking hair or thin fuzz and want thick, 
healthy hair?’ We may solve your problem easily 
and inexpensively, in the privacy of your own 
home. We are helping many people and may help 
you, too. For FREE BOOKLET write today. 


THE MODERN SYSTEM, INC. 
Dept. K. 


3220 Hudson Blvd. 


oe T ZIPPER SHOES... 


“Don’t Pay. a Cent! 
Earn Big Money in Spare Time, Too 


‘ Act at once to receive exctusive sensation- 
ally popular Zipper Shoes for personal wear, 
~ just for showing our great line' of over 200 
fast-selling Shoe Styles to friends,and 
taking a few orders, Big Cash Profita 
for easy, pleasant work in your spare or 
full time. Send post card NOW for 
FREE Sample Outfit, Tested Sales 
Plans, and Personal Shoe Offer, 


VICTOR THOMAS SHOE Co./ 
Dept. V-161 | 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


FREE.” 
Sample 
Outfit 


STUDY_AT HOME for PERSONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGER EARNINGS. 39 years expert in- 
struction—over 114,000 students enrolled. LL.B, 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK NOW! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 93-T, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago #1, Ill. 


ENLARGEMENT 


Of your Favoeite Phoro 


FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
Just to get acquainted we will make a beautt- 
ful 5 x 7 enlargement of any picture or nega- 
tive. Be sure to include color of hair, eyes and 
clothing and get our bargain offer for having 
your enlargement beautifully hand colored in 
——_ mounted in your choice of handsome 
es. Please enclose 10c and your original 
xia or negative will be returned with the 
free 5 x 7 enlargement postpaid. Act now! Limit 2 to a customer. 


HOLLYWOCD FILM STUDIOS — 
7021 Senta Monica Blvd., Dept. 459, Hollywood, Calif, 
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in our next go-round too. We've corraled 
Dupree Poe’s swell yarn, LAST OF THE 
WILD BUNCH, a story of true western 
courage, ard LONE WOLF SHERIFF, by 
Gladwell Richardson. Doc Swap will be 
present to keep you laughin’ fit to bust as he 
hornswoggles MacLoyd out of a prized pos- 
session. Cooked up by Ben Frank, the yarn 
is entitled THE WELL DIGGER. Look for- 
ward to it—plus all the other top-flight 
yarns in our gala issue next month! 


OUR MAIL BAG 


ERE they are Senors y Senoras, your 
letters which we are right proud to 
print here. If you haven’t written us, remem- 
ber we’d admire to know how you like or dis- 
like Texas Rangers, so when you find a spare 
moment, drop us desk-herders a line. Post- 
card’s good as a letter, so don’t be shy. 


I’'d like to have you know that I like the Jim 
Hatfield stories and all the other stories in your 
book, TEXAS RANGERS.—David Ring, Dayton, 
Wyoming. 


I have just finished the April issue of Texas 
Rangers and thought it swell. I have read many ~ 
books and pick TEXAS RANGERS as tops. I 
think Jim Hatfield should get married. I think 
the Doc Swap stories should be left just as they 
are—Phillip Chapman, New Castle Creek, 
Queens Co., N. B. 


I have read Texas Rangers for years and love 
it, especially Jim Hatfield and Doc Swap. Please 
do not have continued ‘stories in TEXAS RAN- 
GERS.—Arleen Ault, Weed, Calif. 


I have been reading TEXAS RANGERS for 
almost a year now and I think they are tops. I - 
thought the Kiowa Killer was the best Hatfield 
story. But leave Hatfield as he is, no woman, no 
partners, no nothing. Please print more novelets 
like the Buzzard and the Banker.—Clyde East- 
man, Corydon, Iowa, 


Please put more fist fighting and gunplay in the 
Jim Hatfield stories. He is a very good cowboy.— 
Edward Desjardin, Michel, B. C. 

How come Doc Swap always wins out over 


MacLoyd. I sure do like that boney scamp and 
wish he would occasionally beat old Doc Swap in 


America’s Favorite Picture Magazine 


SEE 


e 
Now on Sale—Only 15c at All Stands! 


trading. Just once, huh, Mr. Frank?—Abby Gard- 


ner, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I sure do like the beautiful covers on TEXAS 
RANGERS. We have them tacked up all over 
= place in our house.—Link Pipper, Covington, 

Y. 


My favorite writers are Sam Brant and Ben 
Frank. Johnston McCulley I don’t like. Jim Hat- 
oa exciting.—George Thomas, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 


This winter when it was so cold up here in 
Maine I certainly enjoyed reading the Jim Hat- 
field stories as well as all the others set in the 
sunny Southwest. I felt warm just reading about 
warns places. — Maybelle Marshall, Portland, 

aine. 


Reading Jim Hatfield yarns is a great relaxa- 
tion for me here at school. It eases the pressure 
of study and makes the evenings in my rooms 
more enjoyable even though I am away from my 
home. Jackson Cole is a great writer—Hender- 
son V. Porter, Cambridge, Mass. 


I sure enjoyed Doc Swap’s wedding gift. He is 
one funny Hombre and I love him like a brother. 
The people who live in Sugar Valley seem real 
and just like folks I know back home in Mis- 
souri. Back home because I am now living out 
here in Los Angeles. It doesn’t compare to my 
home town although it is much larger.—Jane 
Munson, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Well, amigos, as the gal said as she looked 
down and saw a big rip in her brand new pair 
of nylons, that tears it. See you on our next 
trip out your way. Until then let’s have those 
letters and postcards. We won’t know how 
you like our yarns if you don’t tell us. Kindly 
address The Editor, TEXAS RANGERS, 10 
E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Thanks, everybody. Be seeing you. 


—THE EDITOR. 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 


What: to do for 
PIMPLES OR 


SKIN RASH 


Ordinary pimples or skin rash, when due td 
external causes, can make the most beauti- 
ful girl look ugly. But don’t reach for any 
“‘quick-cure”’ salve to get rid of them. Try 
HOBSON’Ss DERMA-ZEMA OINTMENT at 
once. HOBSON’S DERMA-ZEMA OINTMENT 
thas been famous for 50 years in helping 
relieve and remove ugly, unsightly pimples 
and skin rash. Just wash face and affected: 
parts with ordinary toilet soap—then apply 
HOBSON’S DERMA-ZEMA OINTMENT. HOB- 
SON’S starts to help clear up and remove 
those unsightly red pimples and skin rash 
Gif due to external causes) iencnedintete 
But be sure to ask your drug or de pert 
ment store for HOBSON’S DERMA-ZE 
OINTMENT today. Don’t just ask for DER. 
MA-ZEMA. Insist on the genuine HOBSON’S, 
DERMA-ZEMA OINTMENT by name and get; 
what you ask for—59c. 


CARBURETOR T00 RICH 


MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 


Car owners who are wasting money and not getting 

pro} = gas mileage due to over-rich mixtures 

to learn how to save gasoline 

b VACUA MATING over-rich mixtures. VACU- 

ATIC fits all cars, trucks and tractors. It is 

automatic and operates on the supercharge 
weet} principle, Easily installed in a few minutes. 


ae SALESMEN WANTED! Big Profitst 


Send name, address on penny postcard for free 
particulars and how to get yours for introducing, 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals many 
old leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose 
veins, swollen legs and injuries or no cost for 
trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. De- 
scribe your trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 
T. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


Help Bring Crooks to Justice Through ree 


CRIME DETECTION! 


ve taught thousands this Sxeogy pectiable, lessen’ 
poten nn. Let us teach you in ir own home. Learn Fin- 
arms Indenti! ations Police | Photography, 
ice Methods ds thoroughly, quickly, at small ¢ cost. 
em) 


Saree telus any tot A 
repare you for cing | 
farinese tae Wee tet Sting aaes ce Reber Oe 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 1920 Summpide Ave. Dept. $968, Ch Chicago 40, i 


BEA Wawse 


MAKE $30-$40 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
y...doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
You can learn practical 


while learning. High School not re- 


quired, Ma, 5 women, 18 to 60, Trial plan. Write now! 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 428, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III. 
free booklet, and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Please send free 


HEY surged across the wilderness to stake 
out claims in the new Dakota ranges. With 
their goal almost in sight the crooked San 
Saba betrayed the outfit and murdered its 
leader. And as young Tom Gillette prepared 
for his grim, revengeful manhunt, he faced 


an ambush of death. Swift action and thrills 
a-plenty cram the pages of “Free Grass,” an 


“POPULAR LIBRARY WESTERNS 


143 Free Grass, by Ernest Haycox 
127 PARADISE TRAIL, 
by William Byron Mowery 
135 Law Rives THE RANGE, 
: By Walt Coburn 
146: HopALonG Cassipy TAKES CARDS, 
by C. E. Mulford 
141 Winter Rancs, by Alan LeMay 
140 SECRET VALLEY, 
by Jackson Gregory 
145 GUNSMOKE TRAIL, 
by William MacLeod Raine 


142 GuarDIANs OF THE DESERT, 
by Tom Gill 


@ Unabridged volumes — not 
condensations 


© Famous titles from the 
best-seller lists 


©@ Published originally at $2 
or more a copy 


POPULAR LIBRARY Sfectate 


@ 150 CrossworD Puzzizs, Book Two 
@ 102 Dust IN Tue Sun, by Niven Busch 


-@ 94 THe Mortar Storm, 
by Phyllis Bottome 


@ 91 Tue Sea-Hawk, by Rafael Sabatini 


freuen DE 


adventure-packed novel by Ernest Haycox. 


Don’t miss this Popular Library reprint of a 
best-seller by one of the top Western writers 
of our time. Check the list below for other 
good reading, too. Page for page, word for 
word, they’re the same books that sold in the 
original editions for $2.00 or more. 


7 


¢ 
Popular Library, Inc., Dept. TFG9 ; 
10 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
I Send me postpaid the Popular Library books I I 
have circled. I enclose 25c (in coins or in U.S. ff 
] stamps of small denominations) per sony. I 
| (NOTE: We pay postage on orders for 4. boo! 

j or more. If ordering less than 4 books, please i 
i enclose 5c per book extra for postage.) ] 
91. 127 141 145 
1 94 135 142 146 ! 
1 102 140 143 150 
' NAMES coe cemaiae ee peteanse store Z : 
ADDRESS ois sacieasscssndocovonstossoncietvnisenctepatiness{ceshegueibense 
! 1 
I GIF Y. Be ZON DB ivcceicaicesncsssevsesessusnvee STATE. cccunin i] 
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: mazing Discovery Makes Seat Covers Fit Snug, 


ieee re ee er 


« Smooth Without Expensive Installation Cost 


> 


CHOICE OF FRONT 
SEAT STYLE 


Simple to Order 


Fort. 4-door =. 
Sedan. Now it's no longer necessary to pay 
fancy prices for long-wearing fibre seat 
DIVIDED BACK covers because of expensive installa- 
SOLID SEAT tion! Just fill out the coupon indicating 
For Coupe or front seat type illustrated on lefe. They 
Coach front. slip on easily .. . you can install in a 
few minutes. Perfect fic guaranteed or 
money back on our 10-day inspection 
plan. Mail ‘the coupon. today. Set of 3 
Car Initials given at no extra cost. 


A SOLID BACK 


INDIVIDUAL 
C SEATS 


For divided 
back and seat. 


At last you can enjoy the comfortable coolness and handsome 
appearance of beautiful automobile seat covers, expertly tail- 
ored of genuine Scotch Plaid Fibre, without paying fancy 
prices! An amazing discovery, elasticized slip-over sides, now 
insures snug, smooth fit without expensive installation costs. 
Over 100,000 satisfied users can’t be wrong! These wonderful, 
colorful seat covers slip on in a jiffy . . . anyone can easily 
install in just a few minutes! Often gives your car greater 
trade-in value. Yes, for a better-looking car, for cooler and 
more comfortable driving, get brand-new seat covers for your 
car while this new bargain introductory price is yours for the 
taking. Mail the coupon today. Supply is limited. 


SEND NO MONEY... 
10 DAY HOME INSPECTION OFFER 


The NEW 
EASY 


SLIP 
. OVER 


If you need new automobile seat covers, either for 
front seat alone or for front and back seats, mail 
your order today. We fit most makes and model 
cars, including 1948 models. Fill out and mail the 
coupon ... on arrival pay only $3.98 for front 
seat or $7.98 for complete sets of front and back 
seats, plus C.O.D. postage. Do this on our home 
inspection offer .. . if not delighted, return covers 
in 10 days, and we will refund your money. But 
don’t wait. This introductory offer can’t go on 
forever. Fill out the coupon and mail today. 


STYLE 


\ Anyone Can 
How Put On 
in Only a Few 
Minutes... 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISING COMPANY, 


Dept. SC-140 
9 Madison Ave., Montgomery 4, Ala. 


— ee dE. 


FOR COUPES 
and All 
Front 
Seats 


DE LUXE QUALITY 


cotch Plaid 


Genuine Fibre 


$ 


Sedans and Coaches 
COMPLETE SET 


5398 


SPECIAL 


DISTRIBUTED DIRECT 
BY MAIL OFFER SAVES MONEY 
EXCLUSIVE! Not Sold Elsewhere! 


Cool and comfortable, colorful, long-wearing seat covers 
that stay clean ... sleek, genuine fibre surfaces are lac- 
quer-coated to resist dust, dirt and to make them water 
repellent. Tailored for snug, smooth fit with double 
stitched seams and artificial leather trim for extra long 
wear. Fit most cars, including 1948 models. Yes, these 
bright, sparkling Scotch Plaid Fibre Seat Covers make old 
cars look new and keep new cars new-looking as they 
protect clothing and keep upholstery new-looking for 
higher trade-in value. Special... 3 initials for car door 
included without extra cost. Mail coupon today! 


SPECIAL ! Set,0f 3 car initials 


DAYANA ISS SS SSS 7 


Boe 
= 
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SEGTAT AGE ATA AA ANANNNANANNNANA YS 


Simple to permanently 
mount, these chrome 
plate metal _ initials 
glomorize every car. 
State 3 initials you 
want. Kit comes com- 
plete ready to use, entirely without 
extra cost. Mail coupon today. 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISING CO., 
| Dept. SC-140 
9 Madison Ave., Montgomery 4, Ala. 


Please send me the DeLuxe Seat Covers for car checked off below: 


caisteateatamace st GIT teseriie 


FRONT SEAT TYPE: A........ oor 
. In full payment. Send Postpaid, 


ONE C Send C.0.0. § will pay postman $.. ve plus postage, 


fe 


! 

! 

! . 

i cueck 2 1 am enclosing $. 
| 

| 

I 


| Also include CAR INITIAL Kit of 3 initials and 
{ Hguie adhesive for permanent mounting in FJ [], \ 
10 seconds. Send these 3 initials: Print Plainly, 
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“He's added another choice item 


Choicest item in any man’s liquor 


familiar amber decanter of Calvert Rese 


this fine whiskey, you’ll find the s 


unequalled blending experience...a 


because it’s smoother, mellower, 


Try it, and you, too, will switch to Cal 


2 p 


CALVERT RESERVE, Choice Blended Whiskey... 86.8. Pro 
Calvert Distillers-Corporation, New Y 


